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Introduction. 


The present writer seldom reads the well-known poem, from 
which the lines on our title-page are quoted, without being 
strongly reminded of his native Blackburn. It is true that Black- 
burn, though a “ town of toil and traffic,” has very few “ memories 
of the middle ages” to delight the diligent student of the past ; 
that it possesses no hoary castle, and no ancient cathedral with 
“saints and bishops carved in stone” above its doorways. Nor 
is it in such a place as Blackburn that the pilgrim wll find 
everywhere around him— 


The wondrous world of art, 
Fountains wrought with richest sculpture 
Standing in the common mart. 


He who seeks these things may indeed find them, or some of 
them, in the immediate vicinity—at Clitheroe, or Hoghton, at 
Whalley, or at Mitton—but in our town itself, since the demo- 
lition of the former very ancient parish church of Saint Marie, 
he will find no building old enough to remind him of the days 
“when art was still religion,’ and when England’s heart was 
young. But what he will find is a population descended from the 
“brave and thrifty burghers” who in the course of a few genera- 
tions have made Blackburn the largest cotton manufacturing 
town in the world; and who might with as much truth as the 
burghers of Nuremberg, boast “in uncouth rhyme,” that their 
busy town has indeed “ stretched its hand through every clime.” 
He will find, too—and this brings us to the immediate subject 
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of these chapters—that a life spent amid the smoke and smudge 
of the factory and the foundry has not blinded the vision of the 
Blackburn man to those beauties of nature which may be found: 
so plentifully scattered around him: as soon as he has climbed 
any of the hills that encircle the town itself. This strong love of 
nature, the visitor will find, has been the means of fostering, in 
many a humble home, the first germs of that poetic genius with 
which Blackburn has been so richly dowered. 


Its position in this respect is, indeed, unique. As a large town, 
it is not nearly so old as many of its neighbours; yet it excels 
them all ih the number and versatility ot its native poets. “ Proud 
Preston” was a borough many centuries ago—when Black- 
burn, though “a market town,” was practically only a village. 
Lancaster—“ time-honoured Lancaster ”—is certainly not less an- 
cient as a town than Preston. Yet neither of these historic towns 
can boast such poetic wealth as belongs to Blackburn. To find 
anything like a parallel, one would have to go as far as 
Manchester ; and there, doubtless,—through that city drawing to 
itself the poets of surrounding districts,—would our glory be 
eclipsed. The Manchester school of poets will be remembered 
for ages; thanks to the genius of Waugh, Brierley, Swain, and 
a host of others, aided by the scholarly labours of such men as 
Harland, Wilkinson, and Milner. And if our “ Blackbur 
School” be not so eminent, it is at least worthy to take rank 


close behind that of Manchester as a nursery of native Lancashire 
literature. 


Such names as Baron and Billington, Dugdale, Walker, Raw- 
cliffe, Yates, and others “ too numerous to mention,” suggest to an 
old Blackburnian a garland of poesy such as very few towns can 
show; and it has been through a “hope long deferred,” that 
some one older and better qualified than himself might undertake 
the task, that the present writer has delayed for several years the 
execution of a work in which he has long been interested. 


The writer regrets, and apologises beforehand, for his own lack 
of biographical and other information about many of our local 
poets—and this regret and apology apply with threefold 
force to the very earliest of the writers whose poems will be 
quoted ; but he trusts that the poems themselves will be found 
generally acceptable; some for their real merit—and these, he 
hopes, will be many—others less for their intrinsic merit than for 
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their historical or topographical interest ; and others again—of a 
lighter kind—as examples of the kind of humour which has 
found favour in this part of Lancashire during many changeful 
generations. 


Perhaps a few words of explanation may be necessary in order 
to indicate the rule followed in the compilation of the work. The 
immense amount of matter to be dealt with necessitated the adop- 
tion of, and the strict adherence to, some limiting principle. 
After long and careful consideration, the writer decided to in- 
clude two classes of poets only: the one consisting of natives of 
Blackburn or its immediate neighbourhood ; and the other com- 
prising poets who had not merely resided in or close to 
Blackburn, but had been contributors to one or another of the 
several journals published in the town, Had the work been ex- 
tended, so as to include all poets who are known to have resided 
here, it is quite certain that it would have got far beyond its 
present size; and would consequently have been too large for 
publication in one complete and compact volume. 


The writer has spared no pains to make the work (within the 
limits just mentioned) as complete as possible. He has made 
frequent and careful inquiries, extending over more than three 
years, about all the Blackburn poets whose names have, from time 
to time, become known to him. ‘There are three, however,—men- 
tioned in-a locally well known poem by William Billington,— 
whom he has not succeeded in tracing. These were named 
respectively Bradley, Stewart, and Hughes; but none of the 
living poets of Blackburn appear to have known them; and no 
poems, bearing their signatures, seem to have been locally 
printed. 


In order to add to the permanent interest and value of the 
volume, Portraits have been given of all the Blackburn poets of 
whom it was possible to obtain good likenesses. This has been 
done at the suggestion of Mr. James Rostron, Editor of the 
“Blackburn Times,” to whom the writer is indebted, not merely 
for consistent encouragement, but, to a large extent for the oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing the work: many of these chapters,— 
since revised and supplemented,—having first appeared in that 
journal. 
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The writer thanks the living poets, and the representatives of 
deceased poets, for permission to quote from printed works ; also, 
in some cases, for the privilege of including valuable ‘poems not 
previously printed. He wishes gratefully to record the fact that 
the living poets have,—each according to his or her opportuni- 
‘ties,—given great assistance to the work: not merely as it affects 
themselves, but especially in regard to the preservation of the 
best work of their literary predecessors. Finally, he thanks 
Messrs. Abel Heywood and Son for their courteously-expressed 
permission to quote from Lithgow’s edition of the Life and 
Poetical Works of John Critchley Prince. 

G.H. 
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George JHull. 


By JosEPH BARON. 


Re-printed from “The Blackburn Times,’ May 31st and 
June 7th, 1902. 


It is many years since William Billington told us that 


“In Education, Blackburn claims to stand on higher ground,— 
In Authorship, to more than rival many towns around,” 


and though I do not care to commit myself by corroborating the 
flattering statement made in that first line I can, with confidence, 
endorse that embodied in the last one; nay, I would even suggest 
that the letter “m” be dispensed with in the word “ many,” for 
my own list of local writers in prose and verse during the last 
three centuries runs well into the second hundred, and a book- 
case of Brobdignagian proportions would be required for 
the accommodation of all the books and pamphlets they have 
produced. A trio such as Thomas Dunham Whittaker, John 
Morley, and William Westall (inter alia) would confer distinction 
upon any city in the kingdom. 

But it is with the local writers of verse that these articles deal, 
and thanks to the enthusiasm and industry of the subject of the 
present sketch a more satisfactory answer has been given to the 
question “ Where are the Blackburn poets gone ?” than was given 
by William Billington to his friend Charles Rooks exactly twenty 
years since. For Mr. Hull has gathered them all about him,— 
the living and the dead,—and we have had of their best ; and I 
say without any fear of contradiction that for quality, as well as 
for quantity, these poetical efforts of Blackburn’s sons are not 
equalled (in quality or quantity) by the efforts of any one town’s 
writers in Great Britain. 


Those readers who, week by week, have been interested in the 
writers and their works may not have noticed how very many of 
them were, or are, factory hands,—may not have realised what 
lives of struggle and sorrow they lived. And sang through it 
all! Of many of them it may be said,—as Laycock said of Sam 
Bamford : 
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“ He sang when his mate drooped away at his side 
Not a song o’ rejoicin’ or gladness, 

But a low plaintive dirge, softened deawn an’ subdued, 
Wellin’ eawt ov a heart full o’ sadness. 

He sang, too, when th’ spoiler bore off his lone lamb, 
Tho’ his heart wi’ deep sorrow were riven ; 

Still he didn’t despair, for he’d faith to believe 
’At his dear ones had gone up to heaven. 


He sang when th’ breet sunshine illumined his path, 
An’ th’ fleawr’s were 0 bloomin’ areawnd ; 
An’ he sang,too,when th’ storm-cleawds coom sweeping along, 
An’ threatened to crush him to th’ greawnd. 
He sang when his een had grown tearful an’ dim, 
An’ his toppin’ had turned thin an’ grey ; 
An’ th’ muse never left this owd veteran bard 
Till deeath coom an’ took him away.” 


Although Mr. Hull is himself a poet in every sense of the 
word, and a Blackburnian, also, he cannot, on his own invitation, 
join the goodly company he has gathered together. A doctor may 
write a medical treatise, and speak on every page of /zs diagnosis 
and fis experience as a practitioner,—W. G. Grace may write a 
book on the great summer pastime and repeatedly allude to 
himself as a batsman; but the poet who compiles an anthology 
of contemporary verse may not include anything of his own. 
That which is thought to be “ official” or “ authoritative” in the 
‘one case is regarded as “conceit” and “bad form” in the other. 
Wherefore I am compelled to look to it that the provider of our 
feast of reason,—a most sumptuous banquet,—does not officiate 
as a waiter merely, but that he sits at table with us, participates 
in the toasts, and “ does his nook” at the singing. 


George Hull was born at 38, Eanam, Blackburn, on Sunday, 
May roth, 1863; his father was John Hull, of Samlesbury, and 
his mother (Alice) was a daughter of James Atkinson, of Hogh- 
ton. Most of George’s younger days were spent in the country, 
for when he was a year old his parents removed to Hoghton, and 
from thence to Croston. At the latter place he was sent to a 
dame’s school, but his education was obtained at St. Ann’s, King 
Street, and St. Mary’s, Islington, the family having returned to 
Blackburn before the embryo poet was six years of age. After 
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leaving school he started work in the office of the late Richard 
Bell, architect, and from there went as clerk to Mr. Thomas 
Winter, engineer. He was next engaged, in a similar capacity, 
by the late Thomas Parkinson, the brass founder; then came a 
term with Mr. Thomas Craven, the builder of the additions to 
Stonyhurst College, and an eight-years as engrossing clerk to 
the late Mr. Thomas Ainsworth, solicitor. In 1891 George entered 
the service of his father, Mr. John Hull, coal merchant, with 
whom he is still engaged. 


I do not know that he “lisped in numbers,” or “penn’d a 
stanza when he should engross,” but I do remember his first 
verses appearing in “ Facts and Fancies” a trifle over a score of 
years ago, and the promise they displayed. This promise was 
fulfilled in future contributions to “ The Lamp,” and to the Man- 
chester, Preston, Blackburn, and other newspapers. A selection 
from these appeared in book form, in 1894, under the title of 
“The Heroes of the Heart, and other lyrical poems,” and ran to 
110 pages. His other verses (including a series of “ Lyrics of 
Lancashire ”—written specially for the “ Preston Guardian”) 
are still in a fugitive state, so that his poetical output is not 
large in quantity ; but the quality is there, as I hope to show by 
the specimens I give. 


Imprimis, a few words on the Singer’s Mission, prefaced with 
some verses from our singer’s poem “To a lark”: 


TO A LARK. 


What ails my little warbler ? 
He singeth not to-day, 

From his cage beneath the window here, 
His carol sweet and gay. 


He is longing for the freedom 
He used to know and love, 

When his home was in the woodlands wide, 
His cage the sky above. 


Ah, well ! my tiny minstrel, 
I sympathise with thee ; 

I, too, am weak and weary now, 
And long so to be free. 
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Far from the giant buildings 
That half shut out the sun, 

Where men like slaves must labour on, 
And toil is never done. 


I long to greet the meadows 
Wherein a child I played ; 

To quench my thirst at the silver well, 
To wander through the glade ; 


To hear the bells at evening 
Ring out so sweet and low ; 

To sit beside the stream, and hear 
The music of its flow. 


But ah ! my little singer, 
My hopes, like thine, are vain ; 
I toil for men with book and pen, 
Bound down by labour’s chain. 


The stanzas just quoted are reminiscent of George Linnzus 
Banks’ “ Lay of the Captive Lark,” even if Mr. Hull does not 
emphasise the singer's mission (there, any way) as Banks did: 


“They put me in a cage 
With sloping roof and bars— 
Me who could soar with the sage, 
And talk to the silvern stars.” 


“ But better it is that I 
Should be pent up here alone 
Without space to soar or fly, 
Leading the life of a drone, 


Than the dwellers in courts and alleys dim 
Should lack the grace of a daily hymn.” ' 


Let me now give you Mr. Hull’s poem entitled “The Poet’s 
Reward,” in order that you may judge by the remaining samples 
I reproduce whether or no he has remained true to his ideals. 
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THE POET’S REWARD. 


The worldling said unto the bard, 
“Why waste thy precious time in song, 
To please the ever-changing throng ?— 
For they will give thee no reward.” 


The bard was silent for a while; 
Then, with a touch of magic fire, 
His fingers swept the tuneful lyre, 

And he made answer with a smile. 


“T ask not their rewards,” he said, 
“The Master deigned to send me here 
To teach, and by my songs to cheer 
The priceless souls for whom he bled. 


“T am the servant—He the Lord,— 
And I must do my duty well 
Whilst in this fleeting world I dwell. 
And trust in him for my reward. 


“T know ’tis hard to sing at times 
When faithless children of this earth 
Deny the beauty, truth, or worth 

Of poet’s noblest, stateliest rhymes. 


“But what of that ? All are not so; 
And over some—thank God, not few !— 
A song falls like the morning dew 

And cools the fever of their woe. 


“ And so I do not sing in vain, 
But scatter songs upon my way, 
And find glad listeners every day, 
Amid life’s sunshine, storm, or rain. 


“These songs, perchance, may bring sweet tears 
And memories of days of yore 
To some whose time of joy seemed over, 

And give them peace unknown for years. 


“Or some poor wanderer, steeped in sin, 
Responding to my simple lay 
May feel his heart inclined to pray, 
And, cleansed, a nobler life begin. 
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“To help my brethren in the strife 
’Gainst sin, or sorrow, dark and drear, 
To teach them none but God to fear, 
_ Shall be the objects of my life. 


“ And for refreshment I will drink 
From streams of song which bards of old 
Have poured from minds sublime and bold ; 
And I will be content to think 


“That God, who unto me hath given 
The depth of grief, the height of mirth,— 
If I but do His work on earth, 

Will give me my reward in Heaven !” 


Excellent as are Mr. Hull’s poems in book English, it is in his 
dialect work that we see him at his best, and there chiefly because 
of his love for the country and country folks ; just as Waugh and 
Brierley were at their best in delineating “Besom Ben,” of 
Lobden Moor, and the “ Layrock of Langleyside,” respectively. 
True, our old friend, “ Jack o’ Ann’s,” has shown us that there 
is much poetry to be found in towns’ folk, as has his brother, 
“ Bill o Jack’s”; but for all that it is in the country and among 
its inhabitants that the dialect writer finds the best material. Most 
of you know Waugh’s charming lyric, “ Mary, link th’ arm 7 
mine”; say, then, if the following verses by Mr. Hull do not 
form a fitting companion to it :— 


THE WINTER’S COMIN’ ON, MI. LASS. 


The winter’s comin’ on, mi lass, the north wind’s blowin’ cowd: 

Aw’m sure we’ve cooarted long enough, it’s time eawr tale wer 
towd, 

The brids ’at sung 7’ yonder tree are flown across the brine, 

An’ aw’ve a cheery hooam for thee, where love’s, breet sun can 
shine. 


Tha doesno’ want to ged mo lost among the moorland snow, 

Thi laugh belies tha when tha says aw needn’d come at o. 

When t’ weather’s wild, we cornd ged eawt a-walkin’ hawf an 
heawr, 

There’s olez some’at rough abeawt 
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a snowstorm or a sheawr. 
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An’ when aw coom an’ stop 7’ th’ heawse yo’r lads mek sich a din 
That iv aw’ve bod two words to say aw connod ged ’em in. 

Thi fayther will talk politics, an’ likes a reawnd wi’ me,— 

He thinks aw come a-campin’ him, an’ nod a-cooartin’ thee. 


An’ when thers nobry else ith’ place, yore Molly ceawrs i’th’ nook, 

As quate .an’ wakken as a meawse, wi’ th’ papper or a book ; 

Hoo reads a deeal, an’ one would think her common sense would 
tell 

“At cooarters sometimes like an heawr to whisper bi thersel’. 


Thi fayther thinks when fooak ged wed they should hev lots o’ 
brass,— 

A mon should hev his fortune med afoor he claims his lass. 

Aye, well ! aw’m wo'th a field or two, a bonny cot an’ 0; 

An’ when there’s steady hands at th’ plough sich things are sure 
to grow. 


‘The sweetest charm o’ wedded life is nod 7’ fortunes grand ; 

It’s nau’but known to th’ mon an’ wife ’at’s strivin’ hand-in-hand. 
The lark ’at builds id own wee nest is merry wi’ id mate, 

While mony a soul con find no rest inside a palace gate. 


An’ neaw aw’ve welly done, mi lass, mi stooary’s getten towd :— 

An’ winter’s comin’ on, mi lass, the north wind’s blowin’ cowd,— 

‘Come show thi bonny een to me, clasp thi two hands 7’ mine, 

An’ say tha’ll claim wod waits for thee, an’ mek yon sweet cot 
thine. 


Another companion picture,—-not a copy, mind,—is found in 
“ Eawr Dick’s Beawn A-Cooartin’ To-Neet,” by Mr. Hull; for 
genuine humour, and all that is “ gradely,” it is fit to rank with 
“The Dule’s i’) This Bonnet o’ Mine,” by the Lancashire 
Laureate. 


EAWR DICK’S BEAWN A-COOARTIN’ 
TO-NEET. 


There’s twopence bin gin to eawr Johnny 
For cleynin’ a new pair 0’ shoon ; 

Some ’bacco’s bin bowt for mi gronny, 
For airin’ yon breeches o’ th’ oon ; 

A reet hearty kiss to eawr Lizzie, 
For fixin’ a collar on reet :— 

Yo wonder wod meks o so busy,— 
Eawr Dick’s beawn a-cooartin’ to-neet ! 
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For mony a week he’s bin pinin’, 
An’ ceawrin’ 7’ th’ nook like a foo’ ; 
But neaw t’ sun’s beginnin’ o’ shinin’, 
. An’ t’ sky shows a wee bit o’ blue. 
His luck hes bin varra like th’ weather, 
But things are at last geddin’ breet,— 
Aw’ve sin him an’ Nelly together, 
An’ Dick’s beawn a-cooartin’ to-neet. 


He’s just hed a dust wi’ mi fayther 
O’er nod comin’ in afoor ten ; 

Mi dad tells-him straight as he’d rayther 
Not see bits o’ lads actin’ men: 

“ When he wer a lad, there wer never 
Sich pride when a lass wer to meet.” 
Mi gronny chimes in, “ Well, iv ever !— 
What’s up wi’ thi memory to-neet ?” 


Mi mother toyls on—Heaven bless her ! 
Hoo hesnd a deeal to say ; 
Though aw waur feeard the news would distress her, 
When hoo heeard id so sudden to-day. 
For Dick thinks the waurld ov his mother, 
He’s kind, an’ his temper’s so sweet ; 
Hoo knows ’at hoo’ll ne’er see another 
Like him as goes cooartin’ to-neet. 


But hoo likes the shy look o’ good natur’ 
As shines i’ sweet Nellie’s blue een ; 

For t’ lass is as daicent a craytur 
As ever coom trippin’ o’er t’ green. 

Her bonny face fills mo wi’ pleasure, 
Whenever aw happen to see ’t,— 

May joy be shared eawt i’ full measure 
To them as goes cooartin’ to-neet ! 


Good heavens ! O t’ drawers are upended, 
He’s left o his rags upo’ t’ floor ; 
His stockin’s hev o to be mended, 
While he’s swellin’ off eawt o’ t’ door ! 
Neer mind !_ Aw’’s be like to excuse him,— 
His heart’s med his heyd'a bit leet,— 
An’ aw know Nelly wi-nod refuse him, 
When Dick goes a-cooartin’ to-neet. 
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Mr. Hull has given us many portraits in his book, all of them 
speaking likenesses. For humour, tenderness, common-sense and 
pathos, give me his “ Philosopher Bill,” “Owd Jemmy,” and 
“ Johnny’s Watch,”—all in “ The Heroes of the Heart ” volume, 
and “ Dicky Blue,” and “Owd Betty’s Dowters,” from the “ Lan- 
cashire lyrics before referred to. Here are two of his portraits of 
men characteristically Lancastrian,—portraits drawn with photo- 
graphic accuracy :-— 


PHILOSOPHER BILL, 


Aw’m just gooin’ deawn for a pipe an’ a gill 

An’ a hofe an heawr’s camp wi’ Philosopher Bill ; 

He’s the faucest owd chap that aw ever did see, 

Wi a reet merry twinkle i’ oather blue e’e. 

O, them een ov owd Bill’s ! they con look a mon through,— 
He con tell in a crack a wise chap fro’ a foo’: 

Id wer just through him reading fooak’s thowts wi’ sich skill 
That he fost geet the name o’ Philosopher Bill. 


He’s nod to co rich; but he’s ne’er discontent, 

For his life, like his money, ’s bin ter’ble weel spent : 

His motto wer olez “tek keer 0’ yo’r own; 

Mek yo’r childer do th’ same; let yo’r neighbours alone ; 
Dornd lock up yo'r heart when yo lock yo’r heawse door, 
But keep a warm place in ’t for th’ wanderin’ poor ; 

For wi’ givin’ some beggar an owd pair o’ shoon 

Yo’ may find a new pair when yo’re climbin’ Aboon !” 


But the things he cries deawn wi’ o t’ strength ov his lungs 
Are envious fooak an’ their envious tongues :— 

“They’re t’ seawrdocks o’ th’ waurld,” so he said yesterneet, 
“ An’ they cornd abide th’ appos for tastin’ so sweet. 
So they tittle an’ tattle, an’ poo’ a long face, 

Iv yo’ keep yo’rsel wakken an’ lick ’em 7’ th’ race ; 
An’ though yo’d to walk, while they rooad in a cart, 
They’ll whimper like lads ‘Tha’d to’ mich ov a start. 
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“Ty yo’re merry an’ single, an’ howds up yor yed, 
They’ll say, ‘Thad’ll hev to be tamed when it’s wed ;’ 
Iv yo’re wed, wi’ two childer, while they’ve a lot moor, 
They'll wish to the Lord yo’ wer pown wi’ a scoor ; 
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Iv a chap an’ his mate con keep thick o their life, 
They’re sure to cry ‘henpeck’ at him or his wife ; 
An’ sooa they keep singin’ wherever yo’ torn, 

‘One hofe o’ this waurld doesn’d know as its born !’” 


“Heaw different,” says Bill, “are th’ owd mates we’ve booath 
known, 

"At “Il mek both yer luck an’ misfortunes their own, 

An’ll olez contrive to be somewheer abeawt 

When yo’r lamp o’ good fortune hes welly gone eawt. 

O, they'll feed the dull flame wi’ a word o’ good cheer, 

An’ rejoice 1’ their hearts when id blazes eawt clear, 

For they’n pity an’ charity strong i’ their breast, 

An’ th’ angels keep guard when they lie deawn to rest ” 


Aw’ve hearkened owd Bill till mi e’en were quite dim, 
An’ aw’ve often thowt angels coom talkin’ to him ; 

For though sometimes he rages at wrong an’ disate, 
There’s nobry 7 th’ waurld as he knows heaw to hate ! 
May he live to be moor nor a hundred year’ owd, 

Wi his cupboard weel packed, an’ his hearth never cowd, 
An’ his daicent owd dame to keep breetenin’ still 

The last cheery days o’ Philosopher Bill. 


DICKY Bir Win: 


Mony a kindly heart aw’ve known, i’ mi time, 

Mony a faithful heart that’s shown heaw sublime 
Gradely friendship throws id’ leet 
Reawnd a weary wanderer’s feet, 

Through this waurld o’ storm an’ sleet, grief an’ crime. 


But mi best-belov’d of o—tried an’ true !— 
Wer a chap they use’ to co “ Dicky Blue.” 
He wer one o’ th’ good owd stamp ; 
An’ aw ne'er begrudged a tramp 
Of a mile or sooa to camp Dicky Blue. 


He wer twice as owd as me when we met, 
But the kindness in his e’e haunts mo yet, 
As he tottered to his cheer 
I’ my nook, when aw cogm here, 
When mi e’en wi’ sorrow’s tear hed bin wet. 
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He wer varra quate an’ humble in his: ways ; 
An’ aw never heeard him grumble i’ mi days. 
Though his owd limbs might be weary, 

Trampin’ life’s rough road so dreary, 
Yet a smile so breet an’ cheery he could raise. 


Still to t’ ways o’ th’ owden time he would cling, 
An’ aboon one good owd rhyme he could sing. 
Though he walked along so quately, 
In a suit nod fashioned lately, 
Yo'd ha’ said he looked as stately as a king. 


An’ whenever yo’ unsneckt Dicky’s door, 

Yo’ wer sure o’ frank respect,—rich or poor: 
To his neighbours olez kind ; 
To their failin’s olez blind; 

He wer one yod hardly find in a scoor. 


Neaw, mi owd mate’s laid at rest, deawn yon broo, 
Wi the daisies o’er his breast, peepin’ through ; 
But aw pray that when life’s leet 
Fades for ever frae mi seet, 
Aw may wakken wheer aw s’ meet Dicky Blue ! 


Here is another, equally characteristic and true :— 


HONEST ROGER. 


Here’s good luck to honest Roger ! find his match ’at con, 
He’s a blunt an’ true owd codger—every inch a mon ! 

O the daicent chaps ’at know him like his witty tongue ; 
Nowt but two-faced rascals co him, when they’n getten stung ! 


Roger’s varra good at speawtin’, rich i’ common sense, 

Though th’ owd cooat he knocks abeawt in bod cost eighteenpence 
He believes id little matters wod yo’n getten on, 

If yer bits o’ rags an’ tatters clooathe an honest mon. 


Wod he says is reet, depend on’t,—“Search this waurld 0 through, 
Truth ’ll live to win at th’ end on’, lies I] never do ! 

Iv a chap’s a deawnreight streight un, humble though he be ”-— 
Says Owd Roger—“ he’s a reight un, just the mon for me !” 
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Roger likes, just after dinner, chattin’ wi’ his mates— 
Two-o’-thre’ weyvers an’ a spinner—deawn bi th’ factory gates. 
Mony a bit 0’ good debatin’, mixed wi’ gradely fun, 

Passes while they’re stannin’ waitin’ till ther “ bell heawr’s ” done. 


Mony a dispute he’s decided, mony a feight he’s stopped ; 
He’s their judge, an’ when he’s tried id oft the case is dropped. 
Mony a face hes he med sunny,—dried up mony a tear, 

Sin’ he geet thad bit o’ money left to him last year. 


That’s the only thing he’s sly in—doin’ good to th’ poor ; 
Lots ’at hev no bed to lie in know his friendly door. 

Bless thi heart ! owd Honest Roger, Heaven wodn’d be 
Quite as far off earth, owd codger, iv we’d mooar like thee ! 


Here is a female companion to the foregoing,—a “bit” not 
unworthy the pages of George Eliot’s “ Mill on the Floss” ; it is 
from the Lancashire lyrics already alluded to :— 


“OWD BETTY’S :-DOWTERS.” 


“Eh ! dear o’ me !” owd Betty said, “ wodever mon aw do ? 
This tribe o’ mine an’ my owd mon’s they fairly run me through. 
Six strapping lasses, five gred lads, beside eawr Jem an’ me— 
Aw’m sure if things dorn’d awter soon aw’s lay me deawn an’ dee. 


We're ill to’ far fro’ ony teawn, this farm’s a mile to’ big ; 
These lasses will nod wark at o—they’d sooner dance an’ jig. 
There’s ne’er a ball for miles areawnd but they mun e’en go to ’t 
But as for setlin’ deawn to wark, they rayley will nod do ’t.” 


“ An’ wod o’er t’ lads ?” her neighbour axed; “Oh! t lads is 
reet enough ; 

When farmin’s slack they olez tak’ to cartin’ coyls an’ stuff. 

Frae killin’ pigs to buildin’ brigs there’s ne’er a job comes wrang ; 

Ar’ every lad, just like his dad, goes at id wi’ a bang. 


“ But th’ lasses never addles nowt ; they potter up an’ deawn ; 
Here’s one o’ th’ lot ’ll wesh a pot, an’ th’ other mend a geawn. 
An’ one may haply try to darn a stockin’ neaw an’ then ; 

But ne’er a shillin’ will they earn bi th’ rent day comes again.” 
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Owd Betty’s neighbour smiled, an’ said, “ Aw know thae’rt ter’ble 
Poor ; 

An’ yet thae’rt better off a deeal than mony an’ mony a scoor: 

Yon lasses does tha lots 0’ jobs thae couldn’d do thisel ; 

They tent their fayther; tent yo’r lads, an’ mek thee quite a 
swell.” 

“That’s reet enough, but sich like stuff,” said Bet, “’ll never do: 

There’s nod one lass ’at’s addlin’ brass, an’ thad’s wod meks mo 
rue. 

An’ as for t’ lasses tentin’ t’ lads, it’s like aw towd eawr Jem— 

Aw’ rayther somebry else’s lads were lookin’ after them !” 


“Well,” t’ neighbour said, “ thae knows eawr Ted is cooartin’ yo’r 
Susanne— 

Hor chance is th’ best ; an’ as for th’ rest, thee nayther plot nor 
plan: 

Yon house o’ thine just now may feel wi’ lasses rayther throng ; 

But dress ’em fine an’ keep ’em weel, they’ll nod be here so long !” 


These two extracts are all I am able to quote further of Mr. 
Hull’s dialect work (with the exception of the concluding speci- 
men) owing to exigencies of space, and to the fact that I am 
anxious to present one or two non-dialect poems. The first con- 
sists of two verses from :— 


OWD JEMMY. 


But moast ov o, owd Jemmy loved a pratty little child ; 

Id mattered nowt wod troubled him—iv he si one he smiled. 
He’d welly olez one bi th’ hand when ramblin’ to and fro’, 

An’ th’ youngsters seemed to think as he wer th’ Grandad to’em o. 


To’ard th’ latter end he use’ to say he’d be content to dee, 
Iv he mut sit at “ Heaven’s door,” wi’ a child on oather knee. 
An’ when his life wer goin’ deawn, like th’ ocean’s ebbin’ tide, 
He couldn’d be contented till they browt one to his side. 


The following are the first and last verses of :— 


A COUNTRY LIFE FOR ME. 


A country life for me, mi lads, a country life for me ! 

O’er breezy hills an’ fleawry dales aw ’s ramble till aw dee. 

Aw fost see leet wheer t’ sky wer breet an’ throstles sung so gay, 
An’ olez loved th’ owd country side when aw wur miles away. 
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Aye, give to me the country lanes,where peace an’ quateness dwell, 
For theer a sweetness floods mi heart as words can never tell ! © 
O’er breezy hills an’ fleawry dales aw’m fain to ramble still, 

An’ fo asleep i’ th’ owd churchyard at th’ foot o’ yonder hill. 


In Mr. Hull’s non-dialect verses many readers will recognise 
the influence of two popular poets, one of them Adelaide Proctor, 
and the other Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,—no bad influences, 
either. Nothing spasmodic, nothing sensational; just enough of 
the religious element not to repel the student of secular poetry,— 
if so prosaic a term may pardonably be employed in connection 
with poetry,—as Pollock’s “ Course of Time,” Blair’s “Grave,” 
and Young’s “ Night Thoughts” would repel. The “ Heroes of 
the Heart” volume contains many pieces of a devotional charac- 
ter,—and of a private character,—but they are such as any man 
cr woman of any sect can read,and be the better for it. Especially 
do they appeal to married people, and to parents, notwith- 
standing the undercurrent of sadness present in several,— 


“Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought.” 


Here is a sample :— 
LOVE AND ANGER. 


O, breathe no more that angry word ! 
For grief will reign if such be said: 

But know, when Anger’s voice is heard 
The spirit of true Love hath fled. 


I know he may return again, 

With sweeter smile and greater power ; 
Yet he may fail to conquer pain 

Created in a careless hour. 


When years have passed, if Death lay low 
The gentle one to thee so dear, 

Thy own hot words will swell thy woe, 
While lonely weeping o’er her bier. 


Or, if God call thee first away, 
She will not bless thy memory more 

If words like those thy lips would say 
Have often pierced her leal heart’s core. 
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Our lite hath more of night than day, 

Its days have more of shower than sun ; 
But kindness is a lamp whose ray 

Will beam when days of joy are done. 


Then let thy kindness brighter shine 
To-day when skies are dark above ; 

And light with peace the face benign 
Of her who lives for home and love. 


Thus, trampling down all selfish pride, 
A noble victory thou shalt win, 
Gladden the dear one by thy side, 
And hear a voice say from within,— 


“Well done ! Thy kind and manly word 
True blessings on thy life hath shed ; 

For know, when Love’s sweet voice is heard, 
God’s angel, Peace, thy way doth tread !” 


The following song is a more recent composition: being taken 
from the “ Lyrics of Lancashire” already mentioned :-— 


THE LILY-MAID ‘OF “BRINDLE; 


Within a cot down yon hill-side, 
Where a little brook doth rindle, 
Dwells she that is to be my bride,-— 
The lily-maid of Brindle. 
Old Hoghton Tower looks o’er the bower 
Which hides this woodland fairy, 
And breezes free from the western sea 
Make music for my Mary. 


When o’er the fields this maid doth pass 
The little birds sing sweeter, 

The daisies in the soft green grass 
Look up with smiles to greet her. 
The milk-white lamb will leave its dam 

To seek my love’s caressing, 
And each dumb thing to her doth cling, 
Secure of peace and blessing. 
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The tender children at their play 
Delight to cluster round her ; 

I never shall forget the day 
When in their midst I found her. 


' With them so sweet about her feet 


I could not choose but love her, 
For the radiant grace of her young face 
Was like the heaven above her. 


With many a softly whispered prayer 
I wooed the gentle maiden, 
As to her home we did repair 
With woodland posies laden. 
And when'I’d seen her sweet blue e’en 
With love on me first beaming, 
The whole green earth seemed filled with mirth 
As pure as childhood’s dreaming. 


And now I wait the happy morn 
When proudly I shall claim her: 
Another Spring will scarce be born 
Ere the nuptial knot re-name her. 
Since each bright day that fleets away 
More lovely hath revealed her, 
I'll gladly swear by all things fair 
Through life to guard and shield her. 


Whate’er of good or ill betide 
Shall find me wise and wary,— 
Still constant to my youth’s fair bride, 
The gentle-hearted Mary ! 

In our dear home by fair Mintholme 
Love's light shall never dwindle ; 
But shine for aye, as it shines to-day, 

On the lily-maid of Brindle ! 
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My two next selections are sonnets—a difficult form of verse, 
but admirably managed not only in these but also in several of 
the other sonnets in the volume they adorn :— 


FAITH. 


There came an Angel-King to dwell with men ; 
He gained allegiance through celestial things, 
And ’neath the shadow of his mighty wings 
The peace of Eden drew near earth again. 
Souls, Godlike, traversed every mount and glen 
Of changing life, with hearts that knew not fear, 
Their hopes were great, their aims were high and clear, 
Their lowliest lives had noble features then. 


But O ! if life waxed strong beneath his sway, 
Far stronger death ! for then the angel strode 
With lifted sword by each true pilgrim’s side, 
And smote the demons by the darkling road ; 
Then threw the gates of Heaven open wide, 
And God’s own smile became eternal day ! 


HOGHTON TOWER. 


(Built in Queen Elizabeth’s reign by Thomas Hoghton, whose story 
is told in that quaint old ballad, ‘‘The Blessed Conscience,’’ in 
Harland and Wilkinson's ‘‘ Ballads and Songs of Lancashire.’’) 


Not solely that thou speakest of the hour 
When Royal James and all his train were seen 
To chase the deer about thy woodlands green, 
Do I revere thee, stately Hoghton Tower ! 
I think of him who built thy “ lordly bower 
Of sports” upon this rocky height serene, 
Yet fled abroad, took Conscience for his Queen, 
And dying gave his memory to her dower. 
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E’en now I see him wander down the hill, 
And view the lovely landscape, and the sea 

Which in the distance seems so bright and still ; 
And, as he looks with longing back to thee, 

A voice seems through his wavering soul to thrill, 
And says, “ Take up thy cross and follow me !” 


I have still one more poem to give, and it is in the dialect, and 
ought to have come first instead of last, for it is the keynote to 
the whole of Mr. Hull’s dialect work. And the reader must not 
run away with the idea that the “ Lyrics of Lancashire,” and the 
hundred and odd pages of verse which make up the “ Heroes of 
the Heart” volume, represent anything like the whole of their 
author’s contribution to the literature of the county. As a matter 
of fact they are a very small portion of it; for Mr. Hull is joint 
author with Cornelius McManus of a small volume of “ Tales 
from the Ribble Valley ”—now, I believe, quite out of print,—as 
also of several series of excellent dialect stories specially written 
for the “ Preston Guardian” and “ Lancashire Daily Post” ; 
amongst them may be mentioned his “ Cracks bi th’ Winter Fire,” 
“ Larks at th’ Lane Ends,” “ Owd Roger’s Neet Skoo,” “ Robin’s 
Nest,” (a sequel to the last named series), “ Handloom Pieces,” 
“Under th’ Watch-Heawse Window,” “ Merry Meetings of the 
Miller Club,” and “Tales from the Old House at Dingleton.” 
Some day soon we should have these pleasing character bits, 
practical jokes, wise sayings, and charming verses collected and 
issued in one volume at a popular price; they would prove a 
welcome addition to any library. 


Here is the poem I mentioned :— 


LANCASHIRE FUN. 


When the leet fades away at the closin’ 0’ day, 
An’ toilin’ an’ scrapin’ are Jone, 

It’s merry an’ sweet wi’ mi true mates to meet 
For an heawr or two’s Lancashire fun. 


They sit reawnd yon fire, an’ their tongues never tire, 
As they tell o’ th’ wild marlocks they played 

When youth’s merry days seet their spirits ablaze, 
An’ they’d never known friendship to fade. 
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O ! there’s 0 sooarts 0’ wit, but there’s nowt as con hit 
The breet spot i’ this grey heyd o’ mine 

Like a crack or a song i’ eawr Lancashire tongue, 
For id raises owd mem’ries so fine. 


An’ th’ breet days ov owd, when mi heart wer so bowt 
An’ aw only knew sorrow bi name, 

Seem as fresh an’ as clear as the smiles aw meet here 
When aw coom mi owd cronies to claim. 


Then aw’ll tooast yo’, mi lads, may yo’r sons—like ther dads— 
Still be merry, straight-forrad, an’ true ; 

For a bit o gay chaff, or a reet hearty laugh, 
Nayther horts a wise mon nor a foo’. 


An’ as years rowl along, may they join in a song 
Otogether when toilin’ is done, 

Wi their hearts just as leet, as yo’r own are to-neet, 
Through an heawr or two’s Lancashire fun ! 


I think the reader will readily admit that the quality of the 
pieces already quoted is such as to entitle Mr. Hull to a high 
place in any assembly of Lancashire authors,—not Blackburn 
merely ; and seeing he is still on the “right side of forty” we 
may reasonably look forward to more work from his pen, maybe 
of even riper wisdom and of increased humour. His papers on the 
Poets of Blackburn will, it is devoutly to be hoped, result in the 
scattering of “more songs upon the way,” as well as of finding 
“more glad listeners every day.” 


And it is these “glad listeners” we want—we lowly bards ; 
not, mind you, that I admit for a moment that we are hit off, by 
Scott, in the well-known lines in “The Lay of the Last Min- 
strel ” :-— 


cNe er 
Was Flattery lost on poet’s ear: 
A simple race ! they waste their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile.” 
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We rather share the sentiments of a recent writer in the “ Century 
Magazine” who pleads for enjoyment of the great bards,—not 
analysis,—for love and appreciation, rather than study and dis- 
section ;. such readers, he says, get an intellectual exercise, but not 
an emotional experience. We want no cypher-hunters, and no 
discoverers of Cryptograms,—save in a Whitmanian sense :— 


“T doubt it not—then more, far more ; 
In each old song bequeathed—in every noble page or text, 
(Different—something unreck’d before—some unsuspected 
author, ) 
In every object, mountain, tree, and star—in every birth and life, 
As part of each—evolved from each—meaning behind the ostent, 
A mystic cypher waits infolded.” 


Ig 


Early Fugitive Poems. 
(1793 to 1823). 


It is probable that to this early period of Blackburn’s poetic 
history Longfellow’s lines quoted as our motto on the title page 
of this book may not apply so happily as to the later period with 
which living readers are acquainted. The local poems written 
at the latter end of the eighteenth century do not bear any 
evidence of having been the work of weavers, blacksmiths, or 
other artisans. They seem, rather, to have been written by 
persons of leisure; probably by members of those old and emin- 
ently respectable families who inhabited stately residences in 
King-street, when that useful, though not now very elegant 
thoroughfare was the principal street of the town. 


The following poem—the earliest that I have come across— 
is written in a style with which all students of eighteenth 
century poetry will be familiar. The valley referred to in it 
can hardly have been the valley of the Blakewater, judging from 
the reference to its “fair windings” and its “sweet scented 
velvets ” on which, it appears, the poets of that day were wont to 
rest. It may have been a lesser valley within our present 
boundary: such a lovely one, for instance, as Pemberton Clough, 
in the midst of the present Corporation Park :— 


ADIEU TO THE VALLEY. 


To thy charms, lovely valley, adieu, 
To the flow’rets that bloom on thy breast ; 
Thy fair windings, alas! I no longer pursue— 
On thy sweet scented velvets no longer I rest. 


No longer I taste the soft breezes of morn, 

Neath thy oak’s spreading branches where rustics unite, 
Nor rise to the notes of the shrill-tonéd horn, 

Nor enjoy the hind’s tale home returning at night. 
A 
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And from thee, faithless Mary, yet dear to my heart, 
Ye shepherds, fond mates of my frolicsome hours, 
Nymphs, woodlands, and groves, from ye all I must part, 
Woods, grots, gentle streams, and ye close covered bow’rs. 


Yes, all the gay moments of life are now fled, 

And the breast, late overflowing with joy, heaves a sigh; 
Misfortune’s keen hand presses hard on my head, 

And the tear of remembrance starts full in my eye. 


Happy scenes that are past, never more to return, 
Oblivion, ah, lend a fond lover thy aid :— 

’Tis in vain—tis for Mary, false Mary I mourn, 
And the strong tide of mem’ry can never be stay’d. 


Blackburn, July, 1793. PHILANDER. 


In politics, our eighteenth century Blackburn poets seem, for 
the most part, to have been “stern unbending Tories ;” but, in 
the year which saw the execution of Louis XVI., one need not 
have been a partisan of any kind to have sympathised, as one 
can even now, with the following :— 


VERSES 
SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY 
THE QUEEN OF FRANCE. 
O sanguinary herd! a moment pause— 
And stop the impious ardour of your rage, 
Let pity move you to embrace my cause, 
And mercy urge my sufferings to assuage. 


Your first decree deprived me of my throne, 
Your next (O cruel deed) my husband doomed to die. 
And now from these fond arms my infant’s torn, 
Condemned in solitary grief to lie. 


O let my child within these arms repose— 
His prattling tongue beguiles the tedious day: 
His playful soul diverts his mother’s woes, 
And sweetly smiling sings her grief away. 


But if you force him from my tear-swollen eyes, ® 
Heaven take us both where sorrow reigns no more, 
Where no curs’d crew to cloud our hopes arise, 
Nor spread fell faction on that happy shore. 
Blackburn, July 22nd, 1793. Z.R. 


EARLY FUGITIVE POEMS. 3 


The next poem, written in December, 1793, when England 
and France were at war, and when Napoleon Bonaparte was 
an Officer in the French Artillery, asks. certain questions, which, 
in spite of all our boasted progress during the intervening 
years, still call in vain for satisfactory answers :— 


WAR. 


Ah, frantic Rage! thou first-born child of Hell! 
Why dost thy breast with indignation swell? 
Has Reason quite forsook the human frame? 
Has Christendom renounc’d it’s honour’d name? 
No longer in the dreadful war engage, 

Nor cause thy sons to bleed in martial rage. 

See Commerce weeping o’er her half-starv’d sons, 
And hear the widow and the orphan’s moans. 

See heaps of ruins where fair cities stood, 

And verdant plains delug’d with human blood! 
Can God be pleased with scenes of devastation? 
Or rage internal meet His approbation? 
Indulgent heav’n! Ah, grant but this request, 
Diffuse sweet peace, and make the nations blest. 
Bid Commerce flourish—bid Religion grow ; 

On every useful art thy smiles bestow. 

Dart thy blest beams: the gloomy cloud dispel, 
And chase grim Discord to its native Hell. 


Blackburn. — D.D. 


The pleasure of seeing one’s name in print, to which Byron 
referred in a sarcastic couplet, does not appear to have appealed 
to such of our local poets as flourished during the closing years 
of the eighteenth century. Either from modesty or timidity, 
they nearly all seem to have sheltered themselves behind pen- 
names or initials: neither of which, at this distance of time, 
seem likely to assist us in the identification of the authors them- 
selves. But the task which we find beyond our powers now, 
would only just be sufficiently difficult to be interesting, at the 
time when the verses under notice were first printed. Blackburn 
at that time was a very small town indeed; just such a town as 
the one to which Waugh refers in his poem, “ Aw’ve worn mi bits 
o’ shoon away ” :— 
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A country teawn, where one can meet 
Wi’ friends, an’ neighbours known ; 
Where one can lounge 7’ th’ market-place, 

An’ see the meadows mown— 


And sensitive writers may well have shrunk from the publicity, 
which, in so small a place, would sometimes prove embarrassing. 
This would certainly be the case where the subject was so per- 
sonal as in these stanzas on— 


DOMESTIC FELICITY. 


Though grandeur flies my humble roof, 
Though wealth is not my share, 
Though lowly is my little cot, 
Yet happiness is there. 


A tender wife with mild cantroul, 
By sympathy confined, 

When rage the tumults of the breasts 
Becalms my troubled mind. 


Three pledges of our mutual love 
Kind Providence has given, 

And competence to nurse their hopes, 
Is all we ask of heaven. 


Still from the little we enjoy, 
A little we dispense ; 

And watch the buddings of their mind 
Just blossoming to sense. 


With arm entwin’d in arm we sit, 
And join their hands to pray; 

And teach the accents of their tongues. 
To hail the rising day. 


At eve again they kneel and bless 
The hours which now have past: 
And hope their cherished virtues may 

Prove happiness at last. 


Accept, Great Father of us all, 
Accept their little prayers, 

And grant the nurslings of our youth 
May crown our silver hairs. 
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Let those whose weak and infant limbs 
With tenderness we guide 

Be props unto our age, when down 
The steep of life we glide. 


May Ist, 1795. 


Here is a Pastoral by a Poet who knew not the lack of pence. 
His affluence is plainly proved by his cheerful reference to 
“health-giving poverty.” Poverty may be health-giving; but 
those who have experienced it may be trusted never to describe 
it by such a phrase. Notwithstanding this blemish, our author’s 
lines are worthy of attention, as the reader shall judge for him- 


self :— 


THE THRASHER. 


The Summer now has spent her genial heat, 

The bended sickle reap’d the ripen’d wheat ; 
From burthen’d fields, the swelling harvest borne, 
The spec’ous barns receive the crowded corn ; 
Loud on the sounding floors, o’er ev'ry vale 

Is heard the sturdy thrasher’s driving flail: 

The lab’ring rustic plies his ard’ous toil, 

From the full ears to fetch the golden spoil: 
Stript, in his coarse-spun shirt, of homely white, 
He braves the Winter’s blasts from morn till night ; 
Nor fear his hardy limbs the pains to know, 
Which gouts fix frequent on the sniv ling beau ; 
The fruits of luxury, and idle state, 

That rage in cities, and that vex the great— 
Health-giving poverty, with simple fare, 

Sound early sleep, and thought unknown to care ; 
The breath of wholesome fields, and herbs, and grain, 
To silver hairs his vig’rous powers sustain :— 
Behold him, circled round with piles of wheat, 
And subject sheaves lie spread beneath his feet ; 
With tyrant power, his wooden sceptre waves, | 
And wrests the tribute from ten thousand sheaves : 
The golden wealth from ev’ry husk is drain’d, 
And flows out fast to his exacting hand— 
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So rigid Conquerors contributions draw, 

And pillag’d Vassals thrash to naked straw. 

The lusty Husbandman, with open door, 
Admits all comers to his thrifty floor ; 

Which oft, in observation on his way, 

The loit’ring traveller allures to stay ; 

Where, instantly they join familiar prate 
Without the pains that courtly forms create ; 
And intervals afford the drudging swain, 
Refreshing pause of breathing-time to gain, 
While, rudely lolling on his resting flail, 

Some time he listens to the stranger’s tale ; 

Or asks ot news—of sieges hears, and wars, 
Then thrashes on, and thanks his happier stars. 
His bloodless weapon brandishes on high— 

Not life to injure, but its wants supply. 

Such harmless manners, Saturn’s reign supplied, 
Ere slaughtering arts were taught by wicked pride: 
And human kind, by curs’d ambition’s bane, 
Were made the harvest of the sanguin’d plain :— 
O may BriITANNIA ne'er such evils feel! 

Sav’d from the deadly waste of hostile steel ; 
And, bless’d in her Augustus’ sway, behold 

Fair Peace enduring, and the Age of Gold. 


Blackburn, November 15th, 1796. i = 


The subjoined Sonnet would be worthy of a place in any 
collection ; and its description of benevolence as the “ sister of 


love” is a phrase that stamps the piece as the work of a genuine 
poet. — 


SONNET TO BENEVOLENCE. 


Bright as the Star that o’er the Mountain’s brow 
Climbs, nimbly pointing to the source of day, 

Celestial harbinger of PEaAceE be thou, 
And chase the Fiends of Discorp far away. 


Too long, alas! the feeling heart has bled, 
Too long has Pity dropp’d the fruitless tear ; 
SISTER OF Love! thy genial influence shed, 
And lead the mind to better prospects near. 
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So shall the cheek of VirTUE cease to blush 

For crimes that would pollute her sacred name; 
And ruthless War forbear the Seeds to crush 

Of heav’n-bcrn LiBERTy and honest FAME ; 


But, like the star that never leaves the Pole, 
Shine thou eternal in the human Soul. 


C.M. 


April roth, 1797. 


Here is another sonnet: this time by our earliest acquaintance 
“ Philander,” who seems to have been commendably cheerful in 
the midst of his misfortunes ; though his reference to “ Beauty’s 
wanton glance” shows that he has not forgotten the “ false 
Mary ” of whom he sang in his “ Adieu to the Valley ” :— 


SONNET. 


Ah! why should I at gloomy fate repine, 
Though robb’d of all that health or fortune gave ; 
A mind sublime with Science still is mine, 
To stem the torrent and the storm to brave! 
Tho’ Beauty’s wanton glance, or tender smile, 
Should never light my cheek with rapture’s glow, 
Fancy and Genius aid my arduous toil, 
And give me pleasure worldlings never know ; 
O’er all the realms of science and of art 
My fancy rambles and my pencil glides ; 
And while the soft enchantment binds my heart, 
Each wayward wish for trifling joys subsides ; 
Religion, feeling, sentiment, appear, 
To heal the pang and dry misfortune’s tear! 


Our next poem is a model of simplicity in style and sincerity 
of expression. At the time when “T.” penned these lines, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Wellington) was engaged 
in his great and historic struggle with the first Napoleon and the 
rest of the Bonaparte tyrants and. usurpers, during which 
struggle the gallant Sir John Moore fell at Corunna :— 
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THE SOLDIER AT NIGHT. 


Come, sweet sleep, come; my members crave repose, 
Tired with the hard-fought contest of the day ; 

Come, sweet sleep, come; my willing eyelids close, 
And bid soft dreams around my pillow play. 


O let the scenes of battle far to-night, 

Far from my couch be scattered by thy breath: 
Pain to my heart, and sick’ning to my sight 

Are human groans and the red bed of death. 


O thou seducer of the human mind, 

Thou bane of millions, and thou bliss of none, 
Ambition! restless tyrant of mankind, 

No knee bend I before thy blood-stained throne. 


Yet coward am I none, nor small to-day 

Hath been the glory which myself have won; 
And many gallant heroes breathless lay, 

Sad marks of what my wearied arm hath done. 


Yes, I can feel my life’s blood burning flow 
With British ardour, when the foe comes nigh ; 
And when around the clashing sabres glow, 
My soul exults, and when the bullets fly. 


But still I long to view my native spot, 
My wife and rosy babes again to see, 

The cheerful fire blaze round my peaceful cot, 
And take my infant prattler on my knee. 


Haply, my loves, no more you'll bless my sight— 
Or, if you do, first many months must fly: 
And I again must mingle in the fight, 
And bear new toils, and see my comrades die. 


Ah, my beloved! safe in my native vale, 
Ye little know the hardships I sustain: 

Cold on my slumber comes the whistling gale, 
Chill fall the drifting snow and drenching rain. 


Lo! fancy now, with soft ideas fraught, 
Beholds you placed around your mother’s knee, 
Lisping the prayer her faithful love hath taught, 
That heaven may guard your sire from dangers free. 
Blackburn, February 7th, 1809.’ 408 
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Who that has ever loved a child—and, like our old Lancashire 
country people, I hold that “they’re not gradely folk” who don’t 
love children—will fail to treasure the stanzas entitled :— 


REMEMBRANCE OF A LITTLE FAVOURITE. 


Ah! sweetest child! tho’ ne’er again 
I may to this sad bosom press thee, 
Yet still thro’ years of anxious pain, 
My heart shall love, my lips shall bless thee. 


Still, still, with tears of fond regret, 

Shall thought in waking dreams recall thee ; 
And oft by many fears beset, 

Muse o’er the ills that may befall thee. 


For never can I cease to dwell 
On all thy looks and acts endearing ; 
Thy prattling tongue, remembered well, 
Thy gaze, while song or story hearing. 


Those sparkling eyes that kindled oft, 
With more than childish sense or feeling, 
Those pretty arms caressing soft, 
That kiss to dry my tears when stealing. 


That mimic air of martial rage, 
While sword or gun thy hand was grasping ; 
That studious look o’er letter’d page, ; 
That smile, while watchful Pero clasping. 


That fairy grace with which thy feet 
Danced artless, every eye delighting, 

While pleasure, genuine and sweet, 
Shone from thy features love-exciting. 


Those budding charms of mind and heart, 
That wondrous taste, that temper even ; 
All, all thou wast, nay, all thou art, 
An Angel, turning earth to heaven. 
These from my heart no time can take, 
Nor changing scenes make me forget thee ; 
I lov’d thee for thy own sweet sake ; 
And for thy own sake shall regret thee. 


Blackburn, October 15th, 1820. jb: 
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The two pieces with which I close the present selection are 
both of humble rank; but I have chosen them, out of a great 
many others, for their winning simplicity :— 


THE ROSE AND THE BRAMBLE. 


Deep in a sweet secluded vale, 
Where cottagers were few, 

Whose wants ne’er went beyond the dale, 
A lovely hedge-rose grew. 


To guard her from the spoiler’s hands, 
A spreading bramble bold, 

His thorns extends, his leaves expands, 
To shield her from the cold. 


Each hour new beauties added to 
This truly beauteous flower : 
And as they hourly rose to view, 
He hourly felt their power. 


But love, save in unconscious sighs, 
He dar’d not to her own— 

He sighs—he droops—he falls—he dies ; 
And leaves her quite alone. 


_No longer guarded by his thorns, 
She falls an early prey, 

Awhile a peasant’s breast adorns 
And then is cast away. 


Blackburn, January 28th, 1823. RusTIC. 


TO THE REDBREAST. 
WRITTEN DURING A HEAVY FALL OF SNOW. 


Lonely little chirping robin, 
Winter’s winds have wrecked thy nest, 
Warm’s my hearth—thy heart is throbbing— 
Wilt thou be my cottage guest ? 


Here no greedy, grey grimalkin 
Slily couch’d shall mar thy play, 

Unannoy’d by cruel faulkin, 
Undisturb’d by angry Tray. 
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Thou might hop about my lattice, 
Dry beneath the dropping eaves ; 
Share my crust—my cup, too—gratis, 

And my couch of soft seer leaves. 


Fast the flaky snow is falling, 
Night’s black hour is drawing near ; 
Dark, and deep, and more appalling 
Lonely pilgrims’ paths appear. 


Come then while the latch is lifted, 
Ere the hoar winds chill thy breast ; 

When each bush and brake is drifted, 
Where will little robins rest ? 


O how cheerful glow the embers, 
How the crackling faggots blaze ; 

Shelter here till past December’s 
Lonesome nights and gloomy days. 


And when spring again returning 
Clothes the earth with leaves and flowers, 
Thou shalt from my cot sojourning 
Join thy mates among the bowers. 


Yearly with a song I'll greet thee, 
Visitant of this lone spot ; 

Yearly too thou wilt repeat me 
Nature’s melancholy note. 


Come then, lonely little robin, 
Here no meddling hands molest ; 

Warm’s my hearth—thy heart is throbbing— 
Come and be my cottage guest. 


Blackburn, December, 1823. 


H.W. 
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Rachel (Prescott. 


Accept of wild flowers, wreathed by careless youth, 


Ere sage experience taught me sober truth. 


Thus reads the modest couplet which this early local Poetess 
placed upon the title-page of a little volume of verses which she 
published just before the close of the eighteenth century; and 
which, in a brief address dated, “ Blackburn, August Ist, 1799,” 
she dedicated “to, Mr. George Nicholson, Editor and Publisher 
of the ‘Literary Miscellany.” The little book contained only 
twenty-nine poems and ran to eighty-four pages. A copy,— 
lacking the ‘half-title’ page, but otherwise in excellent preserva- 
tion,—is preserved in the Reference Department of the Black- 
burn Free Library. 


“Stanzas to a Friend;” “To Benevolence” (a favourite sub- 
ject with Blackburn writers of that period); “On Death;” 
“Edward and Anna, a Tale,” and “On Philanthropy ” are the 
titles of some of these typical eighteenth-century pieces, which 
are not printed with capitals at the commencement of each 
line, as is usual; but only with such capitals as would be 
employed in prose: thus :— 


While thousands taste imperfect bliss, 
in forming their desires amiss, 
the luxury be mine 
to know the kindness of a friend 
whose sentiments and sweetness blend 
to form a mind divine. 


This style of printing gives the pages of the little volume a 
strangely bald appearance, and does not assist the reader, as 
some persons might imagine it would, in interpreting with 
celerity the meaning of the various stanzas. 


As to the poetic quality of the verses, there is beauty in some 
of them and truth in all of them; nothing that is great, but 
much that is good. Let us take first these stanzas— 


RACHEL PRESCOTT. 


idioms SAMSHS, IMU” 


Few are the vices unascrib’d to youth! 
Yet Avrice only couples with old age; 

This vice resides where Time’s slow rankling tooth, 
Has numb’d the passions and outworn the sage. 


See his lean face indented with despair! 
Its muscles know not one relaxing smile; 
Tis famine’s portrait forms the ghastly stare, 
Gold dogs not here repay its victim’s toil. 


E’en when Aquarius gives the winds his frost, 
And petrifies a shrinking realm with cold, 

His saving soul would stint the fuel’s cost, 
By gath’ring faggots from a tenant’s fold. 


Now doubly saving of the mouldy crust, 
And keenly mindful of the mity cheese, 

He dares not e’en his appetite entrust, 
Lest hunger riot, on such feasts as these. 


His fears, a station’d guard, surround his coast ; 
Amid the walls he starts, and breathes in pain; 

When Nature sleeps, he sees the gliding ghost 
Of spectr’d thief, intent on murd’rous gain. 


Or, when these visions urge him from his bed, 
He thinks the needy villain’s at his door, 
By direst views of midnight plunder led 


Through darken’d paths, to seize the hoarded store. 


Some twinkling rays of feeble rush-light, guide 
His palsied footsteps to explore the hold, 

The dark sanctorum where his bonds reside, 
His piles of mortgages and tarnished gold. 


His crippled hands with eagerness unlock 
The cumb’rous wealth impal’d within the chest ; 
Needless his fears, untouch’d he finds that stock 
Which galls and gladdens his insatiate breast. 
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See money’s victim on th’ uncurtain’d bed, 
Appall’d amidst the dregs of ling’ring woes: 

The happy mendicant, beneath a shed, 
Concludes his vagrant day with sound repose ; 


But thy vain fears extend beyond the grave, 

As though thy wants would cling around the bier ; 
Thy doubts may end, futurity will crave 

Far other ransom for thy conduct here. 


Here is another piece ; sombre enough, for so young a writer ; 
but very characteristic of her accustomed style :— 


THE GRAVE-DIGGER. 


Ah! see, at gloomy call, the sexton plod 

Across the glebe to turn the hallow’d sod ; 

From lengthen’d labours and the weight of age, 
Of human visage scarcely seems the sage. 

From him no tears of social feeling start, 

Nor Misery’s cries disturb his iron heart. 

The belfry seems the mansion he would gain, 
To warn survivors with a sound of pain. 

This rite perform’d, as first of solemn things, 
His hard-worn mattock and his spade he brings ; 
He needs no aid from letter’d stones to trace 
The narrow places of the village race. 

He knows what spot to make the bed of fate, 
The soil’s yet light, the grave was clos’d but late. 
And can’st thou unappall’d, nor aught opprest, 
Disturb the dead man’s turf that lies at rest? 
Spring up the stone just settled in its place, 

Nor change one sterile muscle in thy face? 

So hackney’d art thou in the trade of death, 
Thou dig’st, nor sigh’st o’er that once conscious earth. 
What now resists thy sturdy fault’ring spade? 

A mutilated skull! in life array’d 

With rip’ning plans, that glitter’d to the view, 
With schemes unfinish’d, and with projects new. 
How torpid these pursuits, fond man! of thine, 
Clos’d and abortive in the church-yard mine. 
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His joys and cares, his pilgrimage through time, 
His lineage, infancy, and manly prime; 

The hour he died, and where he us’d to dwell, 
Thou, old Remembrancer! canst fully tell. 
And think’st thou not how soon the time will come, 
When this shall be ¢hy solitary home? 

When thy successor’s spade shall dig in turn, 
The grave where zou shalt silently inurn? 
Soon from thy low-roof’d cottage in the vale, 
And smiling garden fenc’d with mouldy pale, 
Shall neighb’ring hinds, with ceremony drear, 
Lend their supporting shoulders to thy bier. 


The young authoress, however, could sing cheerfully enough 
when she chose, as is evident from several lighter pieces in the 
volume ; and that she at least tried her hand at satire is proved 
by these lines :— 


From “A SKETCH OF A BACHELOR.” 


By cynic rules he smiles or frowns, 
And eats unsocial meals ; 

Carves for himself, and keeps the keys, 
Then boasts what joy he feels. 


He warms his nightcap, smokes his pipe, 
Alone he drains his jug ; 

And thinks no bee in foxglove lives 
A life so calm and snug. 


Mere lumber in the lively throng! 
The solace of his care 

Is trudging to a coffee house 
For politics and air. 


He never visits maiden aunts ; 
He shuns all female cousins ; 

His system is a downright war 
With these poor things by dozens. 


With no red-letter days to mark 
His solemn, unblest life, 

The Bachelor, too late, will see 
A blessing in—a wife. 
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The lively piece from which these verses are taken is followed 
by a poem headed “ The Old Maid,” which is equally condem- 
natory of single life. It is somewhat disconcerting, however, to 
find “The Old Maid,” in its turn, immediately followed by 
certain formidable “ Stanzas to the late Mrs. Godwin, on reading 
her ‘ Rights of Woman.’ ”— 


“Thy potent eloquence can fully prove 
The force of language not to man confin’d.” 


One would hardly have thought that Mrs. Godwin’s “ potent 
eloquence” was needed to establish that truth. But let me not 
mislead the reader. This “slip of the pen” is no criterion of 
Rachel Prescott’s literary quality. As already indicated, there 
is plenty of sound truth in her pages; and they well repay 
perusal. They would have been more interesting, however, 
had not too many of the poems been cast in the same metre; 
thus rendering the perusal of successive pieces somewhat tedious. 
I conclude with one of the shortest, but at the same time most 
pleasing, of her poetic efforts :— 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


Fav’rite of Heaven! why does a mother’s tear 

Fall on thy calm, thy enviable bier? 

Or mourn the kindest privilege in fate, 

Which snatched her cherub from this wayward state ; 
Ending a painful task ere well begun, 

With blest reward for race thou hadst not run. 

A few swift months permitted to appear, 

To anxious friends, then beckon’d from this sphere ; 
Like plant sensatious, which recedes in grief, 

If hand profane approach its trembling leaf. 

Thy friends perhaps extreme old age may share, 
Hoary and worn, wrestling with fretful care; 
Submissive, lab’ring with life’s pond’rous weight, 
Till pale Affliction consummates their date. 

While they anticipate the hope of heaven, 

To thee its sure realities are given. 
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I. 


Joseph THodgson. 


The sun had roamed down ’neath the ferned peak of Billinge,— 
Just called the young stars to o’ersway the blue plain, — 

When, thoughtful, I strolled through the long bouldered windings 
That lead towards the Hall of the Bard of Kirk Lane. 


The above lines form the opening stanza of one of the many 
satires which Robert Clemesha wrote upon his contemporary, 
Joseph Hodgson, who at one time resided in or near Kirkham 


Lane, Limbrick. 


William Billington described Hodgson as “the earliest—or at 
least the earliest known—of the Blackburn poets ;” and that he 
was one of the earliest seems evident from the fact that he was 
born at Rishton in or about the year 1783. He became a hand- 
loom weaver, and he appears to have had no better opportunities 
for self-culture than others of his class. This fact, or at least 
this strong probability, should be borne in mind by every critic 
of his versified productions, for no reasonable person will expect 
to find in the verses of a self-taught weaver, born before the 
close of the eighteenth century, the polish and taste which might 
be expected from a classical scholar, or even from a workman 
poet in our own days, when educational facilities are so immensely 
greater than they ever were while Hodgson lived. Considerations 
such as these, however, do not seem to have weighed much with 
Billington, Baron, and other Blackburn writers who—though 
much younger than Hodgson—were old enough to be his 
contemporaries: for they joined heartily with Clemesha in the 
production of all manner of satirical rhymes upon “his rhyth- 
mical majesty, Hodgson,” as Billington styled him. 

Possibly, however, these youngsters were not without provoca- 
tion, for the older Bard was of a combative disposition, as may 
easily be seen from a perusal of his rhymes, which are very often 
so argumentative as to lessen—and sometimes, even, to destroy— 
their strictly poetical value. As a denouncer of abuses Hodgson 
was absolutely fearless; and persevered in his self-imposed 
mission notwithstanding many a threat of ruinous legal pro- 


ceedings. 
B 
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From an article by Billington we learn, amongst other very 
interesting things, that “in 1840, when Hodgson was about 50 
years of age, and in the zenith of his fame, he resided in Manner 
Sutton Street, Eanam, and possessed a wonderfully extensive 
library for a person of his humble station, the apartments on the 
ground floor being literally wainscotted with books. : 
He had been a hand-loom weaver in his time, and had latterly 
become a teetotaler.” 


He is further described as “a man of most mild and genial 
temperament,” who “ wielded the rod of satire, as the doctor does 
the lancet, to take off the tumours and excrescences of society. 

His style was smooth and flowing, and if he never 
rose above mediocrity he seldom sank below it.” 


“ Hodgson was a most voluminous writer, and he pub- 
lished almost everything he wrote as soon as 
it was written, in singlesheet or broadsides, which 
he labelled with the price, depositing the whole edition 
in the crown of his big box hat, and hawked them wherever 
he went. . . . His productions were on a multitude of 
subjects, and their number was legion. “ The Railway to Heaven,” 
upward through teetotalism and Methodism; “The Railway to 
Hell,” downward through moderation and drunkenness.” 


“ Hodgson was once librarian of the Mechanics’ Institution 
a few years, in the earlier days of that educational institute. It 
having become generally known that the poet carried his compo- 
sitions in his hat, the boys began to have a fine time of it, and 
the bard a most fearful one. 


“An amusing scene. . . was enacted one night in King 
Street, anent the old Post Office, just as the factories were 
loosing, and the throngs of workpeople coming up from 
Feilden’s, Livesey’s, Turner's, Townley’s, and other places. The 
librarian was going down to the Mechanics’ Institution, and 
quietly thridding his way through the mill hands, when, on some 
account, by some means or other, somebody “ tipped the poet’s 
tile.” Its contents, consisting chiefly of “Railways to Hell” 
and “Railways to Heaven,” flew in all directions, and were 
scattered about the pavement, “thick as autumnal leaves in Val- 
ambrosa ;” and, as if in the very irony of fate, one, a “ Railway 
to Hell,” was blown right across the Quaker Chapel door, whilst 
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another, a “ Railway to Heaven,” had firmly fixed itself in the 
fanlight over Mrs. Woolfall’s public-house door, the Angel Inn.” 


Prominent among Hodgson’s printed rhymes is a pamphlet, 
printed by W. and C. Tiplady, Church Street, in 1837, entitled 
“Owen’s Social System Examined, and proved to be unnatural, 
anti-scriptural, and False . . . . By J. Hodgson 
Dedicated to the Revd. J. H. Roebuck.” 


In this twelve-paged pamphlet, as in so many of his other 
versified productions, Hodgson argues in rhyme with immense 
vigour; but, it must regretfully be said, with only occasional 
outbursts of true poetic feeling. It is not given to everyone to 
successfully emulate the great example of Dryden, who, as 
Billington has told us, 


—taught the art of reasoning in rhyme, 
And cast the couplet for all coming time.” 


Though dedicated to Mr. Roebuck, the poem is addressed to 
one “ George,” whom Hodgson refers to (with a capital “H,”) 
as a “Heap of absurdities and contradictions.” This poor 
fellow, whoever he may have been, comes in for as much sledge- 
hammer criticism as Robert Owen himself, as witness these 
lines— 

For whate’er is wild and vicious 
You stand ready to embrace ; 
If it’s something that’s malicious 
In your breast it finds a place. 


You have been a brawling sinner, 
It is time that you should mend ; 

You may talk to please a Spinner,— 
When were you the spinner’s friend ? 


Did you ever help a weaver 

When cast down through want of work? 
No, you've been an old deceiver, 

And as rude as any Turk. 


You may talk of human kindness, 
And what men should do in trade; 

But it’s all deceit and blindness, 
You will give them little aid. 
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Thus far we find our author much more forcible than polite— 
or poetic—in his stanzas. Further on in the pamphlet, however, 
we come upon verses of a different quality :— 


_Is man, then, whom God created, 
Over-looked through being small: 
Will he be annihilated 
When his present organs fall? 


Did he first commence existence 
By a power that is unknown, 

And then left without assistance 
Like an orphan here alone? 


This is what you cannot teach us, 
Volney tried, and he fell short ; 
And what Owen does, may warn us, 

Not with sacred things to sport. 


If His eye observe the sparrows, 

When they rise and ‘when they fall, 
He'll not let old Owen mar us 

With his scorn that “ we’re too small.” 


He hath made both plants and flowers, 
Grass and lilies are Hts care; 

These are fed with fruitful showers, 
Zephyr breezes, sun, and air. 


He that made us will preserve us, 
Though we all are prone to stray, 

And His watchful eye observe us, 
Whether it be night or day. 


Owen and his disciples appear, like some of their modern 
followers, to have been “men of little faith,” and Hodgson thus 
_ continues his criticism of them— 


These can find no first man Adam, 
No originating pair ; 

Earth is their eternal Madam, 
Nature has the sovereign care. 
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Tell me, where is nature’s reason ? 
Tell me, where is nature’s mind? 

Everything comes forth in season, 
But the eye of nature’s blind. 


Nature is no legislator, 

Though it has unchanging laws; 
It is ruled by our Creator, 

He’s the first and moving cause. 


Having, in conclusion, left the religious—or irreligious—side 
of Owen’s system, in order to discuss the secular side, Hodgson 


closes his pamphlet as follows :— 


Owen’s plan is out of season, 
It will soon grow sick and die; 
And for this I’ve one good reason,— 
None but fools will ever try. 


Wise men will not give their trouble, 
Rich men will not give machines ; 

Then will Owen’s empty bubble 
Tumble down for want of means. 


The following characteristic stanzas are taken from a poem 
entitled “Infidelity its Own Punishment and Fidelity its Own 
Happiness ” :— 


The Atheist sure a fool must be 
To risk a future prize 

Because a soul he cannot see 
With his material eyes. 


He cannot see the cooling breeze 
Or sound of deep-toned bell ; 

He cannot see the water freeze, 
Nor view the fragrant smell. 


No eye can see the sacred law 
Which brings life into birth; 

And yet how little do we know 
Of all we have on earth. 
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We ne’er can view the human thought, 
Nor see the human voice ; 

Nor how the human brain is fraught 
With reason, will, and choice. 


The moving Cause we cannot see 
Which guides the heavenly spheres ; 
We only see the harmony 
In seasons and in years. 


We know we've sight within our eyes, 
And blood within our veins ; 

But who can see ideas rise 
Within our hearts or brains? 


I’ve felt a shock as quick as light, 
That shock I never saw ; 

Then why should we depend on sight 
And heavenly hopes forego? 


We've joys, and pains, which human eyes 
Can never once behold ; 

We've doubts, and fears, within that rise, 
Of no material mould. 


The magnet has a secret force 
Which none could e’er find out; 

It guides the sailor in his course, 
And turns the pin about. 


I scorn whate’er some fools advance 
Who say there’s no design 

In what is made,—that all is chance,— 
The cause is not divine. 


Can nature, chance, or mother earth, 
Produce the smallest fly, 

Without a parent stock give birth >— 
No, that I must deny. 


° . ¢ 
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The scoffer, with his jaundiced eye, 
Surveys the sacred page; 

He deems the Bible one huge lie, 
Brought forth in some dark age. 


And thus the poor deluded wight 
Goes rambling to the tomb, 
Without one ray of mental light 

To cheer his dreary home. 


Among Hodgson’s other pieces are “ The Spiritual Railway,” 
“Memorial of Respect for Sir Robert Peel,” “The Railway 
Trip” (on seeing the Sunday scholars ride off to Blackpool, 
June 12th, 1848), and “The Weaver's Complaint” (written at 
the time of the decline of hand-loom weaving), commencing— 


Ye Weavers of Blackburn, give ear to my song, 
When I sing of tyrants I seldom do wrong, 
For if they transport me to Canada’s wild shore 
I then shall have freedom, when I have sailed o’er ; 
Free from slavery, 
Fetters and knavery, 
Never tormented with tyrants again! 


Another song, entitled “The Evils of Monopoly, and the 


Curses of War,” commences— 


These curséd wars, with Russian Czars, 
Have brought us into trouble ; 

An Income Tax, laid on our backs, 
Which we’ve to pay; is double: 


and concludes— 


But all I dread is want of bread, 
And dying through starvation ; 
And this, I fear, will end me here 

If rogues must rule the nation! 


But if we die, let Freedom cry, 
“Long live Free Trade and Plenty ;” 
And may we see our commerce free, 
And not a rogue in twenty ! 
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Whatever may be thought of Hodgson’s claims to the possession 
of the genuine poetic gift, no one who reads his verses will deny 
that he “wielded the rod of satire” with a power peculiarly his 
own; and, in his sphere, he must, by means of this same “ rod,” 
have proved a source of terror to many an arrant rogue. When, 
for instance, he published the satire (with its very prosaic title) 
from which our next-quoted lines are taken, almost everyone in 
Blackburn would know the “ whitewashed” tradesman who was 
the possessor of— 


THE STEAM-ENGINE COFFEE GRINDER. 


He grinds his coffee now with steam, 
To shew the world how he can scheme, 
And how he buys with ready cash, 
Because his credit’s gone to smash. 


His shop is painted neat and new, 
With angels, flying, painted blue, 
With golden trumps and golden wings, 
And all such bright and pretty things. 


Instead of cherubs, to compound 

He should have devils wheeling round, 
To shew his black, deceitful heart, 

And how he failed and paid a part. 


You cannot hear this fellow’s name, 

But all his deeds of sin and shame,— 

His church, his shop, and warden’s staff,— 
Have caused both rogues and fiends to laugh. 


But some in churches now attend 

Who will in time like Judas end, 
Who carry bags like him of old 

And sell their Lord for shining gold. 


For ready cash!!! O rogue, for shame! 
What will thy creditors exclaim? 

Can they believe that thou art just, 
When thou hast murdered all their trust? 
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No wonder that our trade is bad, 

When such as thee drive thousands mad ; 
When honest men are forced to flee 
From roguish scenes of infamy, 

And leave such villains in the trade, 
Who spoil with sin what God has made. 


So much for the sins of the private tradesman! Now for 
public corruption, as shewn at a— 


“ BLACKBURN ELECTION,” 


These ten-pound electors can guzzle in beer, 

And censure corruption, as if they were clear ; 
Like Judas, they dip their foul hands in the dish, 
And swallow the bait like some ravenous fish. 


They'll tell us that none of the beer-barrel tribe 

Will e’er be corrupted with any man’s bribe; 

But when Mr. Turner their puncheons did tap, 
Then Grocers and Landlords were caught in the trap. 


They wallow like pigs in the candidate’s swill, . 
And fuddle as long as the landlords will fill; 
They sacrifice freedom for barrels of ale, 

And this is the way that bad systems prevail. 


If we cannot vote without beer-barrel storms, 

Then farewell elections and “ten pound” reforms! 
A curse it will prove to this town in the end, 
Which neither a Turner nor Feilden will mend. 


I thought Bowring’s friends were so firmly combined 
They’d never let beer-barrels throw them behind ; 
But when he’d to run against interest and gin, 

I gave up all hopes that the Doctor would win! 


Hodgson died on February 6th, 1856, aged 73 years, leaving 
behind him such a reputation, as a Rhyming Reformer, as would 
have done credit to many a more gifted Poet. His books were, 
after his death, removed on a large lurry, and they made, I am 
told, two full loads. Before parting from this honest old 
weaver and songster, let me place here a bunch of his own poetic 
flowers, in the shape of the following stanzas from— 
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AN ELEGY, 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG CHILD, 


(THAT DIED NOVEMBER 23RD, 1827.) 


Dear child! I cannot fetch thee home 
To view thy pleasing smiles, 

Thy tender frame lies in the tomb, 
Secure from Satan’s wiles. 


Thy hands made known what thou desired, 
As well as tongue could tell ; 

We gave thee all thy age required, 
But could not make thee well. 


Thy pleasing ways were my delight, 
Thy toys I still esteem ; 

I’ve clasped thee in my arms each night, 
But now it’s like a dream. 


And what are all our earthly joys, 
But life’s fantastic dreams? 

We often change our pleasing toys 
And start new infant schemes. 


Sweet babe! Thy smiles of innocence 
With Saints and Angels join; 

Our Lord hath said when such go hence 
They must in glory shine. 


Oh ! that we were made meet for bliss, 
Like those snatched from the breast, 

That we might dwell where Jesus is, 
And be for ever blest! 


Then cease to weep, they’ve nought to fear, 
Their troubles are blown o’er,— 

But who can check the parting tear, 
At seeing them no more? 
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Richard Dugdale. 
“THE BARD OF RIBBLESDALE.” 


At least two articles of a biographical nature, upon the 
subject of our present chapter, have already been locally 
printed. The first by William Billington (writing under the 
nom-de-plume of “ Jonathan”); the second by the late Mr. W. 
A. Abram, in his “ Blackburn Characters of a Past Generation.” 
Comparing the two, I find that they do not agree as to the 
date of their subject’s birth. Billington, quoting the Bard of 
Ribblesdale’s funeral card, states that Dugdale died on Wed- 
nesday, March 17th, 1875, in his 83rd year, thus placing the 
date of his birth in 1792 or 1793; while Mr. Abram’s article 
states definitely that Dugdale was born (in Mitton, near Clith- 
eroe) in the year 1790. 


Mr. Abram further states that Dugdale, in childhood, became 
an inmate of the workhouse; but I am authoritatively informed 
that this is an error, and that Dugdale was simply a parish 
apprentice. The persons who had the care of parish appren- 
tices in those days do not seem to have had a great opinion of 
the advantages of education; for it is a fact that Richard Dug- 
dale never had a day’s schooling in his life. 


His running away at the age of fourteen; enlisting for a 
soldier (he was a very big lad for his age); his serving in that 
capacity, first in Ireland and Scotland, and, later on (under the 
great Duke of Wellington) in France; are facts which are fully 
recorded in Mr. Abram’s pages (see “ Blackburn Characters,” 
etc., pp. 34 to 44), and I, therefore, need not dwell upon them. 
But from Billington’s article, which is now very unlikely to be 
ever reprinted in book form, I may quote a .few interesting 
paragraphs. 


Billington was a boy in his teens when he first met Dugdale, 
and of the Bard’s appearance at that meeting he wrote as 
follows:—“I confess that I felt somewhat startled by the 
sudden appearance and approach of a man of such tall stature, 
rough, square build, and withal such portly dimensions; for 
Dugdale, I should think, stood about six feet in his 
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stockings, and would weigh some thirteen scores. His 
complexion bordered on the swarthy. A huge shock of 
dark brown, stiff, wiry curls clustered about his manly brow, 
indicating— 

* Strength of resolution 

And vigour of constitution. 


What whiskers he allowed to grow were a shade darker than his 
head, for, having been a soldier in his time, he tolerated no 
redundancy of beard or unseemly length of hair. His eyes 
were a bright hazel brown, brimful of wit and humour, and rich 
with the radiant beams of a fine but frolicsome fancy. His nose 
was comparatively short and the upper lip long.” 


Describing his character Billington says:—Dugdale had 
good traits of character, and rare qualities of mind. He was 
inbued with tenderness of that type for which Burns was so 
distinguished. He had a deep sympathy for the suffering, not 
only of mankind, but even the brute creation, and he has been 
known to shed tears over the bereaved nestlings of the corncrake 
he had wounded with his scythe while mowing. . . He 
was essentially a man of peace and goodwill, and was chielly 
renowned as a wit and humorist. These, after all, may 
have been his strongest points, yet he had a rich, fine vein of 
genuine poetry within him, which he did on occasions, though 
only too seldom, display. Take the following as a proof: he was 
an engraver,—I should have told you this before. He was 
self-taught. Leaving the army in his twenty-third year, he had 
educated himself, acquired the art, and become probably the 
cleverest engraver in Lancashire before he was forty years of 
age. I say cleverest, for even when an octogenarian he per- 
formed the surprising feat of engraving the Lord’s Prayer on 
the small surface of a threepenny bit, every letter being distinctly 
cut. 


“Now for the poetry. The subject—a young man’s sweet- 
heart had been suddenly snatched away by death, in her prime 
and bloom; in the very morning of her life. The last time they 
met he had presented her with a lily, and now the sole memento 
he possessed was a brooch which his beloved used to wear. He 
brought it to the Bard of Ribblesdale, with the request that he 
would engrave thereon a Lily, tégether with a verse or legend, 
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which he (the bard) must compose commemorative of the tragical 
event. The poet sat down, thought for a moment, then took his 
blacklead and wrote :— 


I gave her a lily, ‘twas the last of the season, 
The last time we met, in the lovers’ lone dale: 

But, ah ! mark the change—Heaven spare me my reason ! 
Her heart now is cold as the clod of the vale. 


“This speaks for itself, and those that are not touched by its 
purity and pathos, and charmed by its brevity and beautiful 
simplicity, may rest assured that they have little natural feeling 
and less correct taste for genuine poetry.” 


Among other samples of Dugdale’s repartees and racy sayings, 
Billington quotes the following :— 


“ Being once engaged as a witness in a case tried at Liverpool, 
a celebrated barrister of the name of Bliss held a brief in the 
same case, but on the opposite side to that on which our bard 
was a witness. Dugdale gave his evidence in a lucid and able 
manner. The barrister grew eloquent, and loudly professed his 
utter ignorance of how anybody could, by any possibility, be- 
lieve the last witness, or how the witness himself could possibly 
have observed, at such a distance, and with such minuteness. 
the facts, if facts they were, to which he had deposed; 
and thereupon the learned lawyer began to cross-examine the 
witness. Dugdale, in reply, began—“If ignorance is BLISS 
tis folly tobe ——-” By this time the whole Court was literally 
conyulsed with laughter, and the Bard of Ribblesdale became 
the observed of all observers. 


“Of the poet Prince, who was sadly addicted to intemperance, 
he said, “ Prince writes like an angel and lives like a devil.” 
Prince had borrowed a sovereign from Dugdale, which 
he failed to pay back. Dugdale, not being able by other means 
to come by his own, determined to try what poetry and wit 
combined could do. He wrote a poem, “The Sovereign,” and 
dedicated it to the “ Prince,” and every stanza began with Prince, 
and ended with Sovereign. “Still he will stick to the sover- 
eign !” “Republican, Radical, too, and still he sticks close to 
the—sovereign !’ Poor Prince ! He couldn't pay, but pleaded 
for forgiveness, and composed the beautiful moral poem of that 
title. This was in December, 1849. _The poem was first 
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printed in the “ Poetic Rosary.” It may now be found, page 
,22, Lithgow’s complete edition—“ Life and Works of John 
Critchley Prince.” 


“ About this time the Scotchmen of Blackburn gave a banquet 
to the “ Bards of Blackburn.” Prince, at the time residing in 
the town, and being invited, of course, took precedence, and was 
elected president of the meeting, the Bard of Ribblesdale being 
installed in the vice-chair. All the loyal and royal toasts having 
been duly honoured, “The Town and Trade of Blackburn,” 
“The Lancashire Witches,” and other toasts were given.. The 
president at length proposed “ The health of the worthy ‘ vice,’ ” 
remarking, while upon his feet, that he had unbounded admira- 
tion for Mr. Dugdale as a man, but that he was no poet. Dug- 
dale’s turn came. In response he gave “Our Worthy Presi- 
dent,” and professed a boundless admiration for his talent as a 
poet, but drily added, “he is no man.” 


“R. C., a grocer, a poet, and a friend of Dugdale’s, who was 
said to have a habit of wooing the muse at a very early hour in 
the morning, was just “dropt on” by the Bard af Ribblesdale 
one fine morning about four o'clock. The bard was returning 
from a convivial party when he observed one of C.’s shutters 
down. He went to the window, and, as Jack Salisbury said 
at the time, “fairly catched th’ owd un on.” He popped the 
magnifier on his eye (a glass used by engravers) and “ skenned ” 
off the side of the window shutter and saw that instead of 
writing poetry the grocer was busy weighing small packages of 
tea which “ Ribblesdale” declared had been— 


Weighed before and put on the floor 
To see if damp flags would make them weigh more. 


Addressing C. impromptu, he exclaimed— 


“Ha ! Bobby, Bobby, I am watching thee, 
Piling and unpiling one grain of tea, 

The beam depending on a single leaf 

To bless a happy buyer, or damn a petty thief.” 


Thus far Billington’s reminiscences. I have dwelt on his 
humorous anecdotes, because they are so characteristic, so harm- 
lessly amusing, and so unlikely to be preserved if not reprinted 
in some such work as the present. 
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I am, most unfortunately, unable to give here anything 
approaching an adequate selection of Richard Dugdale’s poems. 
This is due partly to the fact that a MS. book, into which many 
of them had been copied, was lent by him to a friend and never 
returned, and partly to the circumstance that Dugdale published 
comparatively few of his poemsthrough the Press. Of his 
surviving pieces, the earliest in date which I have come across is 
the following— 


LINES ON AN ORPHAN. 


An Orphan, I was lonely left, 
No. kindred lived to cheer ; 
Of every friendly hand bereft, 
To wipe the Orphan’s tear. 
But now Misfortune’s clouds are past, 
No wanderer now I roam; j 
My wearied feet I rest at last,— 
The Orphan’s found a home. 


’Twas not the wealthy weighed my grief, 
They felt not as I’ve done; 

The proffer'd hand which gave relief, 
Was stretched by misery’s son. 

The lonely cottage on yon cliff, 
Dashed by the Ocean’s foam ; 

Has dried the wanderer’s tear-worn cheek, 
’Tis now the Orphan’s home. 


No more I'l] leave this happy spot, 
Where fe was wont to dwell; 
Who gave to me his land, his cot, 
Then took a last farewell. 
The lily now is blooming gay, 
With which I’ll deck the tomb 
Of him, whom heav’n has sent this way 
To bless me with a home. 


Branch Road, Blackburn, 
May, 1838. 
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Mr. Abram states that “the year 1826 is indicated as the date 
of starting of the businesss of engraver and copper-plate printer 
in Blackburn by Mr. Richard Dugdale,” so that the above poem 
would be written, or first printed, about twelve years afterwards. 


In 1847 a slender little volume of verse entitled, “ Flowers 
of Many Hues,” was printed at Blackburn for the Independent 
Order of Mechanics, and it contained poems written, for the 
most part, “at the early age of eighteen years,” by John Baron 
and James Walkden. _Baron’s poems are distinguished by an 
asterisk, and Walkden’s by an obelisk, at the commencement of 
each piece. In addition to these, the little volume contained the 


following— 


LODGE SONG. 
(A Parody on Burns’s “ Highland Mary.”) 


Ye brothers bright in friendship bound, 
Led by heaven’s luminary, 

Long be your summers, spar’d their flowers, 
Your winters never drumlie. 

And may each brother choose that robe 
Approv’d by angels dearly ; 

And, bidding earth a last farewell, 
Be lodg’d in heaven fairly : 


Where many a kindred spirit’s face 
Shall hail your meeting tender ; 
And lock you in their kind embrace, 
Nor time shall ever sunder. 
Golden hours on angel-wings 
Our time shall render cheery ; 
The very thought of such a theme 
Should never make us weary. Reo 


To anyone acquainted both with Dugdale’s own work and 
with his well-known admiration for that of Burns, the initials. 
“R.D.” are scarcely needed to stamp the foregoing Song as the 
undoubted production of “the Bard,” who, on January 25th, 
1860—exactly 101 years from the date of Pe birth— 
published these— 


s 
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STANZAS, 


To THE Mrmory oF THE ImMMoRTAL ROBERT BuRNS. 


One hundred years and one have passed away, 
Since Nature gave her northern Shakespeare birth— 
The noblest peasant-bard, the world doth say, 
That e’er arose among the sons of earth— 
The tenderest singer of the heart’s desires 
That ever dreamed of love and felt its purer fires! 


Ye minstrels come, from every land of song, 
And to his memory grateful offerings bring, 
That unborn generations may prolong 
His name and do him homage as a king— 
King of poetic intellects, that sway 
The minds of multitudes, e’en in our later day. 


O’er other bards, who laboured to aspire 
He soared afar, as doth the skyward lark; 
He, the embodiment of Nature’s fire, 
Made lesser poets seem a single spark ; 
He was the planet, great and fiery-souled, 
And they the satellites that round his glory rolled. 


No laureate he to court the royal smile, 
Or unto wealth to bend with bashful brow ; 
Stern independence gave him strength to toil, 
And sing his country’s greatness at the plough— 
To sing her world-known valour and renown, 
And at Oppression’s feet to throw the gauntlet down. 


When winter raged, with wilder fire he sang 
Of foaming floods, the fields and forests bare ; 
Felt for the houseless mouse a tuneful pang, 
And in compassion sang the wounded hare ; 
But oh! that song of agony and sighs— 
That sweet, surpassing strain to Mary in the skies! 


To serve his country was his chiefest pride, 
And clothe her with the halo of his song, 
His latest prayer, when ebbed life’s feeble tide, 
Was Scotland’s weal, and may she flourish long— 
Flourish in strength and dignity of mind, 
And to remotest times leave a great name behind. 
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The monuments will moulder where they stand, 
And monarchs unremembered pass away, 
Ruin may come o’er many a scattered land, 
And mightiest structures crumble in decay, 
But Burns shall live while flowers the earth adorn, 
And soaring larks salute the coming of the morn! 


Writing of this poem, from which he only quoted three 
stanzas,—the late Mr. Abram said, “ One cannot deny the posses- 
sion of some poetic feeling ”—to its author. Surely few wouid 
wish to deny it. Listen to this:— 


ON THE DEATH OF, A LITTLE GRAND-DAUGHTER. 


Sweet child! Departed day-star of my soul! 
Thy light is gone, I’m lonely on my way, 
Like ship on ocean when the storm doth roll, 
A compass lost, a barque may go astray: 
And thou sleep’st sound beneath a load of clay, 
Which brings affliction’s tear drop from the heart ; 
No light is left to guide me on my way, 
Save the light that illumes thy immortal part. 


Fain would I say to sorrow, Fare thee well ; 
Fain bid the heartfelt tear drop cease to flow ; 
But how shall I forget thy narrow cell, 
Where all my cherished hope in thee’s laid low ? 
Seasons on time’s great wheel may roll away,— 
Unnoticed Nature’s face new features bring ; 
But in my heart thy image can’t decay, 
With flowers I’ll deck thy tomb each coming spring. 


I’ve often thought thy ways were not of earth, 
In thee I had a precious treasure given; , 
Thy form, thy acts,—e’en from thy very birth,— 
Bespoke how soon thou would’st return to heaven. 
A spotless star, with winning, brilliant ray, 
To light us on a darksome world like this ; 
To feast on love one everlasting day, 
And join with thee in everlasting bliss. 
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To ponder on the past is truly sweet, 

When fond remembrance paints thee all but here; 
Oft have I praised the music of thy feet, — 

As oft thou ran to meet thy father dear. 
Oft have I fondly kissed thy falling tear, 

And pressed thee to a father’s feeling heart ; 
I’m lonely now, my child, without thee here, 

But Heaven has willed we meet, no more to part. 


This was not written for the public eye, and comes to me 
unrevised ; yet notwithstanding minor flaws, inevitable under 
such circumstances, it is as full of genuine poetic feeling as 
any poem can be. 


As the reader will have gathered from Billington’s remarks, 
Dugdale was often very happy in his extemporaneous verse. 
Here is a little gem—written on the spur of the moment to a 
lady who had brought him some hawthorn, and requested a 
verse in. return :— 


LINES ON A SPRAY OF HAWTHORN. 


Hail, infant of a happy year ! 

And yet the hand that bore thee here, 
I praise it not. 

More lovely on thy parent tree, 

The wondering poet watches thee, 
In some lone spot, 

Where soaring lark sings coming day, 

And robin rests beneath some spray, 
From which thou’rt torn; 

Like infant at a mother’s breast, 

Who fondly nursed and then caressed 
Her dear first born. 


(About 1858). 


Less meritorious from a strictly poetical point of view, but 
valuable on account of their biographical interest, are the three 
pieces which follow this paragraph :— 
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DUGDALE’S ANSWER 


To the Question, “Who is this Dugdale ?” asked by Dr. 
Whittaker, Vicar of Blackburn, on hearing the poet named 
in public. 


Uneducated orphan, I, 

Toss’d on the world, I know not how; 
A parish ’prentice, by the bye, 

And, rustic like, I learn’d to plough. 


In early life I lent my mind 
To muse on Nature’s mantle spread ; 
And how my mother was unkind,— 
Who left me and for ever fled. 


I saw the ewes their lambkins claim, 
The songsters feed their young so kind; 
But I’d no mother e’er to name, 
No father could I ever find. 


Yet thankful to the great First Cause, 
The God of goodness, love, and truth, 

Who all our wants and wishes knows, 
And watches o’er the orphan youth. 


Now from earth’s lap the lark has sprung, 
He warbles through the sunny air; 

He trusts his mate to guard their young— 
She watches with a mother’s care. 


But now his notes I hear no more, 
For with a parent’s care he’s press’d ; 

His pinions gently waft him lower, 
Then drops upon his welcome nest. 


LINES 
Addressed by Dugdale to a “Reverend” Justice of the Peace, 
who, in the poet’s younger days, ordered a poor man to be 
lashed to a cart wheel and flogged, for selling moutre-weft. 


It never was decreed by God 
That man should have the power 
To rule his brother with a rod. 
Oh, tyrant, dread the hour 
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When thy harsh soul shall quit its frame; 
Again thy body dust is ! 

If thou’rt not sent to realms of flame 
The devil gets no justice. 


LINES ON A SPRING NEAR THE POET’S 
BIRTHPLACE. 


On a cottager’s fare, in my home near yon spring, 
With health for my inmate—my graver employed, 
I would smile at the nothingless life of a King, 
And I’d laugh at the hell where the engine annoyed. 


In my lonely retreat I would muse by yon spring, 
Where old nature rocks echo asleep by its rill; 

I would eye the night owl as she soared on the wing, 
And Id pore on the deep while the waters were still. 


Tis the fountain of beauty whose waters shall run 
While the star-studded heavens lend light to the earth ; 

While Pendle seems proud ‘neath a May-rising sun, 
Be thy fount unpolluted, thou stream of my birth. 


The second of these three pieces expresses something very 
much warmer than poetic fervour; but I think most read2rs 
will agree that the cruel cleric deserved the poem more than 
his victim deserved the flogging. 


I conclude with a poem by Billington, written for a friendly 
gathering held at Dugdale’s house on his 77th birthday, in 
June, 1869. 


Besides its kindly spirit, Billington’s poem is chiefly remark- 
able for the pleasing way in which it interweaves, with the 
writer's own work, many beautiful lines, or portions of lines, 
from the Bard of Ribblesdale’s poems. These lines, shown 
by the inverted commas, are ail absent from the poems I have 
quoted; and from the beauty of these quoted lines one can 
regretfully judge what sweet songs must have been contained 
in the lost MS. book already referred to. 
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EULOGISTIC VERSES ON RICHARD DUGDALE, 
POET. 
By WILLIAM BILLINGTON. 
The selfish world is playing out its hard, 
Rude game of gold, on life’s uncertain stage, 
While we, in homage, gather round our bard, 
To deck with honour his declining age— 
To wreathe his brow, and, ere his footsteps fail, 
With lasting laurels crown the “ Bard of Ribblesdalé.” 


“The robin sang in the old apple tree,” 
And, “bard-like bird, burst into tuneful song,” 
Whose music makes the “ 
While strains like “rivers meet and roll along ;” 
’Twas thus, “in early youth a whisper came, 
And bade an humble orphan win a deathless name.” 


graver move with glee,” 


He heard “the robin’s supplicating call,” 
And “with the robin shared his daily crust ;” 
His love of right, and burning hate of all 
That’s wrong would let nor harp nor harp-strings rust, 
Thus joys and sorrows mingled in his lay— 
“ Thorn-blossoms weeping with the diamond dews of May.” 


For “unreturning days” and pleasures lost 

We mingle with his own our sighs and tears ; 
Though full of vigour, “like a flower in frost,” 

His flame still glitters through the snow of years. 
And still our hearts are touched by some new song, 
As ruthless “ Time’s great wheel unheeded rolls along.” 


Like Burns of Scotland, wit and tenderness 
Were the commanding features of his verse, 
To scathe and blight, to beautify and bless, 
In language sweetly sonorous and terse, 
’Tis his to thrill the soul, or raise the laugh ° 
With “Where is Balshaw’s Bell ?” or “ Durham’s Epitaph.” 


And while we celebrate the natal day 
Of him who sang of “ blossomed bank and burn,” 
Our fervent hope is that the poet may 
See many more such golden days return, 
And that the Rose-bud Cottage long may be 
The home and haunt of Friendship and sweet Poesy ! 
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Vz 


EilfredD Whitebead. 


Of this author’s career I know very little. He was residing 
in Blackburn in 1838; and in that and the previous year he 
contributed a good many short poems to the local journals. The 
three pieces which follow this paragraph were all first printed 
at Blackburn; but before the end of 1840 he had removed to 
Bolton, as appears from the preface to his “ Miscellaneous 
Poems,” which were printed there, and published in London 
by Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper. On the title-page of this 
little volume he describes himself as author of “ The Usurper: A 
Tragedy.” The first of our present pieces was originally 
entitled “A Peasant Girl’s Song,” while the second was headed 
“To Adela ” :— 


A PASTORAL. 


Allan is so kind to me, 
Where’er I wander, there is he, 
Allan is so kind to me; 
He brings me posies sweet and rare, 
And tells me I am far more fair 
Than all the bonny blossoms there— 
Allan is so kind to me. 


When I go milking in the vale, 

He takes my can and bears my pail, 
Allan is so kind to me; 

And oh! with many a darling smile, 

He lifts me lightly oer the stile, 

And talks away the shrinking mile,— 
Allan is so kind to me. 


None other takes his constant eye, 
At feast and fair he sits me by, 
Allan is so kind to me; 
And when the old folk are severe, 
He looks on me a look so dear, 
And with mine apron wipes the tear,-— 
Allan is so kind to me. 
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There is a spot near by the grove, 

Where tarrying first he told his love, 
Allan was so kind to me; 

And true as he unto my dream, 

Or herds that thirst unto the stream, 

Will I be true,—be true to him,— 
Allan is so kind to me. 


STANZAS. 


Tell me, gentle spirit, tell, 

Thou that in each heart doth dwell, 
Communing with looks and sighs. 
And love’s sweet telegraph, the eyes, 
Tell me, if thou may’st, if she, 

The saint of my idolatry, 

Knows ever dream or thought of me? 
Tell me, spirit of my care, 

If she be gentle as she’s fair; : 
The sweetest nature’s hand could cull, 
If she be kind as beautiful ? 


O vain! as well ask of the sun 

If it for me alone doth run; 

The stars and moon if they are bright 
For my especial lamps and light ; 
The season that each hue doth bring 
From the fresh wardrobe of the spring, 
And every bird of beauteous wing, 
The scented leaf, and bloomy tree, 
If alone they live for me? 

O vain! to wonder and admire 

Must hapless fan mine inward fire. 


The infant echo short survives 

Its mother sound ; the flower lives 

Brief without the shower it needs, 

But shrinks, and quickly pines, and fades ; 
The shadow, faithful to the morn, 
Follows close o’er hijl and lawn, 

But flies when the blest day is gone; 
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Yet thy reflection cannot die, 
Painted in the memory 

In colours that can never part— 
Eternal Iris of the heart! 


A distant worshipper—no more! 

The sun doth sink beyond the shore, 
And yet anon resumes his reign, 

Till evening laps his head again. 

To me how blest that hour hath been! 
Oh! when in many a distant scene, 

In mountain home, or vale serene, 

I watch him as he down retires, 

The thought whose eyes did dull his fires, 
May haply cause a heart to glow, 

Which thou mayst never feel, or know. 


THE CONFIDENT LOVER. 


Had I kingdoms they should be 

Each a golden realm of thine, 
All the world, or land, or sea, 

Be thine own, and thou be mine! 
Yet what delights could kingdoms cast 
O’er the rich treasures that thou hast. 


Could I give the hues of spring, 

Soon thy cheek would shame them quite ; 
Could I then the summer bring, 

Oh! thine eyes would kill its light ; 
The rounded hills by sunshine pressed, 
Rival in vain thy living breast. 


Whither shall I seek a charm 
Fairer than thy store of sweets? 
On thy lips, with raptures warm, 
Heav’n another heaven meets. 
Dearest of life! thy blushes prove, 
Nothing can bless thee but my love. 
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“The Curse of Plutus,” “The Pleasures of Philosophy,” and 
“Pan is Dead” are among the longer poems contained in Alfred 
Whitehead’s little volume; and they are all productions which 
faithful lovers of Poesy will treasure. But the pieces which 
make his volume such a veritable “store of sweets” are (to my 
mind) the briefer lyrics, with one more of which we may fittingly 
conclude this notice :— 


WOMAN’S VOICE. 


O there’s no music like the sound 
Of woman’s voice, that gently stealing 
The heart’s quick joy and memories round, 
Arouses all the soul to feeling. 
It is the vesper of our day, 
When homeward tends the child of sorrow ; 
And when laments have worn away, 
It is the matin of our morrow. 
O if I have of music choice, 
Give me the sound of woman’s voice. 


From life’s first hour our cradled rest 

Was lull’d by woman’s wistful measure ; 
She poured her tender breathings blest 

On youth’s swift years, and swifter pleasure: 
In manhood ’twas her whisper’d vow 

That all our dreams of passion brightened ; 
And ah! our days were weary now, 

Without love’s accents ever lightened. 
O if we grieve, or we rejoice, 
Dear is the sound of woman’s voice. 


’Tis woman’s voice that wakes the chords 
Of primal joy, when all is wonder ; 
’Tis woman’s voice that charms with words 
The beaten spirit struck asunder ; 
’Tis woman’s voice that stills the rage 
And anger of afflictions bitter ; 
’Tis woman’s voice that cheers our age, 
And all our household sweets makes sweeter. 
O if I have of music}choice 
Give me the sound of woman’s voice. 
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O sweet is woman’s voice to all; 

No halcyon note so soft and calming ; 
Nor summer breeze, nor waterfall, 

Nor pleasant songs, the wild wind charming. 
O woman’s voice! ’t has been to me 

A welcome and a solace often, 
When chill’d all nature seem’d to be, 

And fate’s hard heart could never soften. 
O if I have of music choice 
Give me the sound of woman’s voice. 


VI. 


William Gaspey. 


In 1841 William Gaspey, author of “ Poor Law Melodies 
and other Poems,” was living in Blackburn, and contributing 
poems and political articles to the local press; and in the follow- 
ing year the selection of his verses, which bore the above title, 
was printed by Messrs. Stirrup and Woods, of Northgate, and 
made up into a modest little volume of about eighty pages. Of 
these, less than a dozen are occupied by the “ Poor Law Melo- 
dies” proper: all the rest of the book consisting of “ Occasional 
Poems.” These latter, however, though they do not deal directly 
with “ Poor Law” subjects, breathe the same spirit of compas- 
sion, for the poor and oppressed, as is found in the “ Melodies ” 
themselves. 


The title page bears, as a motto, Southey’s lines :— 


A blessed prospect, 
To slave while there is strength, in age the Workhouse, 
A parish shell at last, and the little bell 
Tolled hastily for a pauper’s funeral. 


The volume is dedicated by permission to “The Right Hon- 
ourable Earl Stanhope, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. ;” and in the dedica- 
tion the author refers with gratitude to “the well-directed efforts 
which your Lordship has made, in your place in Parliament, to 
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cancel from our Statute-book that enactment of a Modern Star- 
Chamber,” (namely, the Measure of Poor Law Legislation to 
which the book owed its title), “and to ameliorate the condition 
of those unfortunate beings to whom its provisions apply.” 

That the laws against which Gaspey protested, were stupid 
as well as cruel, is amply proved by the fact—still, no doubt, 
remembered by some older readers—that they made the 
mother —not the father—of an illegitimate child responsible 
for its maintenance. Hence the first of the following poems ; 
the second explains itself :— . 


THE VICTIM. 
Who will heed thy weeping, 
When soon an outcast on the world thou'lt be; 
Who then will soothe thee when thy mother’s sleening 


In the low grave of shame and infamy ! 
H. K WHITE. 


How pale she is—ay, paler than the snow 
Which falls, in flakes, on her uncovered head ; 
Further her trembling limbs refuse to go, 
For she is fainting from the want of bread! 
She weeps in silence; but those bitter tears 
Not er afflictions, nor er trials claim— 
She weeps not for the hope of bygone years, 
But for the babe that bears her sinful name. 


Look on the child,—his smiling face admire, 
(Contrasting strangely with his mother’s grief), 
Look on the offspring of a guilty sire, 
Who spurns his victim, and denies relief ; 
Heartless, he triumphs in his conquest vile, 
And law abets him in his villain’s part 
To her, who trusted in his treacherous smile,— 
To break a weak and loving woman’s heart! 


The storm is raging—tenderly she tries 
To shield her infant from the cutting blast ; 
What though the fond, devoted mother dies, 
So that the babe shall be preserved at last! 
Her strength is failing, and departs her breath, 
She sinks exhausted on the barren wild, 
In the convulsive agonies of death, 
And her last words are, « God protect my child!” 
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Poor boy! may He that tempers the rude wind 
To the shorn lamb, accord her dying prayer ; 
May His pure spirit fill thy infant mind, 
May His atonement save thee from despair! 
Then, should base laws condemn thy tender frame 
To slave within an Union-dungeon’s wall, 
Call thou, in faith, on thy Redeemer’s name, 
And though men trample, yet thou shalt not fall! 


THEsANCIENT: PAIR: 


Flesh of my flesh, 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 
MILTON. 


Let any gentleman who heard him think what it would be to be separ 
ated from his wife at an advanced age, under a melancholy change of 
circumstan¢es,/and to be placed in a workhouse, where he could only see 
her occasionally, and under permission, during the remainder of their 
joint lives; for if, in advanced years, a poor man and his wife entered 
the workhouse, it was very certain that they could never come out from 
thence till they were removed by death.—Vide Mr. Waller’s Speech in 
the House of Commons, on his molion for an engutry into the operation of 
the Poor Law Amendment Act, February 2gth, 1837. 


’Tis more than forty years ago 
Our hands were joined, our hearts were given, 
Never to part, in weal or woe, 
Till the last link of life were riven ; 
My wife! how beautiful wert thou, 
Bending before the Almighty’s shrine, 
To breathe that consecrated vow 
Which made thee mine—for ever mine! 


My sight grows dim, my memory fails, 
I feel the progress of decay, 

But one dear image still prevails, 
While other objects pass away. 

When darkness hovered all around, 
Thou wert my pilot-star through life, 
Thy love dispelled the gloom profound, 

And made earth Paradise—my wife! 
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How calmly flowed those joyous days, 

By youth and smiling fortune blessed, 
When thou the grateful prayer would’st raise, 
Which lowliness of heart confessed. 
Our noon of life appeared so bright, 

Cheered by a thousand happy things, 
I thought not of the coming night, 
And quite forgot delight had wings. 


And when I sunk beneath distress, 
Though sad, my bosom was not lone, 
For thine the tearful fond caress, 
Which told, thy love no change had known. 
My wealth was gone, no more I shared 
Its joys, yet how could I repine 
While thou in mercy still wert spared— 
While such a treasure still was mine? 


In age, I find thee still the same 
As thou wert in those happy years, 
The withered hopes of which to name 
Wrings from these eyes a Father's tears. 
Our children, they have gone before, 
And earth no new delights can give 
To part from which we should deplore— 
We only for each other live. 


Oh! there are those in power who seek 
The poor and aged to oppress, 

Who glory when they crush the weak, 
And make them feel their helplessness. 

And they would tear thee from my side, 
To join the wretched Union slaves, 

Almost the light of heaven denied— 
Far happier they if in their graves! 


We, who have lived in love so long, 
And who together hope to die, 

Say, shall the callous hand of Wrong 
Now change our peaceful destiny P 
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No! we, whom not e’en death could part, 
United ever will abide,— 

Man’s cruelty may break the heart, 
But cannot constant love divide! 


From our Author's “Occasional Poems,”—about forty in 
number—I have selected the two which immediately follow this 
paragraph :— 


DESPONDENCY. 


Oh! what are earth’s green valleys, 
Its streams and mountains high, 
Its sunny isles, where never cloud 
Obscures the lovely sky ;— 
Oh! scenes, which to the happy 
May joyousness impart, 
What power have they to yield one charm 
To the lone and withered heart? 


Earth’s glory has not vanished, 
Each spring renews its bloom, 
But ne’er again those smiles will beam 
Which are shadowed in the tomb ; 
With youth’s too golden moments 
Is peace of spirit o’er, 
Even as blossoms faded 
Are bright—are green no more! 


But yet the heart desponding, 
In prayer a bliss may gain; 
Which, in its day-spring of delight, 
It might have sought in ‘vain. 
It soareth, on faith’s pinions, 
To climes by angels trod, 
Its sighs assuaged, tears wiped away, 
By confidence in God. 
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VALEDICTORY STANZAS. 


“Go little book,” as Southey’s genius sings, 

Go, with thy budget of conceits and rhymes, 
Yet soar not vainly with Icarian wings, 

Aim but to please in these precarious times ; 
Content if thou a passing hour beguile, ; 
Or win from Sorrow one approving smile. 


Thou humble record of the hand of Change, 
And of the pleasant memories of Youth, 
Where the Muse flies from Fancy’s sparkling range, 
And weaves her numbers from the loom of Truth, 
I cast thee on Opinion’s faithless tide, 
Whose waters rarely to Fame’s haven guide. 


Whate’er thy fate, obscurity or fame, 
Not idly has my pen essayed its part, 
If sympathy’s sweet tribute thou canst claim, 
Or wrest a pang from the afflicted heart: 
To dry the mourner’s tears is nobler praise 
Than to wear chaplets of Parnassian bays. 


Among other poems, Mr. Gaspey’s volume contains a song 
entitled “'To-Day,” set to music by “Mr. William Robinson, 
Organist of St. Mary’s Church, Blackburn ;” and another, entitled 
“The Bridal Sacrifice,” for which the music was composed by 
“Mr. Jopson, Organist of St. John’s Church, Blackburn.” 
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Zobn Critchley Prince. 


Although Prince, the “ Reedmaker Poet,” was not a “ Black- 
burn Bard,” in the same sense as Dugdale, Baron, Billington, 
and other natives of, or lifelong residents in the district,—it 
has been represented to me, by more than one literary friend, 
that he ought to be included in the present work on account of 
his close connection with the literary life of the town. Readers 
of the chapter on Richard Dugdale, will remember the amusing 
anecdote, quoted from Billington, about Dugdale’s retort to 
Prince, who was chairman at a dinner given by the Scotchmen 
of Blackburn to the Poets of Blackburn. _ Billington’s remark, 
that “Prince, at the time residing in the town, and, being 
invited, of course took precedence,” proves Prince’s intimacy 
with, and eminence among, our local Jiterati,; and it is otherwise 
well known that Prince resided and worked in Blackburn on 
several occasions. 


Billington, in an article on John Baron, complains that the 
latter gave some inaccurate information, relating to Prince’s life 
in Blackburn, to Dr. Lithgow, author of the Life of Prince, and 
editor of the collected edition of his works. While blaming 
Baron for carelessness in the matter, Billington made no 
attempt, in the article in question, to indicate the nature of the 
alleged inaccuracies. Taking, however, the “ Life” as it stands, 
we learn from its pages that Prince was in Blackburn in July, 
1843, but only for a few weeks. Early in 1853 he removed to 
Blackburn, and remained for nearly two years, being employed 
as a journeyman reedmaker by Mr. David Carruthers. He 
resided in the first instance with a Mrs. Blakey, at 34, Bent 
Street, afterwards in a garret in Fleming Square, and lasily 
with Mr. Henry Liversedge, in Anvil Street. During this time 
Prince contributed many of his minor poems to the “ Preston 
Guardian,” and left Blackburn about the end of 1854. In July, 
1855, he was here again for some time with Mr. Liversedge. 
Early in 1858 he came again, and this time “resided with Mr. 
John Harwood, a respectable painter, of congenial tastes, who 
became his frequent companion.” 

D 
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Dr. Lithgow goes on to say :—‘ The foundation-stone of the 
Blackburn Infirmary was laid on Whit Monday, May 24th, 1858, 
and, in response to an application made by the committee of the 
ceremony, Prince composed two hymns for the occasion, one of 
which was sung by thousands of Sunday School children, to the 
tune called “ Warrington.” Two local gentlemen had each 
10,000 copies of the hymn printed for the use of the Sunday 
school children and others, and the effect of thousands of juvenile 
voices joining in the following verses must have been most im- 
pressive : — 


“Lord, on this bright, auspicious day, 
We raise our glad and grateful lay ; 
And trust that Thy approving eye 
Will watch us from the glorious sky. 


“For thou hast made men’s hearts to feel, 
And warmed them with a worthy zeal, 

To soften sickness and distress ; 

To cheer, to succour, and to bless. 


“Behold where Charity sublime, 
Our worldly hope in sorrow’s time, 
Has built a refuge for the poor, 
And with an ever-open door! 


“When sickness and disaster come, 
There shall the suffering find a home; 
And all the lowly, labouring throng, 
Confess Thy love and mercy strong. 


“Lord lend Thy blessing to the plan 
That soothes the woes and pains of man; 
So that his grateful soul proclaim 
Thy wondrous power, Thy holy name.” 


“This hymn became a popular one, and Prince sometimes 
shed tears on hearing it sung. About the same time he also 
published a “ Poetic Address to the People of Blackburn,” on 
the “Inauguration of their Infirmary,” which he afterwards 
utilised for a similar occasion at Ashton-under-Lyne, with a few 
verbal alterations. It is stated that he received a handsome 
perquisite for these efforts, and soon after left for Ashton; in 
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fact he did not, with one exception, remain long in Blackburn 
during any of his visits, each period being limited by the duration 
of temporary employment.” 


The question of the number and duration of Prince’s visits 
to Blackburn is probably the one upon which Billington differed 
from Baron and Lithgow ; for while the Doctor states, as will be 
noticed above, that Prince was here in 1843 “for a few weeks,” 
—and then gives his next visit as in 1853—Billington placed the 
date of the Blackburn Scotchmen’s dinner, at which Prince 
presided, at about 1849. In addition, Billington tells us that 
it was in response to Dugdale’s poem, entitled “ The Sovereign,” 
that Prince wrote, in December, 1849, the poem “ Forgiveness,” 
printed on page 22 of the second volume of Poems in Lithgow’s 
edition. On turning to the volume itself, I find that the poem is 
dated “ December, 1849,” thus confirming Billington’s statement ; 
and tending to show that Prince spent more time in Blackburn 
than the writer of his Life was aware of. Here is the poem :— 


FORGIVENESS. 


Man hath two attendant angels 
Ever waiting at his side, 
With him wheresoe’er he wanders, 
Wheresoe’er his feet abide; 
One to warn him when he dark!eth, 
And rebuke him if he stray ;— 
One to leave him to his nature, 
And so let him go his way: 


Two recording spirits, reading 
All his life’s minutest part, 
Looking in his soul, and listening 
To the beatings of his heart ; 
Each with pen of fire electric, 
Writes the good or evil wrought ;— 
Writes with truth that adds not, errs not, 
Purpose—action—word, and thought. 


One, the Teacher and Reprover, 
Marks each heaven-deserving deed ; 
Graves it with the lightning’s vigour,— 
Seals it with the lightning’s speed ; 
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For the good that Man achieveth,— 
Good beyond an angel’s doubt— 

Such remains for aye and ever, 
And can not be blotted out. 


One (severe and silent Watcher !) 
Noteth every crime and guile, 
Writes it with a holy duty, 
‘Seals it not, but waits awhile ; 
If the Evil-Doer cry not— 
“God forgive me!” ere he sleeps, 
Then the sad, stern Spirit seals it, 
And the gentler Spirit weeps. 


To the Sinner if Repentance 
Cometh soon, with healing wings, 
Then the dark account is cancelled, 
And each joyful angel sings ; 
Whilst the Erring One perceiveth,— 
Now his troublous hour is o’er— 
Music, fragrance, wafted to him 
From a yet untrodden shore. 


Mild and mighty is Forgiveness, 
Meekly worn, if meekly won; 
Let our hearts go forth to seek it, 
Ere the setting of the sun! 
Angels wait, and long to hear us 
Ask it, ere the time be flown; 

Let us give it, and receive it, 
Ere the midnight cometh down. 


From all I have heard and read of Dugdale I should not be 
surprised to learn that the above touching lines obtained for poor 
Prince the cancellation of his debt to his brother-bard, the 
engraver. 


It is perhaps necessary to explain, to readers unacquainted with 
Prince’s writings, that the following pieces are not here selected 
as samples of his best work, but as specimens of what he actually 
wrote while in Blackburn. 


JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 
FAMILY FEUDS. 


In truth, it is a grievous sight 
To see domestic signs of strife, 
Which deaden every sense of right 
That ought to sweeten life ; 
Which rend affection from the heart, 
Justice and judgment from the brain, 
And to our clouded days impart 
An atmosphere of pain. 


What glooms, and storms, and treacherous calms, 
Environ us on every side, 
But no consoling gleams and balms 
To soothe our wounded pride ; 
Distracting doubt, and sad unrest, 
From day to day our steps pursue, 
And hatred gendered in the breast, 
Which time can scarce subdue. 


Sometimes, indeed, we long to leave 
Th’ encumbering incubus behind, 

But fail, because we cannot weave 
One harmonising mind ; 

Entangled in the mesh we strive 
Against each other as before ; 

Which only keeps our wrath alive, 
And fetters us the more. 


Could we but calmly pause and think, 
And with the just and good agree, 

Then, one by one, each galling link 
Would break, and set us free; 

But since our passions lead astray, 
Too oft against our better will, 

How dark becomes our tangled way, 
Beset by every ill! 


Forbear, then, and be reconciled, 

Ye who are mixed in feuds like these ; 
Be not bewildered and beguiled 

By specious claims and pleas ; 
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Take quiet counsel each with each, 
Let prejudice and passion cease, 

Bind up the wounds, make up the breach 
And let the end be peace. 


So shall ye banish needless strife, 
So banish self-made sorrow too, 
And in your after days of life 
A friendlier course pursue. 
Life is too short to waste as dross, 
In deeds as barren as the wind; 
And waste of soul—a priceless loss !— 
Should teach us to be kind. 


Blackburn, September rst, 1859. 


CANZONETTE. 


(Originally entitled “ THE STaR AND THE F LOWER.”) 


I know a star, whose gentle beams 
Shine with a pure and constant ray, 
Inspire me with delicious dreams, 
And cheer me on my lonely way ; 
I gaze upon its tender light, 
And to it bow the adoring knee; 
But, oh ! how dreary were my night 
Were it to shine no more for me ! 


I know a flower of beauteous form, 
Whose sweetness is beyond compare ; 

I fain would shield it from the storm, 
And keep it ever young and fair: 

It glads my eyes, it soothes my heart, 
It is a daily charm to see; 

But, oh ! how bitter were my smart 
Were it to bloom no more for me ! 


Thou art the star, thou art the flower, 
My precious, peerless maiden, mine ! 
And from our first fond meeting-hour 
My love, my life, were wholly thine: 
But wert thou call’d beyond the spheres, 
How joyless would the wide world be! 
How sad my sighs, how true my tears, 
Wert thou to live no more for me! 


JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


THE STAR OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


An angel in the house ? Ah, yes ! 
There is a precious angel there,— 
A woman formed to soothe and bless ; 

Good, if she be not fair; 

A kindly, patient, faithful wife, 
Cheerful, and of a temper mild, 
One who can lend new charms to life, 

And make man reconciled: 


Oh ! ’tis a pleasant thing to see 
Such being going to and fro, 
With aspect genial and free, 
Yet pure as spotless snow ; 
One who performs her duties, too, 
With steady and becoming grace, 
Giving to each attention due, 
In fitting time and place: 


One who can use her husband’s means 
With careful thrift from day to day, 
And when misfortune intervenes, 
Put needless wants away ; 
Who smooths the wrinkles from his brow, 
When more than common cares oppress, 
And cheers him—faithful to her vow— 
With hopeful tenderness : 


One who, when sorrow comes, can feel 
With woman’s tenderness of heart ; 
And yet can strive with quiet zeal, 
To ease another’s smart ; 
One who, when Fortune’s sun grows bright, 
And flings the clouds of care aside, 
Can bask with pleasure in its light, 
Yet feel no foolish pride: 


One who can check with saint-like power, 

Wild thoughts that spring to dangerous birth, 
And wake pure feelings, as the shower 

Of Spring awakes the earth ;— 


Se 
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Bring forth the latent virtues shrined 
Within the compass of the breast, 

And to the weak and tortured mind 
Give confidence and rest. 


Good neighbour, not to envy prone ; 
True wife, in luxury or need, 
Fond mother, not unwisely shown, 
Blameless in thought and deed. 
Whoever claims so rare a wife, 
Thus should his earnest words be given, 
“She is the angel of my life, 
And makes my home a Heaven!” 


Blackburn, October 27th, 1859. 


Among other poems written by Prince at Blackburn are “ Now 
and Then” (September 7th, 1859); “One Angel More;” and 
“The Darkest Hour.” This last-named piece appeared in the 
“Blackburn Weekly Times,’ on December roth, 1859. Those 
readers, however, who wish to make—or to renew—acquaintance 
with Prince’s most vigorous work, should turn to the collected 
edition of his poems, and there peruse his “ Poet’s Sabbath,” his 
“Hymn to the Creator,” and many another of those lofty strains 
which won for him his well-deserved eminence among the poets of 
Lancashire. In the meantime, as a foretaste of what is in 
store for such readers, let us take in conclusion his heart-stirring 
lyric :— 


LET US DRINK TO THE BARDS. 


Let us drink to the Bards of our own native land, 
The inspired, the humane, and the brave, 
Who have touched the loud lyre with so mighty a hand, 
That it thrills through the soul of the slave; 
In the army of truth they have marched in the van, 
A gifted and glorious band :— 
Come, bring me the wine, let me drink like a man, 
To the Bards of my dear native land. 


When Shakespeare came down, like a god from the skies, 
Such a light from his spirit he cast, 

That he startled the world into love and surprise, 
And quenched many stars of the past: 
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Every passion that sleeps in the depths of the mind 
He hath melted and moved at command ;— 

Let us drink to the best of our country and kind,— 
The Bards of our dear native land. 


Then Milton arose, like a rocket of fire, 
When the nation was buried in gloom, 
And the garland he wreathed with the strings of the lyre, 
Wore the hues of celestial bloom : 
For freedom and glory, for virtue and truth, 
He flung the proud tones from his hand :— 
Let us drink to the sons of perpetual youth,— 
The Bards of our dear native land. 


There was Burns, who hath hallowed the mountains and streams, 
There was Byron, the stern and the strong ; 
There was Shelley, who lived in the purest of dreams, 
There is Moore, the unshackled in song ; 
All, all have combined, with a wonderful power, 
The heart and the soul to expand :— 
Let us drink to the heirs of a heavenly dower,— 
The Bards of our dear native land. 
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VIII. 


Robert Clemesba. 


He meets retribution, and merits it quite, 

Who under a bushel obscureth his light ; 

The God-given talent should not be confined 

To a circle of friends, when ’twas meant for mankind. 


The above lines from Billington seem specially appropriate 
because Robert Clemesha apparently wrote more, and published 
less, than any other Blackburn poet. The present writer, in the 
course of a long and careful search, extending over many months, 
was unable to find in print even a single poem signed by 
Clemesha. But a visit to Cark-in-Cartmel, where one of the 
poet’s grandsons resides, resulted in the discovery of twenty- 
five thick manuscript volumes, all closely packed with verse, 
written on both sides of the paper throughout. The handwriting 
is always small—sometimes so small as to be quite unreadable 
except with the aid of a powerful magnifying glass—but it is 
always neat and carefully punctuated. Some of it, especially 
in the earlier volumes, is really beautiful ; being almost as perfect 
as the best copperplate engraving. 


As to the literary merit of Clemesha’s verse, one may say, with- 
out the least fear of contradiction, that, scattered up and down 
these five-and-twenty volumes, many poems, of sterling worth and 
lasting interest, are to be found. But these poetic gems are not 
to be found without much searching: so much, indeed, that the 
task seems, at times, almost as difficult as the proverbial search 
for the needle in the hay-stack. It is evident from these 
volumes that their author was accustomed to put his most fleeting 
impressions, serious or humorous, into rhyme: hence, he wrote far 
more verse than poetry. With more concentration, and condensa- 
tion, he might have left several volumes of verse of solid and 
permanent merit. He frequently wrote from a dozen to a score 
of poems—as if “trying his hand”—on one subject: as, for 
instance, “The Death of Sir Robert Peel.” He was a contem- 
porary of Hodgson, Dugdale, John Baron, and Billington, and 
his volumes contain many poems—sometimes eulogistic, some- 
times satirical—on each of those writers. 
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It must be half-a-century now since Clemesha traded as a 
grocer and tea dealer in King William Street, Blackburn: 
writing verse whenever business was quiet, and storing it in 
substantial tomes upon the shelves behind his counter, “ among 
his pepper an’ his ’bacco an’ his snuff,” as John Baron—with 
great indignation at this “ degradation of literature ”—was accus- 
tomed to relate. These rhymed diaries—as they might 
appropriately be described—prove their author to have been an 
accomplished scholar; a keen observer of men and things; a 
master of rhyme and rhythm; and—last but not least—a genuine 
humorist. 


As showing how closely, in Clemesha’s case, Business and 
Poetry were yoked together, let us take these stanzas 


From “A DUNNING LETTER TO A BROTHER BARD.” 


Dear ———, you must not now consider me rash 
I assure you the duty feels hateful 

To tell you I’m badly in want of some cash, 
Your remittance would be very grateful— 


Would thrill through my nerves; for my creditors come 
Every week—almost daily—to dun me; 

Till I, many a time, wish me an ocean from home, 
Or they all, as a plague spot, would shun me. 


I always allow a large discount of hope 
Whene’er I ask Phcebus for payment— 

His dreams are so prone from earth’s ties to elope, 
Forgetting both victuals and raiment. 


Still I can’t live on air, any more than yourself, 
While tramelled by nature’s gross husk, sir ; 

So strain every effort to send me some pelf, 
To shield from grim poverty’s tusk, sir. 


We lantern-jawed Bards, the pet children of Want, 
Fare badly to live by each other ; 

Since oft we’re obliged at “my uncle’s” to haunt, 
To pay off the loan of a brother. 
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Your fires of bright Fancy subdue by degrees, 
Keep them duly in Prudence’ steel grate, sir ; 

If you don’t, soon, believe me, so swift they'll increase 
As to scorch up all brains in your pate, sir. 


Here are a few stanzas from a characteristic piece, descriptive 
of the woes of a worthy, but unfortunate tradesman :— 


From “ THE GAZETTE.” 


I once was a Merchant of Fortune, 
Respected by all whom I met ; 

The rich and the poor would importune 
Before I passed through the Gazette. 


When I strolled through the gates of the city, 
Or rolled in my bright landalet, 

My daughters were deemed the most pretty— 
Not so since I passed the Gazette. 


Bit down like the dog in lost battle, 
I’m prone for the vile Lazaret ; 
Oh! range where I will, rings the tattle— 
“ Mr. Wilson’s passed through the Gazette.” 


My girls shop no more in the carriage, 
For Satins, French lace, or Vidette ; 
Mr. Jay has postponed Mary’s marriage, 
Just, all through the cursed Gazette. 


’Tother day I fell in with a crony, 
Who keen marked his goods tare and trett, 
He shied—thought I wanted some money— 
Because I’d passed through the Gazette. 


The Lord of the Manor once knew me, 
And gave me the squire-epithet ; 

But now he rides round to eschew me, 
Because I’ve passed through the Gazette. 


Watts writes that of man, mind’s the standard, 
And I have believed him, as yet ; 

But now find his wisdom has wandered, 
Since I passed the rude*gates of Gazette. 
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The gem of the Mexican mountain, 
That swells trade’s accounts of asset, 
Of sterling respect forms the fountain— 
The ship-guard from reefs of Gazette. 


The manuscript of the “Gazette,” as it lies before me, is a 
good example of Clemesha’s peculiar style of composition. As 
originally written, in January, 1848, it consisted of 32 stanzas; 
but its author—reversing the commendable process of “ boiling 
down ’—preferred to “brew it up” by the interlineation of six 
additional stanzas: all, apparently, added for the purpose of 
proving how many smart rhymes he could invent to match the 
word “ Gazette.” The same process was repeated in a poem—or 
rather several succeeding poems—on Dugdale, each stanza of 
which concludes with “ Bard of Ribblesdale ;” the sound “ dale,” 
being ingeniously rhymed, by different words, through over sixty 
stanzas. I have selected a few of the opening ones for quotation 
here :— 

THE BARD OF RIBBLESDALE. 


While mightier minstrels laud the brave, 
And rouse the lyre with orphan’s wail ; 
More humble ground my muse doth crave, 
My theme’s the Bard of Ribblesdale. 


Although a warbler plain of plume, 
In song he breathes the nightingale ; 
The fragrant flower of simple bloom 
Proves our sweet Bard of Ribblesdale. 


His quivered Muse shoots Satire’s barbs 
With poisoned gall that cannot fail ; 
No other quill such power engarbs 
As thine, strong Bard of Ruibblesdale. 


This sterling merit thou canst boast, 
Thy venomed darts do but empale 
The vices of the tyrant host— 
Such, spikes the Bard of Ribblesdale. 


Thou, Pendle, with thy giant peak, 
Whom thundering storms in vain assail, 

Should ne’er forget the swarthy cheek 
Of thy wild Bard of Ribblesdale. 
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He’s etched thee in his humble lays, 
With praises high in Beauty’s scale ; 
While morn threw o’er thee golden rays, 
Drank deep thy Bard of Ribblesdale. 


Hast thou not watched the sun-burnt hind, 
With brawny hands and round cheek, hale— 
Duty’s stern impress on his mind? 
Such looks the Bard of Ribblesdale. 


He’s roamed a child of chequered lot, 
Whose soul to danger ne’er would quail ; 
Yea, many a bard shall die, forgot, 
Before the Bard of Ribblesdale. 


Artist and Minstrel! Satire’s child! 
Let me with pride thy friendship hail ; 
Or list, retired, those “ wood-notes wild ” 
That thrill the Bard of Ribblesdale. 


Having adopted, as the motto of this chapter, Billington’s lines 
condemnatory of such poets as are content, like Robert Clemesha, 
to hide their poetic light from the public, it is only fair that we 
should, as it were, let our author be heard in his own defence. 
This we are fortunately able to do by means of the following 


SONNET, 
On Brinc ASKED Wuy I Dip Nor PusrisH My Poems. 


**T do not least presume to Parnasse Hill, 
‘But, piping soft in shade or lowly grove, 
“‘T love to please myself.” 
JOHN CLARE, the Northamptonshire Peasant, 


You ask me why my multifarious flowers, 
Bound up in tomed bouquets are screened from sight, 
Like the few talents in a napkin hid, 
Debarred the Public’s prurient attraction? 
P’raps there’s good data that I should be chid 
For mental reservation, cold abstraction ; 
Far too penurious of rare Leisure’s hours !— 
I lack ambition for external action ; 
Content, like Clare, in solitude to strike 
Apollo’s chords my fancy most doth like ; 
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In selfish joyance, heedless of pert wight :— 

For public patronage I’ve dared. not bid, 
Pre-monished by mate-minstrel, whose sad plight 
Of non-success in Authorship has made me sigh outright. 


The foregoing sonnet is very interesting, but not very con- 
vincing. It was not necessary in Clemesha’s days, any more 
than it is now, to run the risk of “ bidding for public patronage ” 
by the publication of costly volumes. The local journals were 
open to him, and had he not, very unfortunately, “lacked 
ambition for external action,” he would doubtless have revised and 
abbreviated his longer pieces, and perfected his shorter ones, 
for the publication which their wit and wisdom merited so well. 
As it is, an immense number of fine stanzas must be for ever lost, 
unless some descendant of their author,—with great literary skill, 
much leisure, and not a little patience,—is able at some future 
day to go through his ancestor’s many volumes, and select, edit, 
and publish the best work that they contain. 


Let us now, without further moralising, peruse a few of his 


numerous— 
Local Epitapbs. 


I.-—ON DR. WHITTAKER. 


Here sleep the mortal relics of a sage 
And Christian minister of fair report, 
Who in this Fane, a quarter of an Age, 
Explained the scriptures by a mode, in short, 
That won esteem-from medium, rich, and poor: 
Learn’d without pedantry, his studies were 
To speak perspicuous, so all might secure 
The purport of the Gospel, clear and pure. 
He scorned all eleemosynary show ! 
At depth of midnight, secretly to her, 

The want-wrung widow he’s relieved from woe, 

By wholesome meat, to ward off Hunger’s blow. 
Reader ! tread in his wake,—thy path is sure, 
Since righteous souls as stars in Heaven for ever 

shall endure. 
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II.—ON DR. GRIME. 


Here sleeps the Man, who erst denied mean self 

For others’ good ; despising to hoard pelf. 

For Want’s rife woes he felt intensest grief, 

Refusing fees for ministered relief. 

Each morn throughout the year, his surgery’s site 

Saw crowding applicants show his healing might. 

So kind to Poverty, his heart was led 

That, had he owned the power, he would have raised the 
dead! 


III.—ON GEORGE DEWHURST, 
THE PATRIARCHAL REFORMER, OF BLACKBURN. 


Beneath this plain, smooth monument of grit, 
Lie the remains of Honesty itself ; 
Who, living, sacrificed in every whit, 
For public good, home comforts, peace and pelf. 


Two years the Patriot spent in felon’s walls 
For Liberty proclaiming to the mass ; 

Condemned by those who dwell ‘neath sculptured halls, 
Who dubbed—“ the swinish multitude ”—Toil’s class. 


Ye reconnoitrers mong the solemn tombs, 
With reverence tread around his simple grave, 
Who, though a worker ’mong reeds, mules, and looms, 
Tried his whole life the people’s rights to save. 


Rather long for its purpose, but full of character and local 
interest, is our fourth epitaph— 


ON A WEALTHY COTTON-LORD, 
Wuo LIVED TO BE AN OCTOGENARIAN. 


Reposed from earthly Turmoil, rattling looms, 
And burring wheels, the ancient Patriarch rests 

Beneath this massive Slab, where Fate now dooms 
Must be his Hall of State, set free from pests 


Contingent on our Pilgrimage beneath: 
Stranger, would’st thou enquire his striking traits, 
Before through him had thrust the spear of Death, 
Read on!—thou'lt gain what now thy wish awaits. 


* 
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“The Ruling Passion strong in Death” shone out ; 
Trade all his interest, all his interest Trade ; 

Aye, wide awake whate’er he was about, 
I’d back him ’gainst the subtlest, chaffering Blade. 


Though he had Failings, and had tried compound 
Division and Proportion, . . . Be not rash! 

Since Jastly, when his business “ fair came round,” 
He paid his Creditors, hard up in Cash, 


One score of shillings for each pound he owed ; 
Doled his poor kindred many a timely Groat ; 

Though Wealth potential in his coffers flowed, 
The lowly Artizan he still would note. 


Unconquered Perseverance steeled his mind 
’Gainst Difficulties, strong soe’er they frowned ; 
Firm concentrated, every nerve consigned 
Its energy to cause more gold abound. 


What calculating powers ’twere his to boast! 

Who signed all deeds, bills, contracts, with a cross ; (x) 
Yea! he was Plutus’ special self-taught host ; 

But rarely felt much filthy lucre’s loss. 


When life was ebbing out its struggling tide, 
Sighs for continuance lingered on his tongue ; 
“O that I might a few more years abide! 
“Td buy all Blackburn, could I ’gain be young !” 


His local satires and epitaphs, however, do not by any means 
represent Clemesha at his best, from a purely poetical standpoint. 
Examples of what he could accomplish, when he seriously tried, 
are to be found in many poems of such lyrical fervour as the 
one, from which our next stanzas are taken, entitled :— 


THE SKYLARK. 


Child of the russet crest, 

Jet eye and dappled breast, 

Rye-grass-girt downless nest, 
Bird of the Sun; 

Idol of schoolboy days, 

When my feet’s truant ways 

Paced the wood’s tangling maze 
Till day was done. 
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Child of the solar beam, 

Tuft mound and meadow stream, 

When shall thy tones ’gain seem 
Charming as eld? 

Then could my soul receive, 

Weil, all thy voice might give, 

As thy rich tunes did weave, 
How my heart swelled ! 


Bird of the rippling brook, 

Shored by sand-shaly nook, 

None have thy song mistook, 
Poised high in air. 

As thou elate doth sing 

Buoyed on thine ample wing, 

Making the welkin ring, 
Free from all care. 


Lo! as he higher goes 

Each tone still sweeter flows, 

Till as a bee he grows 
Fore the strained gaze; 

Now far ’mid ether-blue 

*Scaped from man’s bounded view 

Still our charmed ears pursue 
Wrapt in noon’s blaze. 


Nature’s sweet angel-bird, 
O’er all the rest preferred, 
(Save Philomela’s word, 
"Mong night’s dark boughs) ; 
Why dost thou linger yon, 
*Bove the fleece-clouds alone; 
Find’st thou some cherub-throne 
Wherein to house? 


Why should we call the dove 

Emblem of peace and love P 

I, for one, more approve 
Thee, modest lark. 

Thou the best symbol art 

Of the meek, pious heart, 

Soaring, from Earth apart, 
To Zion’s Atk. 
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Our present examples conclude with extracts from three of his 
early poems: each of the three,—be it noted,—being written 
before he completed his twentieth year :— 


ASK YOU WHERE MY TRUE-LOVE RESIDES? 


Ask you where my True-love resides ? 
Tis in a neat and snow-white cot ; 

Where harmony with peace presides, 
Where crowd and tumult trouble not. 


Umbrageous elms around it tower, 
And perfum’d woodbines twine thereon, 
Forming a cool enlivening bower, 
Impervious to the noon-day sun. 


It’s frontal path’s a verdant bed, 
In centre of a hawthorn square ; 

The confine of a furlong, spread 
With many a fanciful parterre. 


Befringed with box and mignionette, 
Thyme, southern-wood, and bergamot ; 
The primrose-star and violet, 
Rue, hyssop, and forget-me-not. 


Within their precincts are arrang’d 
The brightest gems of Flora’s train, 
There foreign flow’rets, rare and strange, 
With Albion’s choicest blossoms reign. 


All forms of fruitage flourish there, 
And into luscious ripeness swell ; 

The cherry, wine-sour, and the fair 
Gold-pippin, peach, and jargonelle. 


The motley-bosom’d mavies house 
Within the ribson’s shadowy breast ; 

There, in the swan-egg’s bright leav’d boughs, 
The warbling goldfinch builds her nest. 


Within its woven foliag’d walls, 

The robins, fire-tails, and the wrens 
Repair, as will or duty calls, 

To their respective mossy dens. 
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Here Friendship holds her perfect throne, 
Blest with Content and rosy Health, 
Ambition there remains unknown, 
And Poverty unites with Wealth. 


’ Had I my mind where I might live, 


Far from the world’s deluding ways ; 
’Tis here the pref’rence I would give, 
’Tis here I’d only spend my days. 


TO THE ATHEIST. 


Gaze round, thou Infidel, o’er yonder sky, 
With wondering eyes that starry vault behold, 
Now the pale Moon majestic rides on high, 
The glorious Sun lies cloth’d ’mong clouds of gold, 


Throwing his radiance o’er old Ocean’s brow, 
With calm, composing, unoffending beams ; 
Tinging each wave with smooth flamineous glow, 

Till, all afar one burning furnace seems. 


Who made yon silver moon to rule the night? 
Or that more beauteous lambent ball arise 
Of living fire, an unexpiring light, 
*Neath whom the dreariest, gloomiest darkness flies? 


Who framed yon grand infinitude of stars, 
That seem through mightiest telescopic aid 

Endless as ever >—though what distance bars 
Before the naked eye is clearly laid 


By its astounding powers ; still millions stand 

Far beyond these, with dubious, twinkling beam ; 
Making more numerous the sidereal band, 

The galaxy effuse a livelier stream. 


Who fram’d the beauteous rainbow ? by whose power 
Were her calm, splendid, blending hues compos’d ? 

Who gave rich perfumes to the unfolding flower, 
Their leaves, in various shapes and shades, dispos’d ? 
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Who hath imparted to mere flesh and blood 
Life, love, and beauty, to the eye, her sight ; 
Beast, bird, fish, instinct ; and to man, the good 

From evil to discern through wisdom’s light? 


Who gave them all their birth, ay, more than these, 
Equally wond’rous, boundless, and admir’d ; 

Whence their primeval source, the just degrees 
By which creation stands throughout attir’d? 


Whence are they! I exclaim; whence are they given? 
The full response I now demand of thee ; 

Whence came the earth, sea, all therein ; and heaven, 
The lucent star-orbs of Immensity ? 


Speak’st thou not e’en one word? Well art thou mute! 
A still small voice conviction holds within. 

They have their Power Supreme, beyond dispute, 
Who reigns all-where, and hath for ever been.— 


Unseen, all-seeing ; knowing all, unknown ; 
Almighty, gracious, merciful and pure; 

All just in judgment, love and light His throne, 
In whom no thought of evil can endure. 


FAREWELL TO THE HARP. 


Adieu! to thee, harp, I so oft-times have thrilled 
In Love’s kindling fervour thy sweet-sounding wires ; 
Aside now I lay thee, thy strains must be stilled, 
Unheeded, deserted, extinguish’d thy fires. 


Dear solace of grief, how reluctant I leave thee, 
Thou constant companion of solitude’s cell ; 

In spring-time of life, I then first did receive thee, 
In the spring-time of life I must bid thee farewell. 


Other duties attend me, necessities call me, 

To themes more important my mind must be turn’d, 
Lest Poverty’s merciless arms shall enthral me, 

I roam by the wealthy despiséd and spurn’d. 
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Life’s wilderness fast is expanding before me, 
I soon o’er the drear waste must travel alone ; 
With hope’s fitful meteor betimes to flit o'er me, 
To dazzle, delude, and next moment be gone. 


Reveal’d thro’ the future of years, I discover 
The mazes, the windings, perplexities there ; 

The steep, craggy mountains compell’d to pass over, 
Through sharp tangling briars and dark thorns of care. 


Adieu! to thy wild wreaths, of flowers unassuming, 
All thy fair scented blossoms must ope, to decay ; 
And falling, the grave of Oblivion entombing, 
In her night of forgetfulness, seal them from day. 


Away! then my lyre, for a season forsake me, 
In the high splendid domes of the lofty reside ; 

It is meeter, by far, that the wealthier should take thee, 
Then to poverty why be so nearly allied ? 


But should I the bower of security enter, 
With prosperity’s star to illumine my track ; 

Then again on thy rapt-swelling numbers I’ll venture, 
From the core of my heart, will I welcome thee back. 


For the facts contained in the following biographical note 
I am indebted to Clemesha’s daughter-in-law, Mrs. Haughton 
Clemesha : — 


Robert Clemesha was born at Beverley, Yorkshire, on April 
18th, 1807, and was educated at the Friends’ School, at Ack- 
worth. He was afterwards apprenticed to William Wood, tea 
dealer and coffee roaster, Church Street, Liverpool. He com- 
menced business in Blackburn (with Thomas Mason, of Liver- 
pool), on Saturday, April 3rd, 1830, at the top of Darwen Street 
—the old Market Place,—opposite the Old Bull Inn; taking 
over the counter, on that one day, £52 1os., retail; vending only 


“tea, coffee, and loaf sugar; with only three efficient hands” or 
assistants. 


‘ 
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He married in 1834, Mary Haughton, daughter of John 
Haughton, of Blackburn, cotton-spinner. Mr. Haughton had a 
foundry at Chorley, and the old gates of the Blackburn Parish 
Church, opposite the Thwaites Arcade, were designed and cast 
by him. The words “ Haughton, Chorley,” are on each of them. 


Robert Clemesha, in addition to his poetic gifts, possessed 
great skill as a pen-and-ink sketcher; the likenesses he drew of 
his family and friends being considered excellent portraits. He 
was also a devoted student of geology and anatomy. He lost 
money in the Bolton, Blackburn, and Clitheroe railway, just as he 
was about to retire from business. His business premises 
belonged to John Fleming, who increased his rent £15 per year 
for refusing to vote for the Tory candidate ; Clemesha plumping 
for the Radical candidate, Dr. Bowring, at the time of the 1832 
Reform Bill. 


Clemesha afterwards built a shop in the present Market Place, 
opposite the clock tower. He left there, after losing all his 
money, to pay a visit to his brother John, in Canada. Returning 
from there in 1859 he joined his eldest son Haughton in business 
at Fleetwood, where he stayed until the death of his wife in 1875. 
In 1877 he went to live in Douglas (Isle of Man) with Mrs. 
Haughton Clemesha, and died there in 1891. He was buried 
with his son in the Kirk Braddon Cemetery. 


Our poet’s forefathers are buried in Goldsborough churchyard, 
the first Robert Clemesha being a tenant of Lady Birley; and 
the homestead has been in the family ever since. The Clemeshas 
claim descent from no less distinguished personages than Leofric, 
Earl of Mercia, and Lady Godiva his wife; from whom the 
Temple family sprang. 


The present Robert Clemesha, youngest son of Haughton, is on 
a Gun boat on the African coast—the “ Dwarf ”—winning, in 
1900, a medal from the Humane Society for saving life. The 
first Robert is said to have plantel the first Ripstone pippin 
Apple tree in England; and a branch of it is now preserved, 
varnished and hung in Goldsborough Hall, near Knaresborough. 
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Ix. 


Robert William Thom. 


This grandly-gifted singer is probably the only one, among 
all the. Blackburn poets, for the study and diffusion of whose 
works a literary society has been specially formed. That he 
well deserved the honour shown to him, in his lifetime, by the 
establishment in Glasgow of “The Thom Society,” will, I am 
sure, be the opinion of every intelligent reader of his lofty and 
enduring poems. “Mr. Thom,” wrote the Secretary of that 
Society, “has been a faithful worker at the poetic art all the days 
of his long life; he has produced works of surpassing beauty, 
with a high and noble purpose in them, which have not as yet 
received that general recognition which they merit, and which we 
hope they will ultimately obtain. . . . Works such as he has 
produced, however, do not appeal at once to the rank and file of 
humanity ; they require to be read at leisure in the study and 
thoughtfully pondered.” 


This last-named statement—it will not be regarded as an 
objection, except by really frivolous readers—does not by any 
means zpply to his shorter poems and lyrics, from which some of 
our present selections are taken. Before presenting these, how- 
ever, let me give the reader some account of the Poet and his 
Poetry: prefacing the record with a grateful acknowledgment 
of my indebtedness to Mr. Joseph Jardine, whom I have to 
thank for my biographical information as well as for the loan of 
Thom’s published volumes. 


Robert William Thom was born at Annan, Dumfriesshire, 
on the thirtieth of December, 1816; his father being a surgeon 
in that town. Not caring to embrace the profession of his 
father, the young poet left his native place and sought other 
employment in a more southerly part of Great Britain: eventu- 
ally serving his time to the drapery trade at Blackburn with Mr. 
Jardine’s maternal grandfather, George Johnstone. During his 
first residence in Blackburn, from about 1834 to 1839, Thom con- 
tributed frequently to the local journals ; and became well known 
as a contemporary of Dugdale, Clemesha, and the rest of the 
Blackburn poets of that period. 


RosertT Wm. THOM. JoHN BaRon, 


Wm. BILLINGTON. 
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“In 1839,” writes Mr. Jardine, “he published his first volume, 
entitled ‘ Herbert and Rosana, with other Poems.’ It was pub- 
lished by John McDiarmid, Irish Street, Dumfries, and is 
dedicated to the poet’s brother, W. Thom, Blackburn. It con- 
tains a poem entitled, ‘ Stanzas written in Blackburn, November, 
1838,’ from which we gather that the poet found that if life had 
its pleasures they were not altogether unalloyed. During the 
year 1841 he published a volume containing ‘The Emigrant and 
other Poems,’ which was printed by Hargreaves and Gill, Black- 
burn. 


“On leaving Blackburn in 1839 our Poet returned to Scotland, 
where he got married in 1843; and in 1844 he gave to the world 
a prose work, entitled, “ Wyseby: A Legend of the first Irvings,” 
which was published in Edinburgh, Annan, and Dumfries. In 
1847 he returned to Blackburn, and took up his residence in 
Larkhill. Later in that year he went to Liverpool, but was 
back again in Blackburn in 1850; when he resided for several 
months in Brown Street. During his last residence in Blackburn 
in 1850, besides contributing to the “ Preston Guardian” and 
other papers, he was engaged in writing “The Epochs;” and 
here also he wrote the beginning of “Cleon the Patriot,” a 
Dramatic Poem. In fact, during the time he lived in Brown 
Street, his Muse seemed to have been very prolific.” 


THE Epocus,—a poem of eight cantos,—occupying about 140 
well-filled pages of print,—is, I have no hesitation in saying, a 
truly great work; which challenges comparison with the master- 
pieces of Britain’s loftiest Bards, and suffers no shame in that 
comparison. It opens in Heaven, long after this earth of ours 
has passed away; when Time has “ceased to be, as willed the 
Great First Cause,” and where— 


“the True, who of man’s life had fought 
The fearful battle—-had, with hallowed lyre, 
Or humble distaff, or a pen unbought, 
Or kingly sceptre, or that sacred fire 
Which burned in earnest words, smitten the Liar, 
Satan the Devil—plucked from the o’erthrown 
By love supreme, knelt while the eternal quire 
Sang, as Heaven’s matin hymn before the Throne, 
How Christ the Son by love did for fallen man atone. 
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But not the Ransomed only—though these far 
Surpassed in numbers—formed the crowd who hung 
Upon the song ; for even as star on star 
Crowded from nadir to night’s boss, the young 
Immortal ones who, ere worlds were, had strung 
The harp in Heaven clave round, clad in the love 
They bore the Christ while suffering. God hath flung 
Around those glorious ones that robe which ’bove 

All splendour gleams where’er at their sweet wills they move. 


When ceased the song, spirits and souls in bliss— 
Through the grand deed of love true equals—long 
Held pleasant converse on the righteousness 
By the Son shaped from suffering, till among 
Their number grew a wish that waxéd strong 
Of the first man to ask of man’s estate. 
When life dawned into life. From ’mid the throng 
For all a Spirit spoke—one who elate 
Clomb Heaven from earthly flame and storm of human hate. 


Thus: “Sire of men, in joy or woe alone, 
Where eyes angelic scan without compeer ; 
His chiefest work on earth who from Heaven’s throne 
Gave being, force, and law to every sphere,— 
First soul of men, first soul in glory here, 
Grant what we crave, nor us too curious blame, 
Relate how first upon the mortal ear 
Song from leafed-forest, air, and ocean came, 
And from the open sky with splendours all aflame. 


“ But chief declare, O Sire of men, how Soul 
Grew to its blesséd state of sovereign sway ; 
If instant touched by God it grasped the whole, 
Or struggling, darkling, with the darkening clay 
Power grew on knowledge, as light grew on day, 
Till thou supreme ‘mid Eden’s glories strode, 
Wondering and naming Nature’s fair array, 
All life obedient to thy sovereign nod, 
Companion of Heaven’s host, last, greatest work of God !” 


Then Adam— 
The first in sorrow, even in the crowd 


Of Heaven’s eldest born, conspicuous from 
His lofty beauty, saddening, lowly bowed, 
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Being thus remembered of his mortal home 
The ancient Earth, rolling beneath a dome 
Glorious with stars; and lo! Will to begin 
The story of these years, when by the foam 
Of Time’s far sea he stood, the slave of sin, 
Rose like the moon ’mid clouds his shifting thoughts within. 


And to that sovereign Will all memories throng, 

As to the full-orbed moon the ocean host, 

Until his voice rolled in the might of song: 

“ Spirits, mine equals,” said he, “I have lost 

No recollection of a world which cost, 

That it might be redeemed, agony and pain— 

Pain, agony, and pain—pain to the ‘most 

Beloved of God, on Calvary’s mountain slain 
To expiate my fall and all its mournful train. 


“Spirits, what ye require I will relate, 
Beginning while within the forest lay 

The marvellous Me, inducted to my state 
By the Eternal King—our God, sole stay 
Of Soul and Nature and of your array 
Glorious before His throne. 


And, truly, in language of majestic power is Adam’s story told! 
The relation of it occupies all the rest of the book: a book which 
one cannot read without being vividly reminded of Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost.” But “ The Epochs” is no mere imitation of 
that immortal work; being altogether different in treatment, and 
more extended in its theme. 


“Father of men,” pleads a ransomed Soul in the second 
Canto,— 


“Speak of the first effect 

Of guilt upon thy soul; speak of our world 

Troubled by God—of reverend silence wrecked 

By war of elements—of the unfurled 

Banners of Hell that gleamed where mountains hurled 

On mountains blazed aloft, and ocean seethed 

Into malignant vapour, darkling, curled 

Beneath stars trembling with affright, while wreathed 
In horror Fear and Hate entered all things that breathed.” 
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Not only of this dread subject, but of much more does the 
“Father of men” speak in this poem. He relates how, feeling 
able to endure “all miseries save doubt and fear,’ he prayed 
to the Almighty thus :— 


“Let me stand face to face with every birth 
Of my foul crime which shall upon mankind, 
Upon the sea, or on the troubled earth, 
Blasting descend,’— 


and how a voice “from the profound of night and darkness” 
said :— 


“Thou hast desired a fearful thing, 
And as a curse ‘tis granted 


Thou shalt descend, O Man, the path of! years. 

Thou shalt look on the ages. Thou shalt know 

The springs of future hopes and future fears. 

Thou shalt discern what fruit thy crime will grow— 

Shall be a sharer in the joy and woe, 

Rest, motion, effort, and the conflict stern 

Of greater times than thine. Go, Mortal, go ! 

This much is given, but not in love. Go learn 
Thy proper task, O Soul, thy labour field discern !” 


Let no reader suppose, from the sad subjects treated of in 
the foregoing lines, that “ The Epochs” is a gloomy poem. Sad 
and solemn enough it is, in parts; majestic always: but beauty, 
and hope and love—crowned by the Love Divine—light up full 
many a page; and to the reader who will sit down and read 
it through, it may well come with a veritable message from the 
Eternal, lifting his soul; cheering his heart—aye, changing his 
heart, until it may be said of him, as is sung of a toiler whose 
life-story is woven into this noble book— 


—Then sacred grew all things, 
And holy waxed all seasons in each hour, 
And every form of work that from God springs 
Was noble in his eyes, and had a power 
The worker to ennoble in a dower 
Of higher life, that fitted for a higher.— 
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Let us now peruse a few of our author's lyrics and other 
short poems: beginning with one, of a single stanza only, which 
bears as its title the one word— 


THOUGHT: 


As the flower puts on a richer 
Lustre than the parent tree, 
So should thy thoughts gleam with a beauty 
That the eye sees not in thee, 
But no flower, however gorgeous, 
Decks the tree a foreign gem: 
For the force that gives the beauty 
Lives within the parent stem. 


Here are three other brief but noble poems, taken from a 
series bearing only the general title of “ Moons.” 


Once I saw within a season 

That my heart remembers well, 
A pure living lily mirror’d 

In the waters of a well— 
In the waters of a lonely 

Well, upon a mountain side— 
In the waters sky and lily 

Mirrored lay, and nought beside ; 
And I cried, amid the loneness 

Of the place, “Would it were given 
That the waters of my spirit 

Thus might mirror God and heaven !” 


The sun has set, and one lone star 
Is trembling on the brow of even— 
Only one pale and twinkling star 
In all the broad blue waste of heaven. 
But know I not that countless hosts 
Beyond yon thin ethereal veil 
Trim their love lamps, and only wait 
Till twilight into night shall fail ; 
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Even so, O heart ! a single star 
Of hope gleams in thy life’s low skies ; 
But let night deepen, and the hosts 
Of God shall meet thy longing eyes. 
Lo, where they come—night’s grand array, 
In yon blue dome they dawn and shine— 
Look, soul, on a diviner sky ! 
Look, soul, the eyes of Faith are thine ! 


Drinking long, sweet draughts of beauty, 
With a sweetly passive will, 

Once I lay beside the margin 
Of a lonely mountain rill. 

Midway in the stream, a laughing 
Boy sat on a rocky seat, 

Laughing at the waters sparkling, 
Rushing oer his naked feet. 


O ! the pleasure, pure and simple, 
Of life in its morning prime: 
Leagues have severed, years have borne me 
From that sunny spot and time; 
Yet but lately I was dreaming, 
And I saw within my dream 
O’er the white feet flash the waters 
Of the lonely mountain stream. 


Turn we now, for a change, to the volume containing “ The 
Courtship and Wedding o’ Jock o’ the Knowe, and other Poems,” 
and take, from among its many gems of poesy, the merry song 
entitled :— 


GILMARTIN’S BONNIE DOCHTER. 


O Gilmartin’s bonnie dochter ! O the winsome, witchin’ quean ! 
O the hearts that she has broken sin’ amang us she has been! 


O that she had bidden, bloomin’ ’mid the mountains o’ the North! 
O that some bauld lad had held her far ayont the Links o’ Forth! 


A’ is gaun to rack an’ ruin in the country roun’ an’ roun’ ; 
Ilka carle’s daft about her—laird an’ souter, saunt an’ loon. 
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In the pulpit on the Sabbath hoo blate Threeheads struts an’ 
stares. ; 

Pate the elder’s ta’en tae drinkin’, Rab the blacksmith’s ta’en tae 
prayers. 


Nane escapes her—Jock, Precentor, thro’ her to mischancie cam’, 
But last Sabbath-day when Threeheads had gi’en out the holy 
psalm, 


Jock, wha was in fancy feastin’ on the lips he ne’er maun pree, 
Clean forgettin’ David, lilted “ Lassie, will ye gang wi’ me ?” 


O Gilmartin’s bonnie dochter ! O the winsome, witchin’ quean ! 
Simmer frae her smile is blinkin’, saftest starlight fills her e’en. 


O Gilmartin’s bonnie dochter !—blessings on her silken snood ! 
There’s nae doot the lassie’s comin’ maun ha’e dune the country 
good: 


Baith the doctor an’ the lawyer bow’d beneath her potent spell ; 
An’ the doctor fled the parish, an’ the lawyer hang’d himsel’. 


O Gilmartin’s bonnie dochter ! O her humanising power ! 
Troth she made the Laird o’ Cranky wise for maistly half an 
hour. 


Troth she sae dang dour discretion in the mind o’ auld Kilca:.>, 
That the bodie gied a bawbee to a beggar’s barefit bairn. 


O Gilmartin’s bonnie dochter ! when she trips adown the lea, 
Glints her feet like snawflakes fa’in’ on the bosom o’ the sea. 


O Gilmartin’s bonnie dochter ! what she says ye scarce can hear— 
Sae the music 0’ the sweet voice o’ the lassie charms the ear. 


Things can never haud on this gate; a’ the country roun’ an’ roun’ 
g gate ; ) 
Tlk ane’s daft an’ doatin’ on her—laird an’ souter, saunt an’ loon. 


Nicht an’ day I’m thinkin’ on it, thinkin’ hoo tae break the spell ; 
Troth I see nae ither way for’t but to marry her mysel’. 


In order to save space, I have taken the liberty, in quoting 
the foregoing song, of turning four short lines into two long 
ones, in each stanza. Let us take now these— 
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Of eyes that flash, and locks that float, 
I sing not. Love, in all the days 
Will temper hearts to feel their charms, 
- Move: babbling tongues to pour their praise ; 
Lie nobler themes beneath these skies, 
Than floating locks or flashing eyes. 


I would not that an empty phrase, 
Traced by my pen, should meet thy eye; 
The power that fills a poet’s lays 
Should be a power that cannot die; 
A guide upon the upward road ; 
An influence breathed through him from God. 


I would, that on this page thy soul 
The wisdom of a friend should find ; 
Then, if some shock of fate should mar 
The quiet of thy steadfast mind, 
’T were sweeter than the voice of Fame 
To hear thee breathe and bless my name. 


And if there come no shock of fate, 
Until the grand recall is given— 
Until thy night of mortal life 
Melts in the glorious morn of heaven, 
Thy Being, in its light array’d, 
Will bless the man who wrote and said: 


Be pure of soul ! and O, believe, 
I doubt not thou in soul art pure; 
But which of all the angels knows 
How long his glory shall endure ; 
They saw the Morning Star o’erthrown, 
Though he had served before the throne. 


Make every holy thought thy friend, 
Whatever creed the thought may lend ; 
So, soul shall learn its native song, 
And thy pure life serenely bend 
Above life’s idle frets and jars, 
As glorious as a sky with stars. 
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Swift as the lightning on its path 
Be thy compassion, and as free; 
As liberal as a harvest moon ; 
As silent as a sleeping sea ; 
And, oh, that act to God is dear, 
Which soothes a wail or dries a tear. 


The sunny duties of thy hour 
Wil! da:ken mid the night of years; 
Conceal no more their wreaths of thorns ; 


Breathe forth perplexing doubts and fears: 


Courage ! the crowns the saints have won 
Are framed of duties nobly done. 


And love will come. Strive not to stem 
The crimson tide upon thy brow ; 
Love is immortal, and has wrought 
In all the ages even as now; 
Rekindling under youthful eyes, 
The flame that glow’d in Paradise. 


Yes, love will come ! but if his cup 
O’erflow not, let thy spirit say, 
“Drink thou no stinted draught, my heart !” 
And put the treach’rous hand away ; 
Between thee and the blessed land 
There lies life’s waste of arid sand. 


And there may spring beside thy knee, 

An Influence, fair, and free, and strong ; 
A string upon that golden harp 

From whence doth roll life’s awful song ; 
Twill gather from thy soul alone 
Its deepest and its holiest tone. 


Before the final word is said, 
Before farewell makes sad this page, 
I say that, if thy years shall stretch 
Into a sunny vale of age, 
Thou'lt find the wealth thy life has wrought 
Is noble deed and holy thought. 
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Seen from the Judgment-seat, as waste 
The barren lives of worldlings lie, 
As is the way a thousand winds 
Have traced across the midnight sky ; 
Rest grows upon their storm and strife, 
And silence drinks their psalm of life. 


In every age, in every clime, 
From altar, throne, or mountain sod, 
The Poet who has sung the truth, 
Has spoken with the voice of God; 
My task is done ! What soul can tell 
How far God’s voice may reach ? Farewell ! 


In addition to the poems already named and quoted, Thom 
wrote and published “ The Trevanions,” a dramatic poem; “ The 
Vision of Gervase”; “The Fall of Kirkconnel” and a host of 
other poems, long and short. He also wrote numerous serial 
stories and short tales; some of the former being descriptive 
of life and scenes in the “black country,” where he was at one 
time employed. It will surprise no intelligent reader to learn 
that his poems received high praise from the late Lord Jeffrey, 
the late Revd. George Gilfillan, William Wordsworth, and many 
other eminent writers. 


Mr. Jardine unites with many others, who knew and loved 
Robert William Thom, in testifying that he was as estimable, 
personally, as he was distinguished intellectually. Indeed, his 
works themselves prove it; for none but a puresouled BarJ 
could possibly have written either “The Epochs” or the shorter 
poem we have just quoted. Poetic Genius, even when allied 
to Vice, may bewitch us with verbal melody; but it is only 
when-—as in the present case—it is indissolubly wedded to Virtue, 
that it can really thrill our souls with that heavenly music which, 
when once heard, can—thank God !—never wholly be for- 
gotten. 

When this true poet dwelt, many years ago, in Blackburn,— 
toiling, singing, and battling with Adversity,—did he ever dream 
that, half a century later, Gratitude would, as it were, chant over 
his grave such a noble strain as his own “Hero Bard”? J 
know not, but I trust he did; for the glorious hope, of leaving 
a Heavenly Voice behind him, was—except for the love and 
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triendship of a noble few—his only earthly consolation. Hcre 
is the poem: an unconscious reflection, in Song’s clear mirror, of 
its author himself :— 


THE HERO BARD. 


I sing of a Hero, while yet again 
My fingers the harp-strings sweep, 

Who hurled no terrors on homes of men, 
No thunders along the deep ; 

Who far in the wild a dwelling made, 
With stars and the desert spring, 

And sung at the hest of Him who said, 
“Let the mountain torrent sing.” 


He sang of the joys of peasant men, 
Of the loves of peasant maids, 

Till his songs grew voices in the glen, 
And the music of the glades. 

Fame was the meed of the peasant bard, 
The praise of the wise and strong ; 

And the pure heart’s love—the true reward 
Of the gifted son of song. 


Then his soul grew glad in beauty’s light, 
And melted in love’s soft fire ; 

But these enthralled not his spirit of might, 
For that was wed to his lyre. 

He laughed in scorn at the light that flows 
From the wreathed and sparkling bowl— 

His ‘song was bright with the fire that glows 
Deep in the heaven-born soul. 


He looked on the waste of many graves, 
On the sea when tempest tost, 

While the snowy tops of angry waves 
In the darkening rack were lost ; 

And he watched the dazzling host of night, 
Amid skies of waveless blue, 

Till his bending spirit blessed the might 
Of the God whose voice they knew. 
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He looked on lofty lords of the soil, 
In pomp of a transient show, 

He looked on the careworn sons of toil, 
In gloom of a transient woe ; 

And he loved them with an equal love, 
The low and the lofty one, 

For both are loved by the Power above 
Who kindled the rolling sun. 


Little he recked for the might of name, 
For rank by monarchs given ; 

He knew that the true are heirs of fame, 
The brave are named in heaven. 

He knew that he is a King indeed 
Whose spirit rides forth in song ; 

Who lends not his glorious verse to speed 
The lies of a venal throng. 


He sang the might of the faith of God 
In our land in evil times ; 

The brave who bowed at no monarch’s nod, 
And warred on a nation’s crimes. 

The song of that Bard performed its part, 
For only the true song can 

Burst from the lips, and burn in the heart, 
Of a hero—minstrel—man. 


At the King of Terrors smiléd he, 
At the phantom monarch grim; 

He knew the angel of death would be 
An angel of peace to him. 

He died in the cot where erst he sung, 
And rich has been his reward: 


Prayers from the old, and smiles from the young— 


The meed of the Hero Bard. 
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X. 


Zobn Baron. 


From his own “Random Thoughts on My Fortieth Birth- 
day,” which are dated “ June 25th, 1863,” I gather that John 
Baron was born on June 25th, 1823. I had previously searched 
in vain for the exact date; although Baron’s career, like that 
of Dugdale, has been written about by both Billington and 
Abram. The latter’s article on Baron (in “ Blackburn Charac- 
ters of a Past Generation”), is a singularly unsympathetic pro- 
duction ; being, in effect, a caricature, instead of a portrait, of 
a poet who, whatever his shortcomings, was a poet, and not a 
mere “rhymer,” as he is therein described. At the same time, 
I see no reason to doubt that Abram painted Baron as he saw 
him, and had no intention of doing him real injustice. Never- 
theless, the injustice, however unintentional, remains. Abram 
must have known Baron almost as long as Billington did, but, 
I suppose, not so intimately. And if Abram, in spite of many 
years’ acquaintance, only half knew the man, it is likely that 
he only half knew his poetry. 


It is, unfortunately, true that some of John Baron’s verses 
“are very unequal, and are marred by numerous defects.” It 
may also be true that in the case of some poems, “ it is not easy 
te pick out four good lines that can be repeated without re- 
cognition of some glaring fault in extravagance or in taste.” 
But that these strictures can justly be applied to Baron’s »oems 
in general, as Mr. Abram seems to have applied them, T em- 
phatically deny. . 


Billington, who was quite as severe as Abram in his criticisms 
of Baron’s worst work, gave the highest praise to his best; and 
I am sure most readers, when they have perused the present 
series of Baron’s poems, will agree that Billington’s praise was 
wisely bestowed. . 


Born at Grimshaw Park, (then a village, separate from Black- 
burn), Baron lived most of his life in his native district ; being 
first a handloom weaver and then a factory operative. As to 
the education he received, there is a notable difference between 
Abram’s account and that of Billington. The former states that 
Baron “received nearly all the schooling he ever had, except 
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as a lad at a night school,” at the old Church of England Sunday 
School in Grimshaw Park. Billington, on the other hand, states 
that, “ For a local poet, Baron had no lack of learning; he 
had got what was then considered to be a good English educa- 
tion at Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, and had made some 
little progress in Latin when he had to leave school and go to 
work,” 


It has been stated that Baron’s father had intended him for 
the Church; and that it was only after the idea was aban- 
doned that the future Poet left the Grammar School and went 
to the factory. If this be correct, where does the handloom 
weaving come in? On the whole, it seems probable that if 
Baron went to the Grammar School at all, his stay there was a 
very short one. 


Baron would be about twenty-four years of age when, in 1847, 
he joined with James Walkden in the compilation of the little 
volume of their respective poems mentioned in a previous chap- 
ter. In their joint preface, the youthful authors modestly dis- 
claim any pretensions to merit for their verses; “but still, on the 
other hand, they hope that the early age (eighteen years) at 
which they were chiefly written, will have some tendency to 
avert that heavy censure which might otherwise necessarily have 
been cast upon them.” 


In the present chapter, I am of course quoting only frem 
Baron’s pieces, leaving those of Walkden for a separate notice. 
The volume contained about three dozen poems, of which only 
about one-third were written by Baron. One poem, entitled, 
“Oh, Whisper not her Name,” lacks the distinguishing mark; so 
that I cannot tell whether it was written by Baron or Walkden. 
The first piece in the book bearing Baron’s mark is :— 


THE EXILE’S LAMENTATION. 


A damsel of Israel was pensively gazing 
On Jordan’s dark stream with an eye of despair ; 
She looked on the hills, but no cattle were grazing, 
And scarcely a vestige of verdure was there. 


In anguish she turned to the lake of Asphaltes, 

"Neath whose deadly waters the vile are inurn’d; 
Corruption’s foul breath taints the air, and the salt is 

Thick scatter’d ’mongst waves which Jehovah hath spurn’d. 
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“What dread conflagration,” she cried, fill’d with wonder, 
“Hath ravag’d these cities, once gleaming like gold !” 
She paus’d, and a voice spoke in clouds like the thunder, 
“Their sins were too great for my vengeance to hold.” 


“Oh, hear me, great Sire !” cried the innocent virgin, 
And veil’d her bright cheeks with a look of despair ; 

Then sank on her knees by the sea’s rugged margin, 
And breath’d to the Monarch of Nature this prayer: 


“T have strayed o’er the desolate tracks of Palmyra, 
And viewed the dread havoc Thine engines have made; 
I have scaled the bleak hills that encircle Old Tyra, 
To where ancient Thebes’ hundred gates were once laid. 


“T have witnessed the grand hieroglyphical sketches 
Indented on rocks by the finger of skill ;— 

Time changes their form—when Thy sceptre he stretches, 
Great monuments crumble at Thy mighty will. 


“From Ethiop’s dark race, where the flower’s fadeless glory 
Outrivals in splendour the gold crypts of Ind, 

To Egypt, whose mountains are blasted and hoary, 
Which once was the cradle and nurse of mankind. 


“ Horeb and Zion, and Arabia Petraea 

Have felt the stern blow which was hurled from Thy hand ; 
In anguish Thou buried’st the wealth of Judea, 

And stripp’d Thy fair suppliant of home and of land. 


“ By traitors’ vile hands were my sisters and brothers 
From Salem’s loved shores pestilentially swept ; 

Posterity torn from the breasts of their mothers, 
And infants inhumanly stabb’d as they slept ! 


“Their putrified bones scatter’d death and contagion 
From Euphrates’ banks to the source of the Nile; 

The schools of the learn’d, and the courts of religion 
Were left as a prey to the murd’rous and vile. 


“But why do I moralize thus on such plunder, 
Since terms such as these may Thine anger provoke ?” 
She ceas’d—and then terribly roll’d the dread thunder, 
In peals which the peace of the sepulchre broke. 
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Grim forms raised their heads which had slumber’d for ages, 
And haggardly gazed o’er the river’s dark wave; 

And thousands, whose names shone on Sodom’s black pages, 
Sank back with that crew in the jaws of the grave ! 


The storm was assuag’d, and a bright cloud descended ; 
A voice spoke more loud than the thunder’s deep roar, 

“Fear not, Israel’s daughter, my wrath is suspended— 
Go learn thy Creator to love and adore !” 


She rose from her knees with her heart beating lightly, 
And cried, “ What am I but an atom of dust ?” 

Then cast her last look on the cloud beaming brightly, 
And sigh’d, “Oh, Jehovah ! in Thee will I trust !” 


She tripp’d to her tent by the banks of Old Jordan, 
And play’d on her harp a melodious tune,— 

Her heart being eas’d from so grievous a burden, 
She sang, “ Why should mortals their Maker impugn ?” 


The above juvenile poem was revised by its author in later 
life, and our present copy is taken from his corrected version. 
His alterations, however, are few and unimportant; and if we 
were to take the poem as it first appeared in “ Flowers of Manv 
Hues” we should look in vain for the “glaring faults in ex- 
travagance or in taste,’ which we were led to expect in nearly 
every four lines of Baron’s work. Instead, we should have 
a poem which would have done credit to the maturity, not to 
mention the youth, of many a more famous writer. I have only 
room for two more samples from this early volume. Here 
they are :— 


STANZAS FROM 
SEDER, ATR BW Eales 


It flow’d from my heart in the language of sorrow ; 
It burst on her ears like a wail o’er the dead ; 
Her cheeks, like the sun, which should shine on the morrow, 
Gave symptoms of joy through the beams which they sheil ; 
But mine were obscur’d with the dewdrops of sadness, 
That left a dark trace as they silently fell ; 
My mind with despair, too, was goaded to madness ; 
When wildly I bade her a lasting farewell. 
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Vile treach’ry had tortured the soul of the maiden, 
Too guileless I thought for a monster like he ; 
And quickly the smiles of affection did fade on 
The brow that once shone so resplendent on me. 
The bright sunny hours of our love have pass’d o’er us, 
And left but remembrance our sorrows to tell ; 
A wide dreary prospect of care lies before us, 
And darkens the thought of our parting farewell. 


Aye, gone are those pleasures, those hours gay and sprightly, 
The sun that illum’d them is shrouded in gloom ; 
The furies surround me with serpents unsightly, 
And steal from my cheek every vestige of bloom. 
But where are those pleasures ? when language first told me 
That Slander’s foul finger had toll’d their last knell, 
Distracted I flew, dearest Kate, to enfold thee,— 
We kiss’d, and I sighed as I bade thee farewell. 


Oh ! Death, if thy cold hand had frozen the current 
That rolls through the channels of this breathing clay, 
My tears had not flowed in so copious a torrent, 
Nor grief rent a heart to deception a prey. 
That blighted affection in me has converted 
This earth to the wild blazing caverns of hell ; 
For conscience stands forth, and with stings undeserted, 
Gives tokens within of our parting farewell. 


Farewell to those charms richly deck’d with health’s roses, 
That blended such soul-melting raptures with mine ; 
Farewell to that breast where my last sigh reposes, 
Which drew not a throb from that cold heart of thine; 
Farewell to those fields where we've wandered, dear Kitty, 
When moon-beams have brighten’d the blue heather bell ! 
But tears fill my eyes, for the soft voice of pity 
Proclaims thee another’s—then, false one, farewell. 
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TO NANCY. 


Oh, listen, fond Nancy ; 
Methinks I could fancy 

No other sweet creature that moves here below ; 
Wherever I meet thee, 
With pleasure I greet thee— 

Thy image shall guide me wherever I go. 
Oh, were I thy true love, 
My vows I’d renew, love, 

And pledge them no more to be broken by me; 
Then do not despise me, 
For dearly I prize thee— 

My heart, dearest Nancy, is centred in thee. 


Thy kindred may slight me, 
Yet, love, I’d delight thee, 
If thou would’st go with me to some shady grove ; 
For there would I tell thee 
What dangers befel me, 
When far from thy bosom my fault was to rove. 
Thy smile like the morning, 
My dark mind adorning, 
Dispels from my soul the thick gloom of despair ; 
Like cyrstal drops streaming, 
Thine eyes, love, are beaming, 
Dispersing a halo which none can compare. 


Then give me thy hand, love, 
*Tis all I demand, love, 

And angels shall greet us with smiles from on high; 
No grief shall confound us, 
When wedlock has crown’d us, 

For then will I wipe the dark tear from thine eye. 
Thy children shall bless thee, ‘ 
And tenderly press thee, 

Whilst thou on their lips shall imprint the sweet kiss ; 
And when Death shall smite us, 
Our God shall invite us 

To regions rich-flowing with comfort and bliss. 
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It is always dangerous to prophesy, as young Baron did in 
the last stanza, “To Nancy”; but it is pleasing to know that 
he did marry her, and that she made him, as Billington testifies, 
one of the best wives that ever man was blessed with. 

In “ Blackburn Characters” (pp. 329-330), Mr. Abram quotes 
some stanzas from “ An Apostrophe to My Birthplace,” in which 
Baron recalls scenes which now, alas ! are no longer familiar to 
the native “Grimshaw Parker.” In like manner the following 
poem, though not one of Baron’s earliest, deals with events which 
may fitly be recalled now, before we pass on to the consideration 
of the poems of his mature years. 


THE OLD HOLLY IN BRANDY BROW FIELD. 
(Addressed to Thomas Clough, Esq., of Holly Bush, Blackburn.) 


How green grew the Holly in Brandy Brow Field, 

Where our young lovers mingled and secrets revealed, 
Which told how they loved in my prime infant days, 
Ere the mill-blight had banish’d the bloom from my face; 
Ere old Mammon my doom had hermetically seal’d, 
How green grew the Holly in Brandy Brow Field ! 


How blithe was the holly in Brandy Brow Field 

When it served the poor redbreast from snowstorms to shield ; 
When the thrush and the blackbird, in spring did repair, 
Build their nests, hatch their young, and so sweetly sing there 
That my juvenile heart—fraught with ecstasy—reel’d 

As I worshipped the Holly in Brandy Brow Field. 


In our noon-flights we hail’d him—our holiday games 
Made that prickly old tree the delight of our themes ; 
And our charming young damsels, to brighten the spell, 
Came with pitchers of water from Kitty Lowe Well ; 
While their fine glossy ringlets their blushes conceal’d, 
As they baptised the Holly in Brandy Brow Field. 


I arose, ere the lark his first octave had gained, 

Or the smoke from long chimneys the heather had stain’d ; 
On the fruit of the blackthorn and bramble I’ve fed, 

Till the sun set in amber, and Dian upled 

By the vesper-star, pouring a light from her shield, 
Consecrated the Holly on Brandy Brow Field. 
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With my milk jug and jannock I’ve tripped through the stile 
With my brain in a whirlpool of rapture the while: 

I knew not, I cared not, who envied my lot, 

’Twas no worldly achievement, no mischief I sought ; 

But repose from the gaze of the cold world—conceal’d, 
Embowered by the Holly in Brandy Brow Field. 


No bells, save the church bells, to ring us to prayer ; 

No tyrant to drive us to want or despair ; 

We lived unmolested in rural abodes, 

With no Eden so bright as our own native woods. 

To th’ old oak, thunder-scarr’d too, in homage I’ve kneeled, 
That expired on the greensward of Brandy Brow Field. 


I cared not how large was this war-blasted earth, 

When my nights were all love-dreams, my days were all mirth; 
I’d the whole planetarium when Nancy was nigh, 

With a heaven of love in her soul-piercing eye, 

And no feign’d Eldorado such pleasures unveil’d, 

As her smiles by the Holly in Brandy Brow Field. 


How many gay sprites have the seraphim borne 

To their star-paven home, which, in boyhood, I’ve sworn 
Should be blended with mine; but their souls were insphered 
Where the wail of the destitute never is heard. 

Where the great Esculapius their heart-throes have heal’d 
Who once hallow’d the Holly in Brandy Brow Field. 


When I last viewed the spot ‘twas with bitter regret, 
Not a trace of that Holly my aching eyes met, 

And I wept, for the palmiest days of my life 

Had fled at the stroke of the wood cutter’s knife ; 

And for vengeance to heaven on his head I appeal’d, 
Who had fell’d the green Holly in Brandy Brow Field. 


But I will not repine, though through suffering and toil 
I must battle and share but a tithe of the spoil ; 

While my offspring are thriving, the duns at my door 
Look as shy as the damsels I play’d with of yore: 

But embalmed in my heart, how my fortune they wield, 
Is the Holly that flourished in Brandy Brow Field. 
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Here, too, we may find space for a very characteristic and 
noble— 
SONNET. 


’*Tis midnight ! among youth-frequented nooks 
Of solitude I roam; my daily toils 
Completed ; melody from singing brooks 
Harmoniously each fleeting hour beguiles : 
Angelic seers unfold their astral books 
Radiant with mind-wealth ; toward the lunar isles 
Lingers the Vesper-star—how sweet she looks ! 
Endymion-like I gaze, altho’ a cloud 
Seems to enwrap Diana in a shroud ! 
Religious silence overspreads the scene— 
Oh ! great and glorious prospect to behold !— 
Orbed legions throng the Zodiac, and their sheen, 
Kindled ere Earth upon her axis rolled, 
Streams through the sultry air, a galaxy of gold ! 


While thee chapters were in progress I had the privilege of 
looking through a well-filled “Scrap Book,” containing, chiefly 
in the form of newspaper and other printed cuttings, considerably 
more than one hundred of John Baron’s poems. The book bears 
the title, “ Garlands for the Grave, and other Poems”; and, as 
the title indicates, contains a large proportion of those elegies,— 
chiefly upon departed local personages,—which Baron wrote so 
frequently. With a few very brilliant exceptions, these elegies 
do not represent him at his best; and I cannot help thinking 
that he was unwise in making them the leading feature of his 
projected—but never published—volume. It is, however, very 
satisfactory to note that this Scrap Book contains, besides the 
_ elegies, many other poems which are still available for future 
publication ; and it is to be hoped that a number of these pieces 
will eventually be issued in book form. Excluding most of the 
elegies, and many of the general pieces of lesser merit, the Scrap 
Book contains an amply sufficient number of really noble poems 
to fill a fair sized volume. That I am not over-rating the value 
of these latter poems, the following quotation from one of Bil- 
lington’s articles will go far towards proving :—“ Baron’s rural 
and sylvan descriptions, in such poems as ‘Lines addressed to 
the Bard of Ribblesdale,’ ‘A May Morning’s Ramble,’ and 
‘Ribchester.—A Day Out,’ are, for fulness of objects and 
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imagery, beauty and brevity of language, sunny exuberance of 
fancy, happy grouping and arrangement of the elements of the 
picturesque, pourtrayed with an easy vigour and grace, and a 
warmth of feeling, all combined with native simplicity and strict 
originality—scarcely to be paralleled in the whole range of 
English poetry.” 


The poems thus deservedly praised by Billington are each 
too long for quotation here; and the same is true of “ An Apos- 
trophe to London, from the Dome of St. Paul’s,” “Random 
Thoughts on My Fortieth Birthday,” “An Apostrophe to My 
Birthplace,” “Lines addressed to J. C. Prince, Poet,” “ Poetry 
of the Panic,” “ Farewell to the Muses,” and several others, 
which along with many shorter pieces, ought, in bare justice 
to Baron’s memory and reputation, to be rescued from oblivion 
without delay. To the “ Blackburn Times” of February 15th, 
1896, Mr. Henry Yates contributed a most sensible as well as 
sympathetic article full of information which should prove ex- 
ceedingly useful to any future biographer of Bagon. In the 
course of that article Mr. Yates says, “ John Baron has been 
blamed many a time and oft for his lampooning propensities, 
and perhaps his pen was a degree too facile in that department of 
what is sometimes exalted as literature, but the origin of it in 
him might be traced to a wholesome hatred of anything that 
savoured of cant and hypocrisy. On the other hand, he was 
known to possess a nature which went out in sympathy for 
those who needed it, and a heart which bled in pity for those to 
whom wrong had been done.” 


From one of the few Satires which Baron failed to destroy 
before his death, is taken the following fragment,—for which, 
along with a great deal of other useful printed matter, I have 
to thank my friend, Mr. John T. Baron, who, by the way, has 
often been erroneously described as a relative of his namesake 
of Grimshaw Park. 


A FRAGMENT. 


The angels leaned upon their harps and sang 

The fall of Satan. On the shores along 

The crystal rivers sat the ransomed throng, 

Who waved their snowy robes with joyous air, 

As Raphael blew the trump, “ Prepare, prepare !” 
* 
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And as the diamond floor he stately trod, 

Loud hallelujahs shook the throne of God. 

The golden doors were ope’d, his wings they shone 
With pure celestial glory from the throne. 
Heaven’s majesty the gifted seraph crowned, 
Then downward, to our earth, his way he wound 
Through the vast empires of empyrean blue, 
From sphere to sphere, from cloud to cloud he flew ; 
His radiant eyes, which glistened trom afar, 
Eclipsed the splendour of the evening star. 

As down the milky way he passed along 

The wreck of worlds in awful grandeur hung ; 
Still on he swept, with unexhausted wings, 
Through Herschell’s orbit and Saturna’s rings ; 
He passed Apollo’s car, and soon each cloud 
Streamed with the glory of the seraph’s shroud ! 


In giving me the above fragment, my friend expressed the 
opinion that there was nothing finer outside Milton; and the 
more I ponder over the lines the more emphatically do I agree 
with him. 


If John Baron had his faults,—and I don’t see why so much 
fuss has been made about them, for we all have our share,— 
he was at least humbly aware of them, and often keenly con- 
trite for them, as the following poem—and another at the end 
of this chapter—will show :— 


THE POET'S PRAYER. 


Incomprehensible, Eternal Being ! 
God of the countless seen and unseen realms, 
Whose power is boundless, and whose eye all-seeing, 
Whose majesty the finite soul o’erwhelms ; 


Thou, who hast numbered every heart’s pulsation, 
From moth to mammoth—e’en the smallest grain— 
To huge leviathans who guard our nation, 
Proclaim Thy plastic power on mead and main; 


Thou hast afflicted me—hast made me humble— 
Hast scourged me sore before the sons of men, 

Because o’er many a doubt ’twas mine to stumble, 
Strewn on my path by many an evil pen. 
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Thou knowest my erring judgment; how unstable 
My vacillating heart, great God, hath been ; 
How prone I was to mingle with the Babel 
Of Hell’s elect in many a boisterous scene. 


I do not loathe the earth because its beauty 
Is unentrancing to my vacant gaze ; 
Thou hast imposed on me a holier duty, 
To wean me from the world and the world’s ways. 


The phantom of my brain—the hideous Siren— 
Hath almost lured me to the Hadean gate ; 
And I must pause before its bolts of iron 
Are turned on me by a more hideous fate. 


God of the infinite, indulgent Father, 

Whose smile is light; yea, the first gleam of dawn 
That smit yon orient, or earth’s chaos rather, 

Was but a flash of glory from Thy throne. 


I’ve felt the sweat of toil from early childhood 
Stream from my brow—felt Thy avenging rod— 

Spent many a stolen hour in glen and wildwood— 
Inhaled Thy breath from every flower, O God. 


Here, in this dingle, in my summer rambles, 
I loved to hear the brooklet’s sylvan song ; 

Plucked the wild berries from each bush of brambles 
In childish thoughtlessness, nor deemed it wrong. 


God of the morn and evening constellations, 

To Thee my wayward heart heaves many a sigh, 
And often in its mournful perturbations 

I tremble, for I fear Thy judgment nigh. 


Father ! in whose bright home are many mansions, 
O fit me for the lowliest; make me pure 

To mix with those whose spiritual expansions 
Have made their immortality secure. 


Gorgeous and glowing as yon Sun-god lingers 
In yonder west, how glorious to behold ! 

For there I trace the wonders of Thy fingers, 
Sketched on the heavens in hieroglyphs of gold. 
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Fain would I sink with him, for I in sadness 
Behold his setting and uprising beam ; 

That beam no more will light my soul with gladness, 
Nor beacon me through fairy halls of dream. 


I may have merited Thy dread displeasure, 
Jehovah of the Hebrews—I am frail— 
And may have filled to overflowing measure 
That cup which makes the Angel’s cheek turn pale. 


I love Thy works, I hail them on the mountains, 
Like the Chaldean Shepherd; I have slept 
Near haunted castles, and by oozy fountains,— 

Like Zion’s exiles I have sat and wept. 


I ne’er was vain—pride, that delusive bubble, 
Ne’er found in me a votary—I’m the slave 

Of my own grade; borne on a sea of trouble 
I roll a wreck o’er many a hostile wave. 


The dark conspirator—the base dissembler, 
The profligate, whose life a scourge hath been, 
The midnight brawler, and the morning trembler, 
I shun—-upon Thy word, O Lord, to lean. 


Thy word is light, a stream of living splendour 
Bridging the gulph between me and Thy throne,— 
Beckoning each poor and penitent offender, 
The burden of whose sins is like my own. 


I, who have deemed myself by Thee forsaken, 
Infuse into my soul Thy saving grace ; 
That when from my last slumber I awaken 
I may in Paradise behold Thy face. 


One reason why a volume of John Baron’s verses ought to be 
successful is, that in addition to their purely literary merits, 
many of them possess great local interest, recalling to the mind 
scenes and features characteristic of Blackburn in earlier years, 
when the town was blessed by many a green nook which has 
since, owing to the increase of trade, had to be built upon, and, 
save by old inhabitants, forgotten. Probably the loveliest of 
these local poems of Baron’s,—a little lyric full of the sweetest 
and tenderest melody,—is this favourite : — 


G 
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KITTY LOWE WELL. 


There once was a fountain called Kitty Lowe Well, 
Lay under a greenthorn in yonder deep dell, 

And oft on its bosom the wild rose I flung, 

When my heart was at ease and my fancy was young. 


There true-hearted lovers at evening have strayed, 
And many a sweet pledge by moonlight have made ; 
Our sires o’er their cups pretty stories can tell, 

How they won our fair mothers by Kitty Lowe Well. 


From time immemorial, young virgins have made 
That fountain their mirror in sunshine or shade; 

And with raptures how thrilling their bosoms did swell, 
As they chanted their vespers by Kitty Lowe Well. 


The west wind blew sweet over clover and rye, 
Many a night when the votaries of Venus were nigh ; 
But sweeter by far were the whispers that fell 
From the lips of the loved ones at Kitty Lowe Well. 


Oft we searched in the twilight, or sought in the dawn 
For the blackberry ripe and the mushroom full grown, 
And a banquet we spread too delicious to tell 

To regale the fair damsels by Kitty Lowe Well. 


There the gipsies, too, shared in our pastimes of love, 
And to gayest of measures their lithe limbs would move ; 
For a coin on the palms of our hands they would tell 
Whose love was most constant by Kitty Lowe Well. 


Could the fair maid of Longshaw revisit this spot, 
O, would she not sigh o’er the changes here wrought ! 
Yea, the tears in her dark eyes for ever would dwell, 
For the vows made and broken by Kitty Lowe Well. 


Far down in yon dark arch this queen of our springs, 
By lovers forsaken, still sparkles and sings ; 

But the greenthorn is withered, dissolved is thé spell 
That bound our young bosoms by Kitty Lowe Well. 


John Baron died at 80, Havelock-street, Blackburn, on the 


31st of July, 1880, at the age of 57 years; and was buried at 
Tockholes. 


* 
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Just before his death he wrote the poem from which are copied 
the stanzas which close this chapter. He had been something 
more than a poet ; an affectionate husband ; a tender and loving 
father. Whatever his faults and failings,—and these have been 
made the most of by more than one uncharitable pen,—he had 
been— 


“True to the kindred points of Heaven and home.” 


He had fought the good fight, he had kept the faith, he had 
died with a contrite heart. The sweet singer of Israel—the royal 
David himself—could do no more; and many another poet, by 
Fame first courted and then betrayed, has done much less. 


From “CYPRESS LEAVES.” 
JoHN Baron’s Last Poem. 


I am going on a journey, Jimmy, where there is no night, 
Lit by the sun of righteousness—no evening star so bright, 
There my Percy mates with angels singing hymns of joy, 
O, what raptures shall I feel when I embrace my angel boy ! 


And I must leave thee, love, in tears, and thou, my Minnie bright, 
Must seek-—but never find me—let me kiss you both to-night. 
Cling closer to each other, ere my final leave I take, 

You'll see me often in your dreams—but never more awake. 


More than a parent’s love I’ve felt, for you my darlings dear, 
Will ye not ramble to the spot where daisies sweet appear ? 
We've had our sunny rambles, but I little thought so soon 
That I should have to part with thee in life’s young afternoon. 


A hale old age must not be mine to see thee in thy prime, 

Nor hear thy voice at vesper hour, in prayer with Jimmy’s chime. 
O, let me with thy silken locks another moment play ; 
To-morrow’s dawn may harbinger for me a joyful day. 


My blessing’s love for ever light on Jimmy’s head and thine, 

Such as thy father felt betimes in days of “ Auld Lang Syne,” 

If privileged once more to see the “ glimpses of the moon,” 

T’d bring you flowers which would eclipse the sweetest rose in 
June ; 
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For He who holds within his hands the germs of life and death, 
Can cause a sprig of amaranth to blossom at a breath. 

“ Behold the lily of the field ”—the royal diadem 

Of Solomon in all his pride outsplendoured no such gem. 


Then what must be the beauty of that land of pure repose, 
Which wrings from holiest cherubim the most divine applause. 
Be wise as serpents; dutiful: be to your mother kind, 

Her beauty fades, and daily leaves forebodings dark behind. 


We've had our troubles—come what may—it was our lot to weep : 
True sorrow sanctifies our souls—adversity our sleep. 

To fight the world’s leviathan I was too frail a reed, 

The wrongs I have endured, alas ! oft made my bosom bleed. 


O, Lamb of God, I now commend my darlings to Thy care, 

“Thy will be done on earth,” I own—so says Thy matchless 
prayer, 

A Father to the fatherless—do Thou in mercy prove, 

For while on earth none shared like Thee Thy tenderness and 
love. 


Lord, bless their pretty fairy feet, and ever-prattling tongues, 

How ravishing and sweet to me are e’en their nursery songs. 

O may they tread in virtue’s path, as they in years increase, 

“Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace.” 


Let not an evil dream or thought invade their guiltless heads, 

But let the guardian angels keep their vigils round their beds. 

Be Thou their gentle Shepherd—lead them to Thy pastures 
green, 

And Thine shall be the glory, sin-atoning Nazarene. 


Not from the rock of Rephidim, where Moses smote his rod, 

Flowed there such healing balm, as from Thy wounded flesh, O 
God. 

The gushing fountain from Thy side can cleanse the suppliant’s. 
soul, 

And make it fit with saints to sit where living waters roll. 
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XI. 


James Ualkoen. 


This pleasing writer, who was born at Lark Hill, Blackburn, 
on May 26th, 1825, was the nephew and namesake of the James 
Walkden who was, for a long time, printer and publisher of the 
old “Blackburn Standard,” when its office was at 17, King 
William Street, opposite the St. Leger Hotel. For many years 
the poet was a compositor in his uncle’s office ; but eventually he 
removed to Manchester, where he died so recently as February 
3rd, 1901, and was interred at Southern Cemetery there. 


He has been mentioned in preceding chapters as joint author 
with John Baron of “ Flowers of Many Hues,” which Mr. R. W. 
Smiles, of King William Street, printed in 1847 ; Walkden being 
then about twenty-two years of age. The poems which immedi- 
ately follow this paragraph are all taken from “ Flowers of Many 
Hues ;” and, like all our author's contributions to that tiny 
volume, are very creditable to the mind and heart of so young a 
writer. 


OH, WHIEN WILT THOU RETURN? 


Oh, when wilt thou return, my love, 
With me to yonder bowers, 

And weave a chaplet for my brow 
Of aromatic flowers? 

To pour into my thoughtful heart, 
From out thy soul’s deep urn, 

Love’s captivating eloquence, 
Oh, when wilt thou return? 


Lo ! smiling with enchanting step, 
Queen of the rising year, 

Comes gentle Spring, in living robes— 
How gay she doth appear. 

And waving forth her magic wand, 
Old Winter laughs to scorn— 

In her bright paths to roam with me, 
Oh, when wilt thou return? 
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Or when o’er hill and mountain top, 
O’er valley, green, and glade, 

Grey evening throws its dusky veil, 
And paints its deepest shade ; 

And on the brow of Night the stars 
With living lustre burn— 

To watch with me their mystic dance, 
Oh, when wilt thou return ? 


Or, when the world is hushed to rest, 
And Nature sleeps in tears 

Beneath the moon’s mild beam, and all 
A solemn aspect wears— 

To pour into my thoughtful heart, 
From out thy soul’s deep urn, 

Love's captivating eloquence, 
Oh, when wilt thou return ? 


A FRAGMENT. 


Oh ! when this earthly pilgrimage is o'er, 
This giddy dance on Life’s uncertain wave, 
And all its jarring tempests are no more, 
Let me descend into a peaceful grave. 


For me no marble cenotaph uprear, 

No sculptur’d form, or monumental show ; 

I claim no sackcloth mourners round my bier, 
No needless tears of unavailing woe. 


No gloomy pomp my fun’ral train to swell, 

No deeds emblazon’d on the lists of fame, 
No artificial eloquence to tell 

My humble acts, or chronicle my name. 


Without such “honours ” let me be inurn’d— 
No splendid mockery like this I want ; 

No gorgeous structure pompously adorn’d 
For me—a ghastly, lorn inhabitant. 


All that I crave is a secluded spot— 

One span of earth ’mongst nature’s “living green ;” 
For each tall weed will sermonise my lot, 

That I am dust—what I before have been! 
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I LOVE THEE, SWEET MAIDEN. 


I love thee, sweet maiden! I swear, 

By the star-sprinkled sky-path above, 
By earth, and by ocean, and air, 

Sweet maiden, I swear that I love ! 
In ecstasy wild I adore 

The sheen of thy light-woven brow, 
Oh! ne’er have I worshipp’d before 

As I solemnly worship thee now! 


More bright are the smiles which array 
Thy features, awake or in sleep, 

Than sunbeams that wantonly play 
On the tranquiliz’d face of the deep ! 

To live ‘neath thy seraph-like glance, 
And aye in thy presence to be, 

My spirit with joy ’twould entrance, 
And earth would be Eden to me! 


Oh, rather thy voice would I hear 
Than linnet or nightingale’s note ; 
For strains so transcendently clear 
From thee in rich melody float! 
More sweet than AX®olian strings 
Awoke by the zephyr’s wild sweep— 
Such gladness around thee it flings— 
Oh! who could not listen and weep! 


I love thee, sweet maiden ! I swear 
By the star-sprinkled sky-path above, 
By earth, and by ocean, and air, 
Sweet maiden, I swear that I love! 
In ecstasy wild I adore 
The sheen of thy light-woven brow ; 
Oh ! ne’er have I worshipp’d before 
As I solemnly worship thee now! 


Thus far our shorter examples of these pleasing Juvenilia. 
From the longer pieces I have selected one of the simplest, 
but at the same time most pathetic. Many a parent, who has 
experienced the anguish of losing a beloved child, even for a 
single day, will know how true are the young author’s lines ; and 
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many another, whose “ hunger of the heart ” has had to be endured 
for years, will still more deeply feel the pathos of this ballad :— 


THE: LOST-CHELD: 
‘*T tell thee, once 
“For all, I want my child, and I will have her, 


‘“ So give her to me.” 
VIRGINIUS. 


In an unguarded hour he wandered from his father’s home, 
Allured by an unfeeling wretch in company to roam ; 

He left his childhood’s happy spot, and its endearing charms, 
A loving father’s kind embrace—a mother’s fondling arms. 


But ah, alas! those dear and watchful guardians of his youth, 

Who saw him grow in artless love, simplicity and truth, 

When forth in boyish glee he rambled with the opening morn, 

They dreamt not—no, they dreamt not—that he never would 
return. 


But when the sun his flaming wheels had dipt in ocean’s bed, 
And darkening shades of night the azure canopy o’erspread ; 
He came not in his wonted mirth, nor in his laughing pride, 
To frolic round his father’s knee, or by his mother’s side. 


Impatiently they listened for his footsteps, but in vain ; 

Each flash of joy at every sound was turned to instant pain ; 

Each lonely tread but mocked their hopes, and in their bosoms 
sore 

Awakened anxious doubts and fears they ne’er had felt before. 


And in those dreadful moments when to sleep the world is hush’d, 
Forth from her cot to seek her child the mother wildly rushed ; 
With hurried steps the ground she paced in agitation dire, 

The sparks of coming agony now bursting into fire! 


She searched each flowery valley through, and every grassy spot, 
No secret nook left unexplored, yet still she found him not: 

No human figure met her eye, the earth was wrapt in gloom, 
Each living thing was mute, and all was silent as the tomb. 


Despairingly she clasped her hands, and shrieked with maddening 
fear,— 

“ My child! my child! where is he gone? alas, is he not here?” 

Her wild and piercing screams upon the passing breeze were 
borne, 

But ah! the echo of her words but answered in return. 
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O’erwhelmed with agonizing grief, her bursting heart was spent, 
As slowly from the fruitless search her footsteps homeward bent ; 
For ever and anon she gasped his name with quivering breath, 

And in the woeful utterance seemed to struggle hard with death. 


She reached her humble dwelling, when insensible she fell 
Upon a couch, torn with the pangs of Fate’s all-crushing spell: 
Long, long absorbed in sullen thought the hopeless mother lay, 
Till night’s dull shadows went, and came the rising dawn of day. 


The day passed over, night returned, and morning dawned again ; 

Hours, days, and weeks, and months dragged on, in misery and 
pain ; 

Till in a sudden hour came one with tidings of her son, 

To cheer with hope the broken heart which death had almost won. 


“ Be comforted, and from thy soul shake off these dread alarms ; 

He lives,” said he, “ and time may yet restore him to thine arms.” 

“ He lives !—but where?” the mother cried, and o’er her visage 
pale 

A smile rushed forth as breathlessly she listened to his tale. 


The stranger answered not ; but deeply sighing turned his head— 

His voice denying power to whisper whither he had fied: 

She saw his gathering fears, and asked him in distraction wild, 

“Where dwells my son ?—speak! tell me where—where lives my 
long-lost child ?” 


She spoke the words in frantic glee, and fixed her chilling gaze 
Full upon his, which struck his soul severely with amaze ; 

He saw the rising rage begin to sparkle in her eye, 

Nor longer from her eager ears withheld a sad reply :— 


“ For deeds of warlike valour long he nursed a secret flame, 
And often wished to quench his thirst for military fame ; 

Far, far remote his youthful heart those honours seeketh now, 
And soon proud manhood’s signet will enstamp his graceful brow. 


“Yet still with mingled feelings of remorse and deep regret 
Thinks on the hour he left his home, nor can his soul forget ; 
But to return, with laurels crowned, a buoyant hope he bears,— 
When thus he comes in glory will he not repay these tears ?” 
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She heard him with suppressing rage, and in derision spoke ;— 
“ No more—no more! nor further dare my anger to provoke! 
‘When thus he comes in glory will he not repay these tears !’ 
Oh, is it thus ye vainly mock the misery of years? 


“With laurels crowned’ and ‘manhood’s signet on his graceful 
brow 

‘When thus he comes !’—oh, ne’er I heard such mockery till now. 

Speak not those flattering words again with your insulting breath, 

But say he lives—amidst the shrieks of agonizing death! 


“ Boast not of laurels, fame, or glory won in dreadful wars, 

*Midst blood and rapine, shattered limbs, and death-inflicting 
scars. 

The battle-field !—oh, tell me not he seeketh honour there, 

Where thousands writhe, as I do now, and madden in despair !” 


Scarce had the words escaped her lips, when tremblingly she threw 
Upon the ground her wasted frame in agony anew: 

The stranger saw the madness rush across her fevered brain— 
Beheld, and shuddering withdrew, nor dared to speak again. 


Years rolled along—yet oft she would in dreamy visions fair, 
Outstretch her arms to clasp her son, but, waking, clasped the air! 
And when twice twenty summers just her head had gathered o’er, 
That very day he died, alas !—she never saw him more! 


Through an unfortunate mistake, which I do not complain of, 
but deeply regret, I have only had access to a very small number 
of the manuscripts which James Walkden left behind him, and 
which, just before his death, he expressed a wish to have sent to 
the author of this work. For what I have obtained I am chiefly 
indebted to the kind offices of Mr. William Ashburn (now of 
Manchester), and of a niece of the poet, Mrs. Wilson, of Oswald- 
twistle. As in the case of Richard Dugdale, I am thus unable 
to do justice to my subject ; but must do my best with “the frag- 
ments that remain.” The earliest of these,—subsequent to the 
publication of “ Flowers of Many Hues,”—are the following 
stanzas :— 
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Farewell, old year! Farewell to all thy gladness, 
Goodness and glory, which have been but small ; 
To all thy sinfulness and silent sadness, 
Monstrous and mighty, and enduring, all ; 
To disappointed hopes, too fondly cherished ; 
To young Ambition’s wild and fitful glow ; 
To all the painful passions which have perished 
With many a young and strong heart’s overthrow ; 
To the expiring echoes of thy knell, 
Which faintly fall upon the ear of night—farewell! 


Farewell, old year! though from our homes thou bearest 
Bright forms, which the fond heart had treasured up— 
Sweet flowers of earth, the freshest and the fairest,— 
Returning naught but memory’s bitter cup ; 
Still thou hast left us tokens of affection, 
Loved ones whose light and laughter is not o’er— 
Souls which awake the glorious recollection 
Of those bright beings who have gone before! 
Though stars have waned from the domestic hearth, 
Others around have quickened into beauteous birth! 


Farewell, old year! our homage we surrender 
For natural blessings on thy pathway strewn— 
The starry brightness and the rainbow-splendour, 
The twilight solemn, and the bashful dawn, 
The fresh’ning raindrop, the ethereal mildness, 
The tossing tempest, terribly sublime, 
The summer-sunlight and the winter-wildness, 
The genial spring and the autumnal time! 
Yet rueful shades have mingled with the sheen— 
With transient weal, alas! unnumbered woes have been! 


Farewell, old year ! God speed thee to that ocean, 
That dark, eternal wilderness of years, 

Within whose solitudes no soul-commotion 
No life-annihilating pain appears ; 

Oblivion’s empire! Land of tomb-like quiet! 
Colossal mansion of the mighty Past! 
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Where leagued oppression and unholy riot 
Their desolating shadows never cast! 

That shoreless, deep, unfathomable sea 

Of sunless ages—vast and lone eternity! 


More than forty years ago some of the Blackburn poets were 
accustomed to send valentines, consisting of original poems, to 
young ladies for whom they entertained either admiration or a 
still warmer feeling. These missives were nearly always enclosed 
in large envelopes on each of which was written a second 
poem, from which the postman had to gather the address as best 
he could. An envelope on which is inscribed one of these 
rhymed addresses, in James Walkden’s handwriting, les before 
me as I write. Here are the stanzas; not, of course, given as 
examples of Walkden’s serious poetic efforts, but as illustrating 
the custom just referred to :— 


TO MY VALENTINE. 


The other day by chance I strayed the busy crowd among ; 
I saw a little dark-eyed maid trip silently along— 

A gentle nymph, though not, I ween, the fairest of the fair, 
Yet meek and modest was her mein, and graceful was her air! 


I traced her steps ; and when, at last, she sought her neat abode, 

Her fairy feet an old bridge passed, adown a Wrangling road ; 

Up Thomas Street she sped, and then—alas! ‘twas Fate’s 
decree— 

She vanished from my aching ken at number 23. 


Oh! Postman, hie thee to that cot, and take this missive to her ; 
I really can forget her not,—I’ll try at once to woo her ! 

If she’s not in, why you may leave the letter with her brother, 
Or grandfather, or you may give it Amm—that is her mother! 


If you are not so very dull you'll make out this address ; 

And perhaps the maiden’s name in full it boots not to express ; 
I’ve told the place, so hasten there, and ask for Miss M. C.,— 
The dark-eyed girl, with wavy hair, at number 23. 


Blackburn, February 27th, 1860. 


The packet thus addressed was posted and duly delivered to 
the lady whose name has already been mentioned in this chapter ; 
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and, to her delight, she found enclosed a lovely lyric, entitled 
“The Star and the Flower,” from the pen of John C. Prince. 
This poem, now headed “ Canzonette,” will be found on page 54 
of this volume. Quite a long time elapsed before the recipient 
learnt that “The Star and the Flower” had been specially 
written for her, by Prince, at the request of the sender, her uncle. 


Billington reminds us that— 


“Tn this world we often find 
Modest merit left behind ;” 


and, in accordance with this truth, Blackburn for many years 
heard for too little of James Walkden, whose contemporaries 
seem to have been unanimous in endorsing the views expressed 
in the following very interesting passages, written by the late 
Mr. George Salisbury so far back as 1862 :— 

“Tf we wished to sum up our estimate of Mr. Walkden’s posi- 
tion in the (local) world of poesy in a few words, we should 
simply say that he is as unassuming as he is talented, and as 
clear as he is profound. None of our local scribes have been 
less prominently before the public, and none have deserved better 
of that public. He is a retiring songster,—-a warbler that loves 
the shade,—and no sooner do his harmonious efforts attract atten- 
tion than he retires deeper into his modest privacy, and seems as 
if he were afraid of being heard. He has a dread of notoriety. 

“ We once had a little friend, whose voice was of almost fabled 
sweetness and purity. Sitting alone, pensively and sad, or 
lonely yet gay, she would warble away in a gushing and har- 
monious mood, as if music was a part and parcel of her existence, 
and belonged to her as much as her golden locks or her laughing 
blue eyes; and yet, strange little creature, the moment she dis- 
covered that anyone was listening to her fairy strains, she blush- 
ingly stopped, and no inducement was sufficient to start her again 
until she felt she was as much alone as the “ love-lorn night- 
ingale.” 

“ James Walkden is evidently akin to this little friend of ours. 
He is too retiring. He seems to be anxious to get through the 
world without being pointed at or praised. He fancies that his 
forte lies in doing good things sub rosa.” 


Thus far George Salisbury, whose concluding remark may 
seem to be either confirmed or contradicted,—according to the 
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reader’s political views,—by the fact that Walkden, while setting 
up Tory articles for his uncle’s paper, the “ Standard,” occupied 
many of his leisure hours in writing rousing election songs for the 
Radicals. But enough of this: our business is not politics, but 
poetry; and it is in the latter, after all, that we find James 
Walkden at his best. Listen to these simple but exquisite— 


LINES 
WRITTEN IN A BooK PRESENTED TO My DAUGHTER. 


When girlhood’s gladsome days are or, 
With all their laughter and their tears, 
And brighter ight from richer lore 
Dawns on thy riper years, 
Oh! may thy mind in wisdom grow, 
Thine heart incline the better way, 
Thy spirit no temptation know 
To lead thy thoughts astray. 


Life is a blessing oft renewed,— 
A love-lamp for a moment given,— 
A pathway, if aright pursued, 
To happiness and heaven. 
Then wheresoe’er thy lot be cast, 
So live apart from strife and sin 
That through the narrow gate at last 
Thy soul shall enter in. 


It is the happy privilege of the true poet to express, often in 
one brief and simple song, some joy or some sorrow felt by 
thousands of his fellow men; so that the joy may be enhanced, 
or the sorrow assuaged, by the utterance that brings true sympa- 
thy. Such a poem is the foregoing, which speaks what many 
fathers feel, but few can express. Such, emphatically, is the 
poem which follows, and which was written to give relief to the 
feelings of one who had long endured, in heart-breaking silence, 
domestic grief of the most poignant kind, until at length, as with 
“King Robert of Sicily,”— 


—the passion of his woe 
Burst from him in resistless overflow. 
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NO REST FOR ME. 


I am not mad—I am not mad, 
And yet a fire burns in my brain, 
My soul is seared, my spirit’s sad, 
My heart is almost cleft in twain; 
Vainly, alas ! I sigh for rest, 
Some quiet haven of repose, 
For balm to heal my wounded breast, 
And banish all my woes. 


Vainly I pray to be at peace, 
From strife and discord to be free, 
But, ah ! my miseries increase, 
There is no rest, no peace for me ; 
The day’s obscured by clouds of wrath, 
The night with evil dreams is rife, 
Perils and plagues beset my path— 
A curse is on my life. 


Whether at glowing noon or night 
I look upon fair Nature’s face, 

I see her works of matchless might, 
All full of grandeur and of grace ; 
The rugged rocks, the mountains grey, 
Bright rivers flashing in the sun, 
Making along their peaceful way 

Sweet music as they run. 


The orient splendours of the morn, 

The ghostly twilight creeping round ; 
The starry hosts that blink and burn 
And glitter in the blue profound. 
The endless forms around that spring 
To life and beauty—these I see ; 
But ah, ’tis vain, alas! they bring 

No solid joy for me. 


I sit beside the chimney nook 
Brooding in silence day by day, 

Or poring o’er some goodly book 
To drive distracting thoughts away ; 
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But ever and anon mine eyes 
Grow fixed and vacant as I gaze, 
Before them woeful visions rise— 
Phantoms of evil days. 


My hearth is desolate and cold— 
My hearth ? ah, mine no longer now ! 
What was that sacred spot of old 
Is blighted—but it boots not how. 
Oh, for one draught from Lethe’s wave, 
That the sad past might buried be,— 
Buried in blank Oblivion’s grave, 
For ever hid from me ! 


Vain wish ! not till my latest breath 
Quits this frail tenement of clay— 

Not till I make my bed with Death 
Will all my sorrows drift away ; 

Then will my sleep be calm and deep, 
From maddening fears and fancies free ; 

No sighs to heave, no tears to weep— 
Then there'll be rest for me. 


The poet, no matter how grandly gifted, is the child—not the 
conqueror—of Nature. Hence, he passes from this life like 
other men, and we see his face no more. __ But his voice is heard 
in the music of his songs; and even when those songs are few 
and unpretending, they may live—as I trust our present author’s 
will—to be a joy and consolation to many generations. 
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XII. 


William Billington. 


William Billington, born at Samlesbury on April 3rd, 1827, 
was a son of Benedict Billington and Ann (or Nancy) Billing- 
ton. The maiden name of the poet’s mother was Bolton, and 
she had a brother named Robert Bolton, who, under the nick- 
name of “ Foce Robin,” was renowned throughout the country- 
side, and also in Blackburn and Preston, for his “ Pace-egg 
songs” and his wit. Robin’s verses—with a few exceptions—would 
be looked upon as doggerel nowadays; but they were remark- 
able as the work of a man who had received little or no school- 
‘ing, and who had absolutely no knowledge of general literature 
to guide him. 


If Robert Bolton was crippled as a rhymer for lack of educa- 
tion, his gifted nephew cannot be said to have been much more 
favourably situated. For Benedict Billington died when his 
son William was only seven years of age, leaving the poor 
mother with several children, among whom were two boys named 
respectively Joseph and James; both younger than William. 
Under such circumstances there was no chance of any day-school 
education for the future poet. He was sent to the Sunday 
School attached to Samlesbury Catholic Chapel, and his brother 
Joseph told me that William also went a little to a similar 
Sunday School at Osbaldeston. These two Sunday Schools were 
the only places at which our poet got any learning until after 
the family’s removal to Blackburn in 1839. Then, though work- 
ing long hours in the factory, he contrived to attend the old 
Mechanics’ Institution in Back-lane. Here, so early as 18 years 
of age, we find he was teaching grammar ; and it is said that he 
taught it to many young men who subsequently became very 
successful in life. 


No amount of hard work—between boyhood and middle age 
he had been a “doffer,” a “stripper and grinder,” a weaver 
and a taper—could quench his thirst for literary knowledge ; 
and at the age of 26, as Mr. Abram, who knew him well, testi- 
fies, “he had read and re-read Shelley, Byron, Keats and Burns 
through,” and “was well versed in the older poets, Chaucer, 
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Spencer, Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, and Pope.” He had 
also read “the later works of Scott, Coleridge, and Wordsworth.” 


It is impossible, in the course of a work like the present, to 
give anything like a complete biographical sketch of Billington, 
and at the same time find space for specimens of his poetry. 
And even if it were possible, a detailed biography would not 
here be necessary ; seeing that so many previous local writers 
have dealt with the subject. On the whole, Mr. Abram’s article 
on Billington—in “ Blackburn Characters of a Past Generation ” 
—contains the most concise account, and the fairest estimate, of 
the poet and his poetry that has yet appeared. 


Mr. Abram’s volume, to which I have alluded in previous 
chapters, may be had at the Blackburn Free Library, and his 
account of Billington’s life and work should not be overlooked 
by any student of local literature. 


The first five of the poems which follow are taken from the 
earlier of Billington’s two volumes,—namely, his “Sheen and 
Shade,” published in 1861, when the poet was 34 years of age. 
Many of these pieces appeared, during 1857-8, in the “ Black- 
burn Standard,” over the xom-de-plume of “Julian.” Some, 
however, were written much earlier, and among the earlier ones 
was the following, commenced when the poet was 24 vears of 
age :— 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


SUGGESTED BY BEING PRESENTED WITH A HONEYSUCKLE FROM 


My BIRTHPLACE. 


Inhabitant of mine own native vale, 

Sweet-scented consort of the red wild-rose 

Which pours its perfume on the summer’s gale, 

As thou dost upon every breeze that blows, 

When morning smiles, or when the day doth close 

In fiery grandeur flaming from the west, 

O ! how I long to drink the tide that flows 

Like nectar-streams through thy ambrosial breast 
With feelings such as once my infant heart possessed. 


When in my father’s cottage I did dwell, 
Ere seven summers since my birth had fled, 
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Death’s fatal summons broke the fairy spell 

That bound my heart, and o’er my youthful head 

A halo of enjoyment ever shed, 

Inspiring hopes of bliss through future years: 

Yes—laid a father sleeping with the dead, 

And turned those hopes and joys to sighs and tears, 
And taught how much an infant’s heart unbroken bears. 


For in that cot, of which I mention made, 

The happiest hours of life’s long day were spent ; 

The morning of existence there I played 

Away in ceaseless joy and merriment ; 

And still the scenes, which I then did frequent, 

Are truly mirrored in my memory’s glass, 

Though Fortune’s ruthless hand hath long since rent 

Me from their much-loved presence, and, alas ! 
Instilled the hopeless wish to be what then I was. 


To wander in the woods, as once I did, 

And listen to the music of the grove ; 

To view the towering pine, or pyramid 

Of rocks, glassed in the torrent, from above 

While heaven’s blue to earth’s deep centre drove 

Its bending arch, and on my wondering eye 

Flashed images of beauty—stars that move 

In harmony through ether’s realms on high, 
Deep-tossing in the gulf of an inverted sky. 


My heart beat with a sense of love and beauty 
That dwelt in every sylvan sound I heard, 
The woodland walk I made my daily duty, 
And to all other pleasures, I preferred 
To list and learn the song of every bird 
Whose love-notes echoed from each flowery nook, 
Till loud, hoarse bleatings of the lowing herd, 
Mixed with the bubbling music of the brook, 

Sang farewell to the day as Sol the west forsook. 


Then to the top of an adjacent hill, 
To watch the setting sun, when clouds of splendour 
And fire-flushed light the western skies did fill, 
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And upward streams of ,sunbeams bright did render 
Their skirts transparent, piercing them with slender 
Sharp shafts of gold and flame, whose tints did seem 
Than lovely Flora’s cheeks more soft and tender— 
They faded like the drapery of a dream, 

When Ocean swallowed Phoebus and his fiery team. 


Then slowly down the steep hill’s flowery side 
With cautious steps the winding ways I wended, 
To view the roses veil their blushing pride 
And hang their heads as evening’s dew descended— 
Contract their petals, which had been extended 
From morn till eve, to sip the solar ray, 
Till, as dun Night her sable throne ascended, 
All bathed in tears upon the thorny spray, 
Seemed shrunk within themselves to mourn the absent Jay. 


But scenes like these have vanished long ago 

And other objects entered in their room, 

My mirthful heart, a magazine of woe 

Hath now become. The beauty and the bloom 

Of boyhood now lie buried in the tomb 

Of memory; and, yet, I am but young ! 

My task is now to tend the labouring loom, 

And work the woof, yet needs must ply my tongue, 
Impelled by heart and head, and sorrow is my song. 


“Sheen and Shade” was an attractive and well printed book 
of 160 pages, containing “Lyrical Poems,” “ Poems for the 
People,” Sonnets, Acrostics, and “ Epistles.” It is worthy of 
note that Mr. Abram, writing so lately as 1893, stated that he 
estimated the book, on the whole, quite as highly then as he 
did 32 years before, when it first appeared. 


Of course the book is somewhat unequal; but then all books 
are so, more or less. The Acrostics and Epistles might all have 
been omitted without much loss, and the same remark would 
apply to perhaps one or two poems in each of the other three 
sections. There are metaphors and similes in some of the poems 
to which strong exception has been taken by competent critics, 
and there is a certain amount of redundancy. But when all 
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has been said that criticism demands, “Sheen and Shade”’ re- 
mains, as the work of a self-educated workman, a book of mar- 
vellous power and almost boundless promise. It is impossible 
to do justice to it within the space at my disposal; because 
some of the finest pieces are far too long for quotation here, 
while mere extracts would give little idea of their many merits 
and their sustained power. The poem entitled “The Autumn 
Spirit,” occupying eight pages of the book, is an example of 
what I mean. Here is one of the shortest of the lyrics, well 
worth committing to memory :— 


ALIA WIE BE WELL) IN’ THE END: 


This world is a world of glory and gloom, 
Of opposites in the extreme, 

Of mirth and of misery—toil and the tomb ! 
But things are not what they seem. 

I dwelt in the vale of the Shadow of Death, 
And its storms broke over my head, 

With pitiless peltings, that robbed me of breath, 
And I, coward-like, wished myself dead ; 
Yet I thought in my heart, as my spirit doth live, 

The troubles, that o’er me impend, 
Are ordered by Heaven, some lesson to give, 
And right will be might in the end ! 


An Angel there came to my lattice one night, 
Beautiful, bright, and bold, 

And bade me look up at the heavens so bright, 
All fretted with fire and gold, 

And said there were worlds on worlds above, 
And God was the God of them all, 

That, wanting His will, not a world might move, 
Nor even a sparrow might fall ; 

Then I said in my heart, as my spirit doth live, 
The sorrows that on me descend 

Are governed by God, some lesson to give, 
And all will be well in the end ! 


Some of the sonnets are very fine. I would not like to say 
that the one which follows this paragraph is the finest; but 
its beauty has appealed strongly to me ever since the night— 
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now nearly twenty years ago—when I first heard it, from the 
lips of its author himself, as we sat alone in his humble dwel- 
ling :— 

BOVE: 


O this fair world were dreary, dull, and dark, 
But for the presence of the light of Love— 
That Sun of Life—that quintessential spark 
Which kindled worlds through Night’s dark wilderness ! 
It is God’s highest attribute no less 
Than Man’s most golden gift—his spirit-ark 
That floats on Time’s deep deluge, as a bark 
Sits on the sleeping Ocean; ‘tis the boat 
That bears him to the haven of his hopes— 
Truth’s Land of Promise. Ever let him bless 
God for the gift, and use it as he ought— 
Plant groves of Bliss on Life’s most barren slopes, 
Till Earth in virtue vies with Heaven above, 

And Love in every breast sits like the brooding dove ! 


The book contains some weird mystical poems, such as “ The 
Angel’s Tomb” and “ The Coffin and the Shroud,” which are 
far too deep and gloomy to suit ordinary readers; but are 
fraught with meaning for the student. In striking contrast 
to those mystical pieces are such poems as the one from which 
the following stanzas are taken, entitled— 


MATE ME WITH CHILDREN OR LEAVE ME 
ALONE. 


The sapling more gracefully grows than the tree, 

In purity, dewdrops excel the deep sea, 

The morning, in beauty, outlustres the noon, 
Maiden May is more lovely than leaf-mantled June. 
The home of our childhood we never forget, 

The first kiss of love is the sweetest kiss yet, 

No rose is so chaste as the rose-bud unblown, 

Then mate me with children or leave me alone ! 


They are haunted by angels, ’tis said, and it seems 

That sweet fancy is true, for they smile in their dreams, 
When their spotless young spirit strays thro’ the blest bowers 
Of the soul’s inner Eden to gather God’s flowers, 
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Where the angels may meet them, as doubtless they do-— 
What the heart holdeth good, let the reason hold true ! 
While Felicity reaps where Affection hath sown, 

O mate me with children or leave me alone ! 


I care not for company, revel and rout, 

*Mid the boisterous laugh and the Bacchanal’s shout 
Should I lucklessly linger, my spirit will roam 

To brood o’er its own little Heaven at home, 
Where I’ve two charming children 


a boy and a girl— 
A rose and a lily, a pink and a pearl— 

In that palace of life, and their love fills its throne, 

So maie me with children or leave me alone ! 


They scatter new gloss upon Time’s hoary wings, 

String the harp to the heart with more musical strings ; 

Sow the sunshine of youth in the furrows of age, 

Making Spring greenly smile where grave Autumn looked sage ; 
Their love-litten laughter can pierce the dark pall 

Settled Sorrow wraps round her, cause Care to let fall 

His unbearable burden, still Misery’s moan, 

Then mate me with children or leave me alone ! 


Those readers—and at this date they must be the majority — 
whose acquaintance with Billington’s work is limited to the Lan- 
cashire Songs and other Poems of his later volume, can have no 
idea of the beauty of his earlier lyrics, of which the following is 
an example :— 

A LIE BAILY RIC: 


My heart alway pure homage will pay 
To its Empress Poesy, 

And the tapers that shine in her palace divine 
Will my load-star of life still be ; 

My soul, sleep-crossed by dreams of the lost 
Life-treasures in Hope’s wrecked barque, 

Must borrow a ray from the sun of Youth’s day, 
To make Manhood’s night less dark. 


The loved resorts of childhood sports, 
The spot where Thought first bloomed, 

And blushed, and blew, and joy-buds out-threw, 
Now blighted and entombed ; 
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That glory-trance in Life’s romance, 
Whose glow Time’s gloom ne’er shrouds, 
Through Memory gleams, as the sunset streams 
Through a sea of golden clouds ! 


As in the shade of a hollow glade 
Where greening forests gloom, 

A lonely Tree transfigured may be 
In the light of its golden bloom, 

So I bask in the beams of my youthful dreams 
When immured in the Castle of Care, 

Like a star ringed with gloom, or a soul in the tomb, 
Or a hope in the heart of Despair. 


When, brooding and black as the thunder-rack, 
Grief’s world-waves o’er me close, 

On Poesy’s wings my spirit upsprings 
From a surging sea of woes, 

And [ live in a world which Fancy hath furled 
Like a Heaven around my heart, 

Lit up by the beams of my youthful dreams 
Whose lustre can never depart. 


The glimmering nooks by the glassy brooks 
Where Oaks shook hands o’erhead, 
And wild strawberries, as red as cherries, 
Looked up from their lush green bed, 
The rush-isle dank, and the violet bank, 
The poplar’s palsied leaves, 
The robin’s red breast, and the swallows that nest 
In the straw-thatched cottage-eaves ; 


The green hedge-rows, where the wild rose grows, 
The daisy-dappled mead, ; 
The cloud-like woods that follow the floods, 
And the dawn-flushed mountain-head, 
And all the range of greenery, grange, 
Dim forest and flower-flushed field, 
And wind-lashed trees, that surged like seas, 
In Memory stand revealed*! 
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The doves that cooed, and all birds that brood 
In brake, bank, bush, or tree, 

Like the lark that soars to Heaven’s blue doors, 
Seemed ministrant spirits to me ; 

Queen Fancy teems with youth’s Eden-dreams, 
Bewildering Sense and Thought, 

And my spirit, in spite of Truth’s blinding light, 
Is back to my childhood brought ; 


For Time and Space have lost their place 
On Reason’s tear-dimmed chart, 

And Sorrow and Hope are building a cope 
O’er the tomb of a martyred Heart ! 

Yet I live in a world which Fancy hath furled 
Like a Heaven around my soul, 

Which lights Life’s way from day to day, 
And will gild its gloomy goal. 


Twenty-two years elapsed between the publication of “ Sheen 
and Shade” and its author’s second volume. ‘The latter, issued 
in 1883, was entitled “ Lancashire Songs, with other Poems and 
Sketches.” The “ Lancashire Songs” were nineteen in num- 
ber; the “Lancashire Poems and Sketches” five-—(with only 
one of the sketches in prose); and the “ Poems and Songs” 
fifty-eight,—in all, eighty-two pieces, exclusive of the following 
very beautiful— 


DEDICATORY SONNET. 


To whom shall I with such a perfect grace 
And pure delight, enthroned above all others 
In my proud heart, this fitting tribute trace 
In dedication, as to those twain brothers 
Whose sweet companionship hath filled life’s race 
With peace and hope and happiness, nor place 
For doubt or discord left; but when a mother’s 
Lone life was darkened, bravely battling for 
Her orphaned children’s welfare, shielded her 
From dearth and danger’s menace when grim want 
Was grown familiar, labour scarce, and scant 
Our pittance. O ! ’twas then, those golden chains, 
The filial and fraternal fused, and there 
The two were forged in one, which evermore remains. 
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It is on record that after the publication of “Sheen and 
Shade,” when the Cotton Panic made Lancashire people too poor 
to buy books, Billington visited other counties, lecturing, often 
on the British poets, at Oddfellows’ Lodges and elsewhere, and 
selling copies of his book to some of those whose interest in 
poetry he had thus stimulated. One can fancy the delight with 
which some rapt young student here and there would peruse the 
glowing pages of the workman-poet’s book; and how, in some 
homes far distant from his native Lancashire, Billington’s first 
volume would be treasured for a lifetime. But if, twenty-two 
years later, a copy of our poet’s second volume, with the tell- 
tale title page torn out, had been placed in the hands of such a 
student, I question whether he would ever have discovered, un- 
aided, that the 1883 volume was the work of the author of 
“Sheen and Shade.” It would not require the dialect poems 
and sketches to throw such a student off the scent: the Poems 
and Songs which are not in dialect would amply suffice. I 
am well aware that the later volume contains poems, both in 
dialect and modern English, which were written before “ Sheen 
and Shade” was issued. For example, the poem placed last in 
the later volume, “To George Salisbury,” is dated 1856, and 
one of the dialect pieces, “ Where will t’ Goose Come Fro’ ?” was 
written as far back as 1852. Nevertheless, the Poems included in 
the 1883 volume are very different, both in style and tone, from 
those published in 1861. “ Blackburn as It Is” and “ The Cry 
of the Crowd,’—two noble poems, born of the Cotton Panic in 
1862,—both breathe a spirit of sadness which is never long 
absent from the pages of this later volume. Even the dialect 
poems, though packed with homely philosophy and flashing 
with humorous phrases, take mostly either a sorrowful or a 
sarcastic view of life. I know there were sad songs in the first 
volume; but they did not suggest the “settled sorrow” of the 
second. “Sheen and Shade” contained a cheerful poem en- 
titled “ This Bad World is Better than Good Men Allow,” and 
many another written in similar strain; but there is a great 
contrast between those hopeful songs and the almost despairing 
sarcasm of such dialect poems as “ Heaw to Ged Rich” and 
“Goo In to Win.” From the strictly poetical point of view,— 
and that is of course the point of view from which we are 
entitled to consider them,—neither the dialect poems nor the 
others in the later volume come anywhere near fulfilling the 
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promise of “Sheen and Shade.” But, when we have, in the 
interests of fair criticism, made this admission, we must be 
careful not to overlook the fact that both kinds of poems possess 
other claims on our attention. These later pieces are full of 
truth ; and if, in most of the dialect poems and in some of the 
others, that truth is bitter and unpalatable, we ought not to 
grumble at the poet who makes it known, but rather at the 
worldlings who occasion its utterance. Take “Look Under t’ 
Leeaves if yo want Ony Nuts ”—one of the best known pieces 
—for example. Its sixth stanza is indeed too blunt for indis- 
criminate reading ; but, when that is omitted, who can deny that 
every other line of the piece is true enough to live as long as 
ever there are Lancashire people to understand it. ‘“ Friends are 
Few when Fooak are Poor ”—another well-known poem—is a 
characteristic piece; as also—among the non-dialect pieces—is 
the one (made up of two scathing sonnets coupled together) en- 
titled : — 


FRAUD, THE EVIL OF THE AGE. 


With what unutterable shame and scorn, 
Humiliation and indignant rage, 
The bosom of the honest man is torn 
Who contemplates the evils of this age— 
Light weights, short measures, packing, paint and gloss— 
One half the world kept by the other’s loss— 
Cheating, chicane, bankruptcy, liquidation, 
Clayed-cloth, damped yarn, short counts, and watered weft, 
With antiseptic’s scientific theft— 
All trades worm-eaten by adulteration ! 
What folly—what shortsightedness—what sin— 
Enough to make the very Devil grin ! 
By cheating, one may gain some paltry pelf ; 
But, as a whole, the world can only cheat itself. 


O ! Commerce, thou hast much to answer for, 
Cold, callous King of Trade’s unconscion’d mart ; 
No bolt of Jove, no hammer stroke of Thor 
Could singe or dint thine adamantine heart ; 
From morals, from religion far apart, 
Thy God is gold, thy Gospel selfish gain ; 
Thy bastard twins, pale Poverty and Pain, 
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Foul imps by thee begotten upon Fraud, 
Infest our cities, fill our cots, and fain 
Would shrink from out existence, or have thawed 
The heart of Avarice, blocking Pity’s way. 
When Rings and Corners—swindling guilds—hold sway— 
When vices rise which pulpits fail to reach, 
The poet, not the parson, then must claim to preach. 


Billington did preach, with a vengeance, in this later volume ; 
and for the most part his poetic sermons are such as neither rich 
nor poor can deny. Speaking of the poor, one should never for- 
get how constantly, throughout his whole life, Billington pleaded 
their cause. This fact does indeed, far more than anything else, 
link together his two otherwise widely-differing volumes; and 
give them a real and unmistakeable unity of purpuse. In the 
second volume, as in the first, he was never tired of advocating 
the claims of the toiler :— 


My lot is cast amid the lowly masses 
Whose joys and sorrows I full oft have sung, 
And through the glooms which cloud the working classes 
Some feeble gleams of sunshine may have flung ; 
But whether this be fact or fancy, lo! 
Once more my lowly harp I humbly string 
To teach them what they each full well must know, 
But oft forget, that Time is on the wing ! 


The patient endurance of the Lancashire factory operative 
under the heavy trials of the great Cotton Panic was surely never 
more truly pourtrayed than in— 


THE SPINNER’S HOME. 


I can easily fling 
Common cares to the wind, 
For every heart hath its grief, 
And merits the sting, 
Every soul having sinn’d, 
But mine may not hope for relief. 
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I am loth to complain, 
Though I might have had cause, 
For hunger is hard to endure ; 
Yet I will not arraign 
Either Heaven or the laws 
Of my country because I am poor. 


I have battled with Want 
For a terrible term, 
And been silent, till silence seemed crime ; 
Yet J mean not to rant, 
But will yield you a germ 
Of plain truth in an unpolished rhyme. 


My health—that is good ; 
My family—few ; 
Accustomed to labour withal, 
*Tis a marvel we should, 
Yet alas: !) it is) true; 
Either starve or be stinted—but call 


At the cabin I live in 
And see for yourselves ; 
The walls and the windows are there, 
But the fire has ceased giving 
Its light. and the shelves 
And the table are foodless and bare. 


These walls once were hung 
With the triumphs of Art, 
This pantry with plenty was stored, 
And Happiness flung 
Her rich light on the heart 
Of the dear ones who sat at this board. 


Those dear ones are dead— 
Though it cost me a tear 
To tell how they drew their last breath— 
Be it so !—want of bread 
Brought on fever—severe ! 
And fever and famine brought death. 
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And now my lone heart, 
Like a plummet of lead 
That is dropt in the sea’s sullen wave, 
Droopeth far, far apart 
From its owner; its bed 
{s down deep in our little ones’ grave. 


The loud-prattling tongue, 
The sweet simple look, 
Little feet patt’ring over the floor 
To the past must belong, 
And the heart that must brook 
Their deep loss is indeed rendered poor ! 


Long years may roll on, 
Good times may return, 
And life seem as sweet as of yore; 
But our loved ones are gone, 
And their beauties will burn 
In our desolate dwelling no more ! 


From the later dialect poems I have selected one, not indeed 
typical of his best known pieces, but much more bright and 


cheerful :— 
ROOAS! OO? "RIVER SEDE: 


Tune :—“ When Molly an’ Me Gets Wed.” 


Bi yon bonk side at t’ nook o° t’? wood 
There runs a river clear, 
An’ theer a little, sweet rooasbud— 
A bonny lass lives theer ; 
Hoo’s th’ owd mon’s boast an’ t’ young men’s toast— 
Her mother’s pet an’ pride ! 
Her name’s a slip 0’ poesy, 
It’s t’ Rooas o' t’ river side. 


Her feyther swears an’ carries on— 
Aw monnud hey his lass ! 

For Rooasy owt to wed a mon 
Ut’s wo'th a bit o’ brass ; 

But aw cud wark an’ bring her brass, 
An’ som/’at else beside— 

A loyal heart brimful 0’ love 
To bless mi bonny bride. 
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Wheer t’ sun-forsaken alley lies— 

T th’ factory among th’ looms 
True love con meck a Paradise 

©’ wheer id buds an’ blooms ; 
Nod daisies, pinks, nor daffodils— 

Nod pansies prankt an’ pied,— 
Nor lihes fair con aw compare 

To t’ Rooas o’ t’ river side. 


Aw’ve awlus Rooasy 7’ mi thowts, 
I’ th’ mornin’; an’ at neet, 
Aw’m like to wander theerabeawts, 
For th’ air’s so fresh an’ sweet ! 
Theer t’ gress is greener—t’ skies moor blue--- 
An’ t’ fleawrs moor deeply dyed ; 
But nooan so deeply dints this heart 
As t’? Rooas o’ t’ river side. 


When crossin’ o’er bi th’ hillock crest 
Aw’ve skent at th’ cottage dur ; 

Mi heart played skittles 1’ mi breast 
To ged a glint o' hur; 

An’ when within thad lattice porch 
Mi bonny lass aw spied, 

Aw thowt o’ wings—then wedding rings 
An’ Rooas o’ t’ river side. 


Her een’s like yon blue lift aboon ; 
Her locks are cleawdy gowd ; 
Mi pulse played music—beat a tune— 
When fost mi love aw towd ; 
An’ then when Rooasy smiled on me, 
For joy aw cud ha’ cried, 
An’ blessed the Peawer as formed thad fleawer, 
Sweet Rooas o’ t’ river side. 


Aw praised her name as t’ prattiest name 
As ever aw hed known ; 

Hoo hinted iv aw pressed mi claim 
Hoo’d swap id for mi own; 

Sooa Rooas an’ me ull soon be one, 
As streoms together glide, 

Then buds ull spreawt an’ branch abeawt 
This Rooas o’ t’ river side. 
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When care shall come, an’ life look glum, 
An’ trouble’s billows roll, 

Her smile hes peawer to sheed a sheawer 
©’ sunshine i’ mi soul ! 

So neaw for better or for woss, 
Let weal or woe betide, 

Aw’ll buckle to an’ link mi lot 
Wi Rooas o’ t’ river side. 


Among the finest of the poems contained in this later volume 
are “ The Singer,” “ The Pilot Maxwell,” “ Duty,” and the tender 
lyric—written only a year after the publication of “Sheen and 
Shade ”—entitled :— 


THE BIRD'S. NEST. 


One moody April even, 

That month of smiles and tears, 
When Iris up to heaven 

Her arch of raindrops rears ; 
By bright Apollo’s gilding, 

When shade and shower had gone, 
Slant roof and slated building 

Like sheeted silver shone. 


The meads and groves more greenly 
Were glowing after rain, 
And Flora smiled more queenly 
On hill and flowery plain ; 
My beautiful, my fairest, 
My heart’s own blooming bride, 
My loveliest and dearest 
Was walking by my side ! 


The muse with rapture glowing— 
Brink full of boundless bliss, 
My heart was overflowing 
With maddening ecstasies ; 
I seized a sprig of ash 
Which March winds off had torn, 
And wielding it would dash 
The raindrops from the thorn,— 
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When flash ! and out there came 
A parti-coloured bird— 
A spirit wing’d with flame 
Which my flush’d spirit stirred. 
Like rustling harvest sheaves, 
Shook many a leafy spray— 
The queen her palace leaves 
For danger threats her stay. 


Deep, darkling in the shade, 
By green leaves overgrown, 
A dainty nest was made, 
Of mingled moss and down ; 
And eggs warm, polished, bright, 
Lay in that downy bed, 
With shells of Parian white 
Sprinkled with specks of red. 


NaS alas ik’ Sencl il 

“That men should still despair 
With happiness hard by— 

"Mong tenants of the air; 

See all that luscious love, 
Undashed by doubt or fear, 
Which wedded hearts should prove 

Sweetly secluded here !” 


For ¢here, in unison 
With Nature’s simple plan, 
Life’s brightest thread is spun 
Nor soiled, except by man. 
I looked upon my wife 
With love too deep for words, 
And sighed that human life 
Should lessons learn from birds. 


No account of Billington or his contemporaries would be com- 
plete or appropriate without the inclusion of his characteristic 
and beautiful stanzas, entitled :— 
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WHERE ARE THE BLACKBURN POETS GONE? 


I met an acquaintance a day or two since, 

A friend of the reedmaker poet, JOHN PRINCE, 

A man whose acquaintance with men and with books 
Hath seldom been rivalled, ’twas Mr. CHARLES Rooks, 
The “ Junius of Blackburn” named, once on a time, 
A master of prose and a critic of rhyme ; 

Whilst a tear and a tribute were paid to old John, 
He asked,— Where the poets of Blackburn had gone ? 


My answer was ready, if time for a walk 

Were at his disposal, the toil by the talk 

Would be doubly repaid; he endorsed the remark, 
Took my arm, and we sauntered along through the Park. 
This scene was once rural and rugged enough, 

A quaint rustic valley called Pemberton Clough, 

Where “ Ribblesdale’s ” gooseberry garden once shone, 
But alas ! both the “bard” and the garden are gone. 


The time had been short but the changes were vast, 

Our thoughts and our sympathies turned to the past, 

And, with fond recollection, flew back to those days 

When we loitered up Longshaw, or strolled through Damheys 
With a posse of poets, though local in name, 

Whose merit might match some of national fame— 

Some are dead, some have fled, some have ceased to sing on, 
But the most of the poets of Blackburn are gone ! 


Since Hopcson, and Baron, and DucpDALE are dead ; 

Since CHADBURN, and WALKDEN, and Daty are fled ; 

Since CLEMESHA, BRADLEY, and STEWART, and HuGHES 
Have vanished; since SALisBuRY deserted the muse ; 

Since ABRAM, and WALKER, and RawcLiFFE, and YATES 
Seem to rest on their laurels, defying the fates, 

There’s JARDINE, there’s WHITAKER, WaLsH, LITTLE JOHN— 
Why, why are these silent, and where have those gone ? 


I replied, being queried, which did I like best, 
The singing of GraHAM, the silence of WEsT, 
The language of LitTrLETon, least understood, 
Or Curp’s single song, and his “ goose” ?—which was good, 
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Don't hide in a napkin your talent, hke Weszt, 
Nor scruple to sing, lest you should not sing best : 
The steps to the heavens that glitter up yon, 
Each rests on one lower, and all upon one. 


He meets retribution, and merits it quite, 

Who under a bushel obscureth his light ; 

The God-given talent should not be confined 

To a circle of friends, when ‘twas meant for mankind ; 
Go, lay out your money, in trade or in trust ; 
Machines when left idle will ruin and rust ; 

Or reckon all reasons, the fro and the con, 

For singing we’ve many, for silence we’ve none. 


The spink and the sparrow will twitter in spring, 

The swift or the swallow in summer will sing ; 

‘The thickets with music in May will abound, 

But the lark and the linnet sing all the year round. 
Then why should the bards of my own humble sphere, 
The gifted and good, whom I’m proud to revere, 

_ Relinquish the lyre, while the least worthy one, 

In sadness of heart singeth—“ Where are they gone ?” 


We've climbed up the mountains and sailed on the sea; 
On beauty we’ve banqueted, bounding and free, 
Britannia’s green valleys we’ve traversed by times, 
Making many-voic’d echo give answer in rhymes ; 

And we read the sweet poets of many a land, 

Ere Death and old Time had divided our band ; 

But soon the last scene will be closing upon 

One more, to be gathered to where they are gone ! 


In fine, may the bards of this smoky old town 

By their confluent gleams add a glow to its crown, 
“Like stars in one sky let them mingle their blaze 

Of light, nor be jealous of each other’s rays ” ; 

Like flowers in one garden put forth their bright bloom, 
Nor envy the fairest its tints or perfume ; 

The pipes of an organ all vary in tone, 

Their sound must be several, their music is one. 


Poets’ Corner, Nab Lane, Blackburn, 
May 2nd, 1882. 
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The closing couplet of the eighth stanza proved sadly pro 
phetic, for William Billington passed away on January 3rd, 
1884, in his 57th year. By his death Blackburn lost its foremost 
son of song, and the writer of these chapters a friend whose 
kindness and wise literary counsel he will never forget. 


a cy es ee 
(E GS os 


XIII. 


Sobn Rusbton, 


This modest and unassuming writer belongs to the lst of those 
local poets about whom I possess little or no biographical infor- 
mation. I only know that he was a colleague of Billington, in 
the latter’s vigorous “ Sheen and Shade” period, and that he 
afterwards removed from this district to Stockport, where he 
was living not many years ago. 


The first of our two examples of John Rushton’s poems,— 
notwithstanding the author’s humble apology for his “ poor” and 
“ untaught ” muse,—contains some noble lines; and forms alto- 
gether a sincere and worthy tribute :— 


To THE FOUNDER OF THE BLACKBURN INFIRMARY. 


Oft have Old England’s lovely valleys rung 
With the warm praise of some heroic name ; 
Oft have the nation cheer’d, the poet sung 
Some chance-made hero up the mount of fame; 
But there are other heroes ’mid life’s throng 
Who claim a nation’s praise, and poet’s song. 


I’ve heard the people shout like madden’d men, 

I’ve seen bright banners wave from spire and dome, 
The joyous bells, and music mingling then 

To welcome back some conqueror to his home ; 
But nation’s cheering shout, and belfry’s chime, 
Are seldom for the conquerors of crime. 


* 
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Give us the generous-hearted and the just— 
The man of noble soul and truthful mind. 

The school must rise upon the prison’s dust, 
We want the elevation of mankind ; 

We want the truly brave, the nobly great, 

To lift us to a higher moral state. 


Oh ! I would sing of ever glorious things, © 
Could I but tune the poet’s graceful lyre, 

Whose thrilling tones ride forth on golden wings, 
Setting a startled, wondering world on fire; 

I'd sing of noble hearts, of moral worth, 

Of generous spirits, patriots on the earth. 


A sunny wreath for thee should then be twined, 

I'd write thy name on truth’s undying page, 
I’d show thee forth a model of thy kind ; 

A grand example in this grovelling age ; 
But my poor muse is but an untaught one, 
And I can only say—“ Good heart go on !” 
“Go on, brave soul !” 

I do believe the angels from above 
Are looking down to cheer thee on thy way, 

So sweetly smiling on these works of love ; 
Oh ! that wealth and power had more such men, 
We soon might tread o’er Eden’s grounds again. 


no more my muse can say ; 


Our other example is a local piece, beautiful in thought and 
diction; a tribute, full of sincerity, to a brother poet; and a 
true poem from the first line to the last :— 


“PENDLE HICL” 


On Reapinc Mr. W. BILLINGTON’s PoEm. 


Some time ago I sought the heavenly nine 
For inspiration, but I found them coy. 
Dare I approach the maids, in life’s decline, 
Who look’d with coldness on the ardent boy ? 
Once more I take the long-neglected lyre, 
But fail to tune it to my heart’s desire. 
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My much-esteem’d and ever faithful friend, 
I’ve read thy pleasing poem o’er and o’er,— 

Where science, wit and humour strangely blend 
And home-spun phrases mix with classic lore ; 

And, like a glutton at some banquet meal 

I gulp’d the viands with Epicurean zeal. 


Oh, I was taken back on fancy’s wing 
To life’s delicious and unclouded May ; 
I heard the dear old Pendle Forest ring 
With the sweet sounds that charmed my earlier day ; 
I heard the murmuring of my native stream, 
As when life was a bright, enchanted dream. 


There’s not a scene that I remember’d not ; 
In ecstasy I seemed once more to bound 
O’er hill and dale; and each endearing spot, 
Like fairy objects came to memory’s ground, 
I heard the voices of the friends of yore— 
The cherished ones who walk this earth no more,— 


The loved companions of my boyhood’s play, 
Who climb’d with me the hoary mountain side, 
With joyous hearts on many a summer’s day ; 
Or rested there to muse at eventide 
On the grey witches who, they say, did dwell 
In olden times in that enchanted dell. 


Before my vision one bright object stood 

With golden hair and eyes of heavenly blue, 
In all the glory of her maidenhood, 

Who walked with me the flowery ranges through ; 
I saw the harbour, where we sat in youth 
Breathing eternal vows of love and truth. 


Thanks, thanks, old friend, for this delicious dream, 
Amid life’s cares, for this one taste of bliss. 

I do admire thy strains, much more the theme 
That gives a moment’s joyous thrill like this. 

A talisman thy poem seems to be 

That brings back youth and summer days to me. 


. 
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David Vittle. 


This writer was a resident in Blackburn at the time when Bil- 
lington published his first volume, and was a contributor to the 
“Blackburn Weekly Times” and also (under a nom-de-plume) 
to the “Standard” and “ Patriot.” The following poem is, I 
think, a fair example of his serious work; but I have seen a 
delightful “farewell” poem of his, addressed to a bombastic 
“brother bard,” which shows how well he could handle the weapon 
of ridicule when occasion demanded. 


EEE ANGEL OF “(HE Col 


I took her to my home and heart, 
My humble lot to share, 

And oh ! what joys her tones impart— 
Her smiles they banish care. 

I found a heart that fondly beat 
In unison with mine; 

A woman’s soul, with love replete, 
Less human than divine. 


We've drank of sorrow’s bitter stream 
And wrestled with the storm ; 

We've cherished hope’s delusive dream 
And fancy’s fairy form ; 

We've been on “ life’s rough ocean driven,” 
Yet still her love was true 

And pure as yonder star of heaven 
That guides the mariner through. 


And when a sweet and lovely flower, 
Which pure affection gave, 

Was crushed by death’s unbending power, 
(We laid it in the grave), 

We felt the pang of deep despair ; 
Amid the dismal gloom 

She whisper’d, “’Tis not dead; ’tis where 
Such flowers immortal bloom.” 
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What though but humble be our home, 
Within is love’s bright ray, 

Which cheers our hearts where’er we roam 
On life’s uneven way. 

We envy not the miser’s care, 
We've better things in store ; 

Earth’s joys and heaven’s hopes we share, 
What can we wish for more ? 


Blackburn, October rst, 1861. 


From the “ Poetry of the Panic” (as John Baron phrased it) 
is taken this local piece, written in 1861 :— 


THE VOICE OF WANT. 


’Tis hard to bear our spirits up 
When Want stands at the door, 

And when the monster enters in 
To smite the honest poor ; 

When those we love—our little ones, 
Are crying out for bread. 

’Tis hard, alas ! ‘tis hard, we know, 
To lift the drooping head. 


"Tis hard—when we have able hands 
And willing hearts to toil, 

To tend the loom, the spindle, wheel, 
Or till the fruitful soil— 

That man, “our lordly fellow-worm, 
Should our petition spurn, 

Unmindful, though our weeping wives 
And helpless offspring mourn.” 


’Twas hard to bear our spirits up 
From sinking in despair, 

When to avoid a pauper’s brand, 
We sold our “old arm chair” ; 
When, to obtain our children bread, 

The Bible passed away 
That mother with her blessing gave 
Upon our bridal day. 
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Oh ye who're nursed in luxury’s lap, 
Who live in regal state, 

Remember xow the suffering poor 
Whose toils have made you great. 

And as ye bear the Christian name, 
Its fruits, oh, let us see, 

Your Master then to you will say, 
ve did it unto'Me.” 


Alas, that man should lift his hand 
To take his brother’s breath, 

And spread o'er this fair, fruitful earth 
Want, Misery, and Death ; 

O Thou, who hast through fire and cloud 
Thy people often led, 

O hear our prayers, we Thee implore, 
And give our children bread. 


Mr. Little emigrated, many years ago, to the United States of 
America, and I have been unable to ascertain whether he is still 
living. 
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XV. 


Hugh Gardiner Grabam. 


Hugh Gardiner Graham was born in the year’ 1832, at the farm 
at Ravenscleugh, in the parish of Applegarth, Dumfriesshire, 
a county well known to all lovers of the classical ballad as occu- 
pying a unique position in Border Minstrelsy. He is a descen- 
dant of the Gremes of Miskersa, mentioned in Grose’s Antiqui- 
ties of Scotland. According to Sir Walter Scott, they subse- 
quently built Greme’s Tower in Annandale, and_ established 
themselves there. They took part in many of the events inter- 
woven in Border history. 

As a boy Mr. Graham attended in succession the schools at 
Sibbaldiebie and Sandyholme (the latter four miles from his 
parents’ home) where the ordinary curriculum of these schools 
prepared -him for a course of instruction in Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, later on at Dumfries Academy. After this he re- 
moved to Edinburgh and studied under Professor Pillans, who 
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has obtained a niche in Byron’s immortal poem, “ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers.” While attending the Humanity Class, on 
one occasion one of Mr. Graham’s fellow students, more venture- 
some than discreet, revived the wrath and recollections of the 
professor, by writing the passage, in Byron’s satire, referring to 
Pillans, on the desk in front of him. The professor’s attention 
being drawn to it, he gave the class an account of the affair of 
the Noble Lord and his reviewers, differing from the impression 
conveyed by the allusion in the poem. He pointed out that sub- 
sequently to the publication of Byron’s severe strictures, the 
latter had admitted his error in including the professor’s name 
amongst his obnoxious critics ; and finally let the student off with 
a fine or the alternative of expulsion from the class. 


Mr. Graham also studied under Professor Blackie, the poet 
and biographer of Burns, and still retains great esteem for his 
memory ; having received from him on more than one occasion 
kindly commendation and encouragement. 


Being fond of debate, after leaving Dumfries and before pro- 
ceeding to Edinburgh, he, together with about a dozen more— 
all schoolmasters excepting another and himself—established a 
literary and debating society, which met weekly at Cogrieburn 
Schoolhouse, near Moffat. This afterwards became a popular 
society, which numbered among its associates Samuel Neil, author 
of “The Young Debater,” etc. Professor Charteris, of Glasgow 
University, was a contemporary member and secretary. Mr. 
Graham also became a contributor to the MS. magazines—“ Trea- 
sury of Thoughts” and “ Delphian Echoes ”—conducted by a 
small band of literary aspirants in Glasgow. ‘To the latter, 
Alexander Smith, author of “ City Poems,” was a contributor. 


At the end of 1853 Mr. Graham entered the service of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and Midland Railway Companies, at 
their joint station, Colne. While at Colne he was a frequent con- 
tributor to the “Craven Pioneer,” a Skipton weekly. He also 
attended a debating society held in the Old Grammar School at 
Colne. 

In the year 1863 he removed to Blackburn, and has resided 
here since that date. While secretary for the Cobden Reform 
Club, Blackburn—when the club occupied its Church Street pre- 
mises—he, with other members, helped to establish a debating 
society, held weekly in the club rodms, and open to all who took 
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an interest in social and political questions. After a period of 
moderate success, the society, with the assistance of Mr. John 
Walker (then sub-editor of “The Blackburn Times”) and the 
editor of the “ Blackburn Standard,” became transformed into 
the Parliamentary Debating Society, which removed to more 
commodious premises. This society, for a time, proved very suc- 
cessful, having over 600 members. Mr. Graham was elected one 
of the Overseers of the Poor for Blackburn in the year 1873, and 
continued in office for two successive years ; since which time he 
has taken no public part in the town’s affairs. 


In view of the interesting facts recorded in the first paragraph 
of the above biography, I cannot do better than give, as my first 
example of Mr. Graham’s poetic work, the following stanzas 
on :— 


GRAIME’S TOWER. 


A structure arose in a dream of my fancy, 
A vision ancestral which flattered my pride ; 
The weed-covered ruins of Gillesbie Tower 
Gave place to its battlements lofty and wide. 


And broad was the fosse, overspanned by the drawbridge ; 
Emblazoned with legend of Heron and Ern 

The archway—device of the Greemes emblematic— 
To friends they were suave, but to foes they were stern. 


The voice of the sentinel rung from the watch-tower ; 
The hoof of the charger through gateway and arch 
Re-echoed, as dauntless the warriors mustered 
For feud or for foray in Midland or March. 


Ah, vain was the vision where challenged the warder 
The dust-covered trooper from raid or from fight 
Who gave his brief tidings of joy or disaster, 
Nor loitered, but urgéd his steed in his flight. 


O, home of my fathers, where deeds as romantic 
As bard ever sang of have deftly been done, 

I grieve when I think of thy glory departed, 
Their lineage reft of their lands, every one. 
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Foundations which shook to the clashing of armour, 
Their pride once and pomp, now but tell their decline ; 
Though captives immured who have pined in thy dungeon 

Have woven strange stories in annals of thine. 


But deeds which were wrought in those times ironhanded, 
Judge not with the rigour of these modern days ; 

Law then was a weakling, and broadsword and helmet 
Oft shielded the helpless and merited praise. 


For who can forget that the voice of tradition 

Still speaks of their prowess in accents of fame ; 
The voice of the minstrel for long generations 

Has sung of the “ gallant” unfortunate Graeme. 


The hound, the mute witness of deed foul and bloody, 
That watched by Sir David while life ebbed away, 
In story still rivals the hound of Llewellwyn, 
And draws forth a tear in the sorrowful lay ; 


The voice of the dove, with its cooing so tender, 
Bodes grief to the lady who hears her complain ; 
To the forest away, see the hound guides thy footsteps, 
O fly ! Lady fly ! there thy brave knight les slain. 


The skirt of the hamlet still fringes the brooklet, 

And borders the fane where my forefathers sleep ; 
But gone is the shade of their fortified refuge, 

Where chivalry flourished in bulwark and keep. 


Oh, home of my fathers, how cruel the fate was 

Which robbéd their race of these scenes of their power ; 
Now heedless the river glides past thy green hillocks— 

The river which imaged once turret and tower— 


How vain was the boast that a diademed forehead 
Once bent o’er the cradle which fostered our line ; 

For blood which was noble runs darkly unheeded : 
But peace to their ashes, the sorrow is mine. 


The man who can read “ Greme’s Tower” without a thrill of 
sympathy can have little knowledge of either poetry or history. 
Here is a shorter poem, in the same metre, reminiscent of happy 
youthful days spent in the romantic, Border-country :— 
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DRYFE. 


’Tis not for thy hills, lovely Dryfe, nor thy valleys, 
The haunts of my boyhood by river and scar, 

I turn to thee fondly, while Memory rallies 
Endearments which cheered me when lonely and far. 


Oh, fair are thy woodlands, and sweet are the flowers 
That praise with their incense thy glorious sun ; 

The songsters still warble among thy green bowers 
The notes which the ear of my childhood had won. 


With beauty unfading blend shadows of sorrow 
Alas ! as I gaze on thy landscape and stream ; 
Past joys from thy presence no solace can borrow, 
For much that endeared thee has passed as a dream. 


For me all thy pleasance is robbed of its gladness 
By absence of those who could welcome and cheer ; 
Yet only more fondly I seek thee in sadness, 
And muse all the more on the lost and the dear. 


Our next example brings us nearer home; for it is a song 
(here published for the first time) in praise of the beautiful river 
that is loved by all who know it; whether they be natives of or 
only visitors to the valley through which it flows :— 


RIBBLE. 


O ! Ribble’s sylvan vales are sweet 
Beneath the lofty hills so fair, 

Where verdure pranks the sunny banks, 
And summer fragrance fills the air. 


When morning gleams or noonday flames 
From massive Pendle’s summit high, 

Or evening streaks far Mona’s peaks 
With dreamy haze of brilliant dye. 


When wide, from Nab to Fell, heaven’s arch 
Resplendent shines in cloudless blue ; 
When golden light crowns every height 
As day declining smiles adieu. 
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When music swells from leafy groves 
And streamlets mirror hill and sky— 

When rocks between, or thickets green 
The Ribble gently glances by. 


"Mong glens and hills, and woods and rills, 
And zephyrs fraught with rich perfume, 
The mind forgets its workday frets, 
And quaffs the joy of light and bloom, 


The rush, the push, the headlong haste 
To rear the miser’s glittering pile 
Unknown, forgot in such a spot, 
Let tortured nature breathe awhile. 


’Tis there, in thought, I oft take wings 
And leave the smoky town behind ; 

When slavish care and toil’s despair 
Again set free the buoyant mind. 


O! give me but a rustic home 
Far from the city’s crazing din 
Where warblers rove, where coos the dove 
And streamlet’s gush steals from the lynn. 


Enough of wealth for me to feel 
To-morrow’s wants are well supplied, 
With Friendship’s face and wit and grace 

And trusty Wisdom at my side. 


Then let Ambition’s restless brain 
Relentless chase his bootless quest : 

My days I’d spend, my days I’d end 
There with Contentment for my guest. 


Here is a beautiful poem,—a fitting companion to the one 
just quoted,—descriptive of :— 


A SUMMER HOLIDAY. 
When the earth pours forth her treasure to the Summer’s gentle 
care, 
And the fragrant blossom blushes to the balmy sighing air ; 
When the gleam of Heaven’s beauty charms the vision like a 
dream, 


When the pensive soul of music, murm’ring, woos the sylvan 
% 
stream ; 
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Let us haste from town and city, from their fev’rous life of pain ; 
Let us seek the rural quiet, where Peace welcomes us again ;— 
Where the foot is free to wander Paradisian glades among, 
And the gladness of the spirit gushes in some sweet old song. 


Then how sweet it is to linger where, from glade and bow’ry nook 
Of the bosky dell beneath us, comes the prattling of the brook. 
List’ning to the susurration, as of a quiescent bliss, 

Who could long for sweeter music, or taste purer joy than this ? 


Let us wander by the streamlet, with its tiny wreath of foam :— 

Watch the bubble dancing onward, like a ship returning home ; 

Sometimes dim beneath the shadow, sometimes glitt’ring in the 
sun, 

Sparkling like the eye of woman when her thought and smile are 
one. 

Let us linger, list’ning, watching, wrapt in ev’ning’s dusky fold, 

When the mountain tops are fading in their deep’ning haze of 
gold ; 

Till the dew distils from ether, till the woodland song is spent, 

And the stars are brightly shining in the far-off firmament. 


Oh ! how much of life is treasured in one hour of silent thought, 

When the Past comes like a garment on the soul with bliss un- 
sought ; 

When the drapery of ev’ning hides the present from the sight, 

Often, too, Hope, the enchanter, shows us all the future bright. 


It is a terrible picture which rises before us as we peruse our 
next-quoted poem ; but one which,—like the sinner’s timely vision 
of the Last Judgment,—it is profitable to gaze upon, and to con- 
template long and earnestly :— 


A DREAM OF WAR. 


I dreamt of war, and cities wrapt in flame 
Did melt away to lonely, mouldering heaps, 

Where ruin’s votary—the gloomy owl— 
Within the ivied crevice vigil keeps. 


For cannon belched destruction fiercely forth, 
And mangled masses marked its bloody flight ; 

The groaning heavens rained showers of sulphurous shells 
Whose bursting entrails shook the deadly night. 
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And man, with livid visage steeped in wrath, 

O’er shattered trunks and quivering limbs rushed on, 
Till from his foeman’s bosom streamed with gore 

His steel, which lately as a mirror shone. 


And:then they lay—some dying—some were dead ; 
The low wind mingled with the piteous moan ; 
The chill dew bathed the thirsty lips of death, 
And o’er the scene hung evening, cold and lone. 


And passion in the agony of life, 

Had to their faces strange expression given ; 
Some darkly moulded in the hell of strife, 

Some smiled serenely, upward turned to Heaven. 


Then came a ’wildered host of young and old 
To seek the lifeless husband, sire, or son ; 

They, trembling, searched the faces of the dead, 
Or groaning sank beside the lovéd one. 


"Twas past :—on many hearths the fires were quenched, 
And weeping orphans begged from door to door, 
Till e’en the lauded warrior hung his head, 
As if ashamed to own the wreaths he wore. 


The sable robes of grief were soaked in tears, 
And plenteous waved the mournful funeral yew, 
Bedewed with blood, above the warrior’s grave— 
I woke and found, alas ! Hell’s vision true. 


Let us turn now from this sad, but too true “ Dream of War,” 
and listen to this noble sonnet on :— 


MORNING. 


I love thee, Morning, flooding field and fold, 
With liquid gold of pure and dazzling ray, 
Pouring the lustre of imperial day 
Through ether’s wide extent from times of old: 
Semblance of thought which rose from mortal mould 
Boundless of aim, not timed nor termed, to sway 
Earth’s virgin orb when from her passed away 
Chaos; and Night her curtain first uprolled. 
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In symphony supernal, life and mind 
With light in unison combined, for aye 
Proclaim Creation’s grand anthology— 
The Apocalypse to prophets unconfined— 
The voice of Nature—God’s own words, which say 
Unutterable truths my soul to thee. 


I have by me several pieces, of lighter texture, which show a 
genuine sense of humour; but lack of space compels me to omit 
them. Among other pieces passed over for the same reason, but 
which are worthy of inclusion in any anthology, are the three 
entitled “ A Whisper,” “Such is Life,” and “The Truth Shall 
Make You Free.” I am glad, however, that I have already re- 
served space for the three lyrics which follow :— 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Oh ! sweetest child of that day’s birth 
Which we recall with feast and mirth, 

To thee or me what matters it 

That three old centuries have knit 

Their beldam hands in magic rite, 

That in the breeze stream thin and white 
Their elf-locks, while the dance goes round, 
With weird-like chant and charm profound, 
Whence witchery and change are wrought 
On form, on matter, life and thought. 


There is no change in store for thee, 
And still thy “ woodnotes wild” for me 
Are warbled with live melody. 


Though many masters of the lyre 
Emotions with each touch inspire, 
None e’er like thee can leave behind 
A transcript of the world’s great mind. 


Time passing oft, on playful wings, 

In Pleasure’s lap drops lovely things,— 
The sweets of sense, the thrills of soul,— 
Delicious sips of nectar’d bowl ; 

When rapture clasps the happy hour 
That woos her in Elysian bower. 
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But not alone the bliss of thought 
Runs sparkling in thine artful note, 
For hopeless Love and black Despair 
Distress the soul and freeze it there ; 
There burning hate and deep remorse 
‘In baleful strength pursue their course, 
And all the moods men feel or know 
With sweet illusive vigour flow. 


So well dost thou the passions teach, 
And utt’rance such thou givest each, 
Their very words impassion speech. 


Oh! Fancy, should’st thou e’er eclipse 
The deathless music of those lips 
With sweeter, who could love the strain 
Of life’s dull harmony again ? 


THE HONEST POOR. 


There’s honour in the poor man’s breast more dear to him than 
gold ; 

There’s loving kindness in his heart; there’s truth and courage 
bold. 


Then tell me not his horny hand to friendship’s grasp is dull; 
No sweet affection in his heart life’s rankling cares can lull. 


There’s resolution in his soul to brave life’s toilsome way ; 
Help for the weak, and counsel sage for him who goes astray. 


To ears polite his untaught lips no harmony convey ; 
But polished tongues most deeply wound, and honied words 
betray. 


No fancied woes his slumbers break, and if he groaning lie, 
’Tis when disease and want invade his home with agony. 


No hoards of his entice the thief, but he has treasures rare— 
His wife and child, more highly prized than gems which mon- 
archs wear. 


. 
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The cares which crowd the gay saloon haunt not the lowly cot, 
Whose tenant, blest with toil’s reward, has strength to bear his lot. 


Begone, false lips, that would him brand Shame’s patrimonial 
thrall ; 


That tempt him with your harlot art, and then proclaim his fall. 


‘The humblest drudge that digs the mine, or hews the flinty stone, 
May boast as great a mind as he who fills a peerless throne. 


He _ recks no wreath from bloody fields, but shirks not toil or strife 
When duty bids him die, or win the brave campaign of life. 


For honour in the poor man’s breast is more to him than gold ; 
There’s loving kindness in his heart, there’s truth and courage 
bold. 


VERSES SUGGESTED BY A VISIT TO THE TOMB 
OF BURNS. 


Fain would I bring an unassuming lay 

Of tribute which no critic’s cankerous breath 

Would wither, nor blind censure cast away 

As unbecoming this proud shrine of Death ; 

Some poor return for the melodious chime 

The sleeper left in trust to thee, O Time ! 

That Passion’s child 

In sweeter strains might sing his joys or mourn his hopes be- 
guiled. 


No chisell’d heraldry of birthright fame, 

Which marks the resting-place of titled dust, 

Thou, nobler monument of worth, canst claim 
Though keeping nobler, dearer earth in trust: 

No laurel garland wreathes that statue fair, 

But the attendant muse her mantle rare 

Around it cast: 

A drapery by Fancy wove, which evermore shall last. 


A hundred years have passed the goal of Time 

Since, coldly nestled on old Winter’s breast, 

The moorland winds, which sweep his northern clime, 
First lullabied the new-born babe to rest. 
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A short eventful life, now past, he sleeps, 

Lost like a dream in wonder and regret: 

Britannia weeps, 

His follies grieves, his sterling worth in treasured mem’ry keeps. 


No moré that life-deep sympathetic thrill, 

So oft inspired by Nature’s matchless voice, 

Makes song birds, flowery fields, and whispering rills— 
All Nature’s joy—in human speech rejoice, 

Ruling our minds with native royalty— 
Whose laws are songs charming to loyalty 
Oh, wond’rous notes !— 


Now melts to. love, now wakes to war, low in despair now floats. 


Hush’d is the voice which sung with manly pride 

“A man’s a man,” untitled though he be ; 

That voice with revelry too oft allied— 

Too oft repeated bacchanalian glee. 

“ Untimely crushed beneath the furrow’s weight,” 

The bard prophetic saw, in helpless strait, 

“Ruin elate” 

Relentless whelm his heart’s last hope; and bowed his head to 
fate. 


In Misery’s shower his rainbow genius shed, 

Hover’d around the avalanche of woe, 

Circling with sevenfold beauty o’er his head 

The mountain load which, falling, laid him low. 

Ah ! see those flashes of despairing thought, 

Like lightning through night’s ocean tempest shot, 

Piercing the gloom, 

Casting a bright but mournful gleam around the yawning tomb. 


Come, Censor, stand beside the work of Death, 

And read that life-page, every sin and blot ; 

He sinned, repented in life’s latest breath ; 

Great though he was, he sinned; and who has not ? 
He was a fellow-mortal, after all. 

Speak softly now, and drop affection’s tear 

Upon his pall: 

Was ever manhood sorer tried ? did ever nobler fall ? 
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True, all his follies in the flash of fame 

Start forth gigantic, startling; God forbid 

That we should hide them, but a humbler name, 

Much less of worth and more of vice, has hid ; 

And when Temptation’s fascinating train, 

Folly and Riot, strive such prize to gain— 

A soul of fire 

Then Passion beets the flame, then Wisdom’s rays expire. 


The fire of. Genius was a fatal gift, 

Blasting the gifted, while it lit mankind ; 

And cares like arrows quivered in his heart, 

Such cares as harmless touch a meaner mind. 

The wheel of fortune, with unequal run, 

Perplexed the brain of Scotia’s darling son. 

But chide not Fate, 

Who crowds into an hour life’s joys, or all its sorrow’s weight. 


Oh, mighty one ! where’er in “ blissful rest,” 

With Mary’s sainted shade thy spirit sings, 

May this poor tribute find thee doubly blest 

Beyond the fondest wish or hope it brings ; 

The chosen symbol of thy life thus strawn 

Around thy resting-place is thine alone— 

Wild daisy fit, , 

Better than all the marble forms e’er shaped to worth or wit. 


Through time a glory crown of love shall cling 
Around thee; kindred hearts shall thee adore, 
Chiming thy melodies with voice and string 

In every land which Freedom watches o’er. 

Nature will bless her bard, while ages roll ; 

Through thee her voice diffuse with mellow heat, 
Warming the soul ; 

Bursting in twain the iron link of cold reserve’s control. 


“ MONARCHS AND STATESMEN, or the Claims of Freedom,”’— 
the longest poem, by our present author, that I have seen,—was 
printed at Blackburn in 1879, by Mr. James Bennett, of Barton- 
street. The booklet, which ran to 32 pages, was dedicated “To 
the admirers of ‘a spirited’, but not specious and dishonourable 
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” 


‘foreign policy ’,” and it contains many stanzas worthy to be for 
ever remembered. The poem, however, is not one which lends 
itself readily to such fragmentary quotation as is inseparable 
from a brief notice like the present. It needs to be read in its 
entirety ‘to be thoroughly understood ; and it can be so read in 
the Reference Department of the Blackburn Free Library, where 
a copy of it is included in the valuable collection of local books 
and pamphlets gathered by the care of successive librarians. 
Here are the opening stanzas :— 


Heaven’s voice, immortal Freedom, Men have heard with thril- 
ling wonder, 

Call them round her sacred banner; bid them break their chains 
asunder, 

Which have cramped their souls and crushed them with the He- 
lot’s abject care ; 

Doomed their hopes to death, and wound them in the shrouding 
of despair. 


Myriads untold have fallen, life of little moment deeming, 
In the sacrifice of duty, Hope’s bright star upon them beaming ; 
For above the roar of battle clearly sounds the joyous call, 
And their faith in coming triumph blesses death to those who fall. 


Still the vultures of oppression overshadow Right’s dominion : 

May some patriot Tell or Wallace then uncage her eagle pinion: 

Voice of Freedom, rouse! awaken! sleep and slothfulness 
supine ; 

Stir men’s souls with thy bold music,—none can cheer the heart 
like thine. 


Evermore in strife and struggle, Right and Wrong at war un- 
ending, 

Truth and Falsehood, Light and Darkness, Life and Death are 
seen contending : 

Evil protean, like the fairy, vanquished, shapes itself anew, 

Fresh for battle, in all ages, all creation’s circuit through. 


In the gloom of times primeval, Force usurped the throne of 
Error ; 

Built his forts and gave his edicts, ruling with the aid of Terror. 

These, progenitors of tyrants, Freedom are thy direst foes: 

How the knaves exchanged their pottage, let the pen of truth 
disclose. 
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Ranging, as the fourth and fifth stanzas lead us to expect, 
through “all ages”, the poem goes on to describe the battles of 
Freedom from “the gloom of times primeval” to our own day. 
We are reminded how— 


Brazen gaud and pompous glitter win the eye of witless wonder, 
And the drum’s percussive rolling seems to fools as Heaven’s 
thunder : 


And how— 


Cunning brain and nimble finger, oft their art in common plying, 

One prefereth secret filching, and the other public lying. 

“ Politics, thou splendid juggle !” prize of the professor’s art, 

While the cut-purse tries the pocket, thou dost steal the simple 
heart. 


Among the many vivid scenes brought before us in this poem, 
we see the Reign of Tyranny succeeded by the Reign of Terror, 
when— 


Opened are the prison portals ; from the gorgéd dungeons pour 
Wrecks of men with wrecks of reason, into glare of noontide’s 
hour. 


Mercy ! vain the cry for mercy, to those breasts which never 
knew it 
Solace in the hour of trouble, from the tongue of him who slew it. 


What avails that speechless horror ? Shame with statue cheeks 
unmated 

Never tinges them; the lion can you scare ere hunger’s sated ? 

Liberated desperado, courtesan and debauchee ! 

Sooner tame the wild hyena, sooner hush the raging sea. 


The author of “Monarchs and Statesmen” deals fearlessly 
with many themes upon which honest men differ strongly. Per- 
sonally, for instance, I should like the poem no worse if the 
pictures of such tyrants as “ Macedonia’s arch-butcher ” were con- 
trasted with portraits of such noble rulers as Canute and Alfred ; 
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and if Bede and Anselm were pourtrayed, as well as those poli 
tical clerics of the past whom the author so strongly and rightly 
condemns. Were his review extended in order to include these 
brighter pictures, I should say that the poem would have its 
chances of immortality immensely increased. Even as it stands, 
however, the great number of striking stanzas which it contains 
makes one wonder why it has not already attracted wider notice. 
Take these for instance :— 


Deep in every human bosom Nature’s law, the hand of Heaven, 

Graveth, as were Sinai’s tablets graven, once to Israel given ; 

Never since the world’s beginning was the thief of birthright 
blest ; 

Retribution tracks the villain, plants her sting within his breast. 


Earth, thy history has been written with thy children’s tears; all 
ages 

Were baptised with blood and fire; throughout time’s terrific 
pages 

Runs the calendar of outrage, Crime’s inevitable doom,— 

Warp and woof together woven in Fate’s everlasting loom. 


Reckon manhood not in coinage; Virtue is not donned with 
_ dresses ; 
Crime may hide in wigs and ermine, Sin show sanctity’s im- 
presses : 
Avarice robs the richest regions ; Slavery makes the fairest vile ; 
Freedom clothes the rock with verdure; Freedom makes the 
desert smile. 


But I am only writing a chapter; while “Monarchs and 
Statesmen ” is a book in itself. I must therefore conclude,—as 
the poem itself concludes,—with the three following stanzas :— 


War aggressive, rapine, bondage, in the book of Judgment 
written, 

Stand uncancelled, unforgiven, till at length with vengeance 
smitten : 

Final victor Wrong is never, though the fight be fierce and long ; 

Baffled Wrong is cursed for ever, Right, triumphant, lives in song. 
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For Hope’s iridescent archway spans, prophetic, time’s procession, 
Welcoming the march of manhood, Fate forbidding retrogression ; 
Not more sure the solar orbit bends to Heaven’s eterne control, 
Than the march of human Freedom tends resistless to its goal. 


Tune, O God, the hearts of all men to the jubilation swelling, 

Where the liberated bondsman builds up Freedom’s ruined dwel- 
ling ; 

Guard her home, and holy pathway, wheresoever she is found, 

For her fingers scatter blessings, and her footprints bless the 
ground. 


XVI. 
Sobn Charlton. 


(LittLe JoHN THE PoeET.”) 


“Jonathan can’t help thinking that there were giants in the 
earth in those days when Hodgson, Dugdale, Durham, Clough, 
and others of equal calibre and similar kidney lived, moved, and 
had their being amongst us.” 


Thus wrote William Billington in the introduction to the “ Re- 
collections of Local Celebrities,” which, under a homely xom-de- 
plume, he contributed to the old “ Blackburn Standard” in 1883, 
and which he concluded only a very few months before his death. 


The first of those articles was entitled “The Bard of Ribbles- 
dale,” and from it we have already gleaned some valuable and 
interesting information about both Richard Dugdale and John 
Critchley Prince; while the article on John Baron has been 
scarcely less serviceable. 


The subject of another of these papers was the homely singer 
whose name heads this chapter. From Billington’s account of 
Charlton I extract the following passages :— 


“He resided for years in the close of Shorrock-fold, in close 
proximity to the Market Place. His habits were social; his 
manners pleasing; his voice musical. . . . He was a cobbler, 
and . . . was in the habit of frequenting public-houses, 
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where wags and witlings most do congregate; and his mode of 
publication was reciting his poems for the pastime and pleasure 
of those that happened to be then and there present. 


“ He would sing songs by the dozen, and reel off by the ream 
his own poems on a vast variety of subjects. “The Mayor of 
Mellor,” “Yar Margit’s Sister,’ “ The Poet Prince,” “ The Miser 
Landlord,” “The Brewer's Coachman” (though, by the way, 
this last-named was a plagiarism, but let that pass). These and 
other stock pieces formed an inexhaustible store, from which 
Little John furnished fun and amusement for many a bar-parlour. 


“We are not aware that he ever had any of his poems printed, 
but he kept a considerable number in manuscript ; and these are 
or were mostly poems of the affections; secondly, descriptive 
pieces, and lastly, personal satires. 


“Like most other workmen poets, Charlton had a deep sym- 
pathy with human suffering, and a burning hatred of all tyranny 
and slavery, whether political or social; and it breaks out fitfully 
in some of his later poems like the sheet-lightning of an autumnal 
evening as if sent to ripen the grain ere ‘twas gathered and gar- 
nered in. 


“Take one instance— 


What care the great for menial slave ! 
How little sympathy they have 

For those that drudge below ! 
More care is shown by them for brutes— 
One ray of pity never shoots 

For man—this truth we know ! 


“One more, his sympathy with suffering — 


But should it ever be thy lot 
To need a friend—I hope ’twill not— 
Fly thou to me—. 


“Of his personal qualities, as far as known to the writer, it 
may be averred that “ Little John stood six-feet-one, all but an 
inch when his shoes were on”; that he had a manly bearing, and 
was fairly well proportioned in feature and limb; that he was a 
pleasant companion, a gentle and genial acquaintance, a firm and 
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trustworthy friend, a kind and peaceful neighbour, and last and 
best, an honest workingman. Charlton never pretended to wit, 
though he relished a good joke or a jest as well as most men, and 
at times was capable of manifesting a considerable share of sly 
humour, which was as harmless as it was pleasant; but he was 
proud of the name of poet, and aimed at nothing more and no- 
thing less than to be one.” 


For a long time the article, from which the above passages are 
quoted, was the only account of Charlton that 1 could find. Quite 
recently, however, I have received from Mr. H. G. Graham a 
manuscript, in Charlton’s handwriting, containing some very in- 
teresting poems. A perusal of this manuscript,—which Mr. 
Graham rescued from impending destruction,—proves, that al- 
though Charlton’s grammar and rhyme are both frequently defec- 
tive, he possessed genuine poetic gifts, which, had they been 
better aided by education, would have enabled him to leave be- 
hind him a goodly number of songs worthy of permanent preser- 
vation. As his poems stand, however, most of them are unsuit- 
able for inclusion in a work of the present kind. There are, how- 
ever, a few very pleasing exceptions; and it is from these that 
our present selections are taken. 


The following lines form part of a rather long poetic address. 
CO 


THE OLD OAK IN BLACKBURN PARK. 


One morning as I took a stroll 

In Blackburn Park to spend an hour, 
The air with misty vapours charg’d, 

And black’ning clouds around did low’r,— 
I cross’d a rippling, silver stream, 

Where snowdrops then bedeck’d the dale ; 
Where stood an agéd, leafless oak, 

Whose limbs betoken’d many a gale. 
Upon a wither’d, blighted bough, 

A thrush was chanting morning lays, 
As ’t were in praise of that old oak, 

That bore his young in other days. 
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The barkless trunk, by lightning struck, 
Caus’d roots and sap and boughs decay, 
“Thy heart,” I thought within myself, 
“ Sound will remain for many a day.” 
I thought upon our noble Fleet, 
And Jolly Tars of bygone days ; 
How British oak withstood the shot, 
While Heroes’ brows were deck’d with bays. 


Thy limbs are wither'd, brave old oak, 
For centuries on this spot thou’st stood ; 
Although thou ne’er hast cross’'d the deep 
Or sail’d upon the briny flood ; 
When young, and in thy foliage clad, 
The birds at morning dawn would sing 
Upon thy boughs; at dewy eve 
Thou shelteredst pilgrims on the wing. 


The ivy green thou long caress’d, 
That wanton climb’d thy royal stem, 
The primrose modest at thy foot, 

And violet’s blushing purple gem. 
When pearly dews dropt from thy leaves, 
And gentle zephyrs fann’d the dale, 

Fond lovers met beneath thy shade, 
To breathe the soft and tender tale. 


Beneath thy branches, then, old oak, 

The Muse would spread her hovering wing, 
The Poet then might strike the harp, 

And at thy hallow’d foot might sing. 
But now thou'rt doom’d unto decay, 

And I’ve nigh run my wearied round ; 
When thy heart fails, no more of thee; 

But I must live, if faithful found, 
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Beyond this transitory world 

My soul may bask in heavenly bliss, 
No storms of life nor winter blasts 

In those bright worlds as ’twas in this. 
Full three-score years I’ve travell’d on,— 

This ruggéd, thorny path have trod ; 
And every day am more convinc’d 

All nature’s ruled by nature’s God. 


“On the 17th of March, 1860,” writes Charlton, “ John Critch- 
ley Prince sent for me to the ‘ Blue Bell.’ I spent four hours 
with him; went home; and composed the following lines :— 


The Muse in distant days of yore to Chaucer gave the key, 
Charg’d him to break the seal forthwith of British Poetry. 
He sang his Testament of Love; gave Woodstock classic fame ; 
When other Poets caught the fire and kindled at the flame. 


Fam’d Scotland boasts her Fergusson, the Muse’s artless child, 

And Robert Burns, his brother-twin, chanted his “ wood notes 
wild.” 

The Muse then grasp’d her sacred lyre, and never lent it since, 

Until she gave her ancient fire to her own Critchley Prince. 


He sings old England’s hills and dells; her fountains, shades 
and bowers ; 

And weeds that creep beneath the stem of her sweet-scented 
flowers. 

He sings her warbling little birds in clustering boughs among, 

He sings of rocks, brooks, rivers, floods, dashing the surge along. 


He sings the vivid lightning’s flash, and pealing thunder’s roar, 

He sings the source from whence they spring, the Godhead to 
adore. 

O long may that great Heavenly Power, Divine Omnipotence, 

Bless him with health and sweet content,—our own dear Critch- 
ley Prince ! 
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All this (and much more, that space compels me to omit) is 
very complimentary to Prince; though rather hard on the poets 
who came between him and Burns. Charlton has two eulogistic 
poems on Dugdale (who seems, in spite of occasional misunder- 
standings, to have been a favourite with his brother-bards) ; 
several pieces on the Lancashire Cotton Famine of 1862 and kin- 
dred subjects; and a rousing “ Song composed and sung by me 
at the Shoemakers’ Crispin Feast, celebrated at the Vulcan Inn, 
Blackburn, 25th October, 1866.” This last, though marred by 
the defects already indicated, must have been,—like many of 
Charlton’s other songs,—very enjoyable, when sung by its author 
with all that geniality and fervour which characterised him. 


Billington stated, in the article already mentioned, that he 
thought “Little John” was a native of Kendal, in Westmore- 
land; but, from a note affixed to one of his poems, in the manu- 
script now before me, I find that Charlton was born in the village 
of Lymm, Cheshire; and that so far back as September 22nd, 
1804. He lived to be almost an octogenarian; pre-deceasing 
Billington himself by a very short period. I conclude with 
a song which, though reminiscent, in parts, of an earlier poem, is 
a very good example of Charlton’s poetic efforts :— 


’TIS WINTER WITH ROBIN. 


The cold winter wind whistles o’er the wild moor, 

In heaps the snow’s drifted, and blocks up my door ; 
The robin sits pensive, with hoar on his wing, 

That charmed us so lately with song in the spring. 

He comes to my window in hopes of a crumb, 

And he shall share with me while eer I have one; 
Though I may be scanted, I’ll spare one for thee, 
’Tis winter with robin, and winter with me. 


The lakes are all frozen, the icicles hang 

In crystals transparent my cottage around; . 

The trees are now naked,—their foliage have cast,— 
And through the dark firs raves the deep northern blast. 
The larks are now winging to some friendly shore, 

By instinct directed to where there is store: 

No emigrant thou to the sands of the sea, 

Tis winter with robin, and winter with me. 
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The fields are all bare, and are candied with white, 
All nature lies dormant by winter’s cold blight ; 
The big sleety clouds thickly gath’ring around, 

The fountains, and rivers too, ice-girt are bound. 
Thou art welcome, poor bird, unto my lonely cot, 
Though comforts that many enjoy I have not. 

For the little I have I still grateful will be, 

°Tis winter with robin, and winter with me. 


The winter of life is now fast setting in, 

My locks are grown frosty, my body worn thin; 

My limbs become feeble, my time’s ebbing fast,— 

How vain were the days of my youth, that are past ! 
The scene is now changing, but hope still remains,— 
Eternity’s summer will deck the dark plains: 

In the deep, yawning grave not a sorrow will be, 
Beyond it there’s summer for robin and me. 


Se ey, 


XVII. 


George Salisbury. 


“ Since Salisbury deserted the Muse” in his early manhood, 
in order to devote himself to Journalism,—and since Journalism 
was so careless of his fame as to allow a great number of his 
manuscripts to perish by fire, when the “ Philadelphia Times ” 
office was burnt down a few years ago,—we are unable, in the 
present work, to give such a selection of his poems as would 
do justice to his literary reputation. We must therefore content 
ourselves,—as in more than one previous case,—with the perusal 
of a very small number of surviving stanzas: bearing well in 
mind the fact that they mirror only one side—and that but par- 
tially—of a many-sided character. 
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Our first example consists of a few verses— 
From “STARS: A FRAGMENT.” 


Oh, puny disbeliever ! canst thou glance 

’ Around this universe, and scan its might, 

View those vast orbs—all peopled worlds perchance -— 
Or feel the sun-warmth in its utmost height ; 

Mark the huge ocean like a war-horse prance, 
Or see the tempest in its withering fight ; 

Hear the loud thunder in its fearful crash, 

And trembling mark the vivid lightning flash ?—- 


Canst stand upon the shore, and look around 

On earth, air, ocean, and the deep blue sky ; 
Hear the deep moaning of the waves resound, 

Or watch the breakers into white foam fly ; 
And not within thee feel thy heart rebound 

With praises to that God who reigns on high ; 
Who counts huge worlds as paltry grains of sand, 
Loves, guides, and governs with a bounteous hand ? 


Ye bright and glittering gems—the eyes of Night— 
Ye myriad glories of the sparkling sphere, 
Whose death-pale beauties bless the gazer’s sight, 
And waft his thoughts to realms of ether clear ; 
Far from this earthly globe to worlds more bright, 
Where countless suns in glowing gold appear, 
Sent from their Maker’s hands with mighty pace, 
To wing their way through nature’s vasty space. 


Further on in this “ Fragment,”—as in other poems,—Salis- 
bury’s strong love of humour overcomes him; so that after being 
wafted “to realms of ether clear” we are suddenly dropped 
down to earth in this fashion :— 


—But by your gracious leave, 
I fear I’m straying from my subject’s leaven ; 
My simile’s neglected, I believe ; 
(I ne’er can make one till ’m fairly driven). 
A Star’s like what ? A gem, a lamp, a woman, 
A bard with wealth, or something as uncommon. 
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This sudden transition would seem strange to many readers, 
but with the author himself it was perfectly natural. It was only 
in very short pieces, such as the following, that he could be 
serious throughout :— 


DEATH. 


When the canker-worm of grief 
Preys upon the wearied heart, 
Nor a joy can yield relief 
To life’s all-anguish’d smart ; 
When sorrow’s pall is o’er 
The heart that’s stricken sore, 
Deep, to its inmost core, 
How sweet with life to part ! 


And to calmly sink to rest, 
Go down into the grave ; 
To sleep on earth’s cold breast, 
And feel that death will save 
The soul from sorrow’s toil, 
Bring peace ! and quell the broil 
That stings life’s weary coil— 
Oh, then to die we crave ! 


When, with toiling day by day, 

The burthen’d form may bend, 
And cares chase joys away, 

And bitter moments blend 
And mar the span of life: 
Want, weariness, and strife, 

Are in each action rife— 

How sweet to woo the end ! 


To feel that there’s a heaven— 
An after-world to this— # 
Untouched by sorrow’s leaven, 
A home of God-form’d bliss ; 
Where perfect love shall reign, 
And man, freed from all pain, 
The pray’d-for joy may gain— 
How grand to hope for this ! 
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These stanzas on death were written so far back as 1858; but, 
happily, their author did not really “ woo the end” until nearly 
forty years afterwards. He lived to cheer the hearts of wearied 
millions by many a column of rippling, laughter-making prose ; 
and by at least a few songs as melodious as the following :— 


SUNSHINE. 


Oh ! for Summer weather, bright and sunny skies ; 
Blue and gold together, fleecy clouds arise ; 
Softest zephyrs blowing o’er the new-mown hay ; 
And sweet rose-buds glowing ‘neath Aurora’s ray. 


On the sky-crowned ocean, flaky snow-clouds rest ; 
Sailing with soft motion, like a spray-built crest ; 
Sunshine glitters brightly o’er the landscape’s face; 
South winds sighing lightly, diamond dew-drops chase. 


On the meadow mowing, swarthy men now toil, 
Nature’s wealth upthrowing, from a grateful soil: 
Larks are sweetly singing, with a joyous thrill, 
Nature’s music flinging out o’er dale and hill. 


Where the clear stream dances, by its bud gemm’d side, 
Rippling on entrances, beauteous as a bride: 

Wee birds in the bushes, warble wild notes throng ; 
And each tuft of rushes hides some queen of song. 


Oh ! for days so sunny, spent in rich green fields ; 
Where wild bees sip honey, sweets that Flora yields ; 
Where the sun-worn cattle seek the shady trees ; 
And the green leaves rattle with the Summer’s breeze. 


Here is life and gladness, beauty and repose ; 
Nor a trace of sadness, sylvan scenes disclose ; 
Light and love and pleasure meet each joy-lit eye ; 
Naught to mar the treasure, nor to raise a sigh. 


Our present examples conclude with an Acrostic, on William 
Billington, dated “ Fall River, Mass., U.S.A., July, 1880”; and, 
in view of its subject, it is interesting to note that the fir.t of the 
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Acrostics in “Sheen and Shade” (“To a Young Poet”) is ad- 
dressed to George Salisbury. In that earlier Acrostic, Billington 
describes Salisbury’s genius as “bright, strong, profound, and 
fertile,” and strongly urges him to yield oftener “to the prompt- 
ings of the tuneful Nine.” That he failed to do so is most prob- 
ably due to the fact that, while he had a high opinion of his 
friend’s poetic powers, he under-rated his own.— 


ACROSTIC ON THE BLACKBURN POET 


When Poesy beheld this humble place 

In darkness shrouded, wrapt in mental night, 
Leaving the tuneful spheres, she turned her face, 
Lovely with smiles, to make that darkness light: 
Impatiently she listened, but no bard 

Ambitious of her honours, worshipped long— 
Made music live in words, or genial-star’d 


Breathed forth a flood of soul-inspiring song: 

In sorrow at the thought she turned away, 

Leaving the scene with unclaimed wreath in hand ; 

Lo ! sweetly on her ear there breathed a lay, 

In language pure, in thought how great and grand ! 

No more doth she, though numbers softly sue, 

Gainsay the prize to this the favoured one ; 

Touched with his strain, she deeming it was due 

On him the wreath bestowed,—on Billington ! 

None worthy deemed save he, the Muses’ self-taught son. 


Though we have but a remnant of Salisbury’s poetic work, his 
‘many and varied labours, in other literary fields, lend interest 
and value to the following brief account of his career :— 


George Salisbury was born at Blackburn on July roth, 1832 ; 
and he came of a family which is said to have been settled in the 
town since 1706. He was a son of Edward Salisbury and Mary 
(formerly Emmett) his wife. George’s uncle, John Salisbury, 
was the “Tummas Carter ” who formerly contributed very humo- 
rous dialect sketches (in the form of letters) to the “ Blackburn 
Times”; while a maternal uncle, Alexander Emmett, was one 
of the first officials of the Blackburn Philanthropic Burial 
Society. 
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“ T went to work in the factory,”—wrote George Salisbury in a 
delightful autobiographical note,—“ ere I had got much advan- 
tage from the school, and married early enough to lose some of 
my hair before most boys have begun to raise a mous- 
tache.” After leaving the factory he spent some time, as an auc- 
tioneer,-in the service of another of his uncles, Mr. William Salis- 
bury, founder of the firm of William Salisbury and Hamer ; and 
during that period wrote many letters, to the Blackburn, Preston, 
Bury, and other newspapers, on matters of public interest. These 
were written over various pen-names: including “ John Smith,” 
“Fan Smith,” “Cottonicus,” “Jeremiah Jinks,” and “ Betsy 
Jinks.” Under the last-named nom-de-plume he wrote humorous 
letters and “ Occasional Notes” for the “ Blackburn Times.” To 
the “ Preston Herald,” in 1862, he contributed a series of articles 
on the “ Blackburn Bards” of that day. From the second of 
those articles are taken a couple of the poems given in our chap- 
ter on Richard Dugdale, while very useful information has been. 
gathered from several other articles in the same series. Dugdale 
and Salisbury were warm friends, and the latter’s surviving son 
bears the name of Alfred Dugdale Salisbury. George Salisbury 
went to the United States of America in 1874; and in 1876 he 
was contributing an “American Letter” to the “ Preston Herald.” 
In the latter year he was on the staff of the “ Border City 
Herald,” at Fall River, Massachusetts; and was delighted with 
his work, as appears from the following extract from a letter to 
his brother-in-law, the late Mr. William Harwood, ot Blackburn: 

“T like my work immensely, and am just in my glory. I have 
got into that groove I have been trying for all my life. I believe 
a newspaper life is the one I was meant for; and I mean to stick 
to it. Don’t have any fears for our future. We shall get along 
as sweetly as a cat in a pantry, and shall come out right end up.’ 

He afterwards became Editor—and, in or about 1878, also: 
Proprietor—of the “ Fall River Advance.” This paper he sold, 
owing to failing health, at the end of 1888; but he subsequently 
recovered his strength sufficiently to enable him to take up an im- 
portant position on the staff of the “ Philadelphia’ Times.” Of 
that journal, in “its matter, its typography, its advertisements, 
and its paper,” he was very proud: expressing the opinion that 
there was “not in the whole of Great Britain such a beautifully 
clean, bright, and readable sheet.” He remained with the “Times” 
up to a short time before his death, which took place on May 
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12th, 1897. As a poet,—partly through his lack of ambition, 
and partly through the accident mentioned at the outset,—we 
have disposed of him in a very brief notice. But as a humorist,— 
his printed sketches happily surviving,—we could devote a book 
to him alone; and a most diverting volume it would be. 


We ee ee ae 
GEA SEE a Mae eT 


XVIII. 


William Hlerander Hbram. 


This distinguished local writer,—so well known for his admir- 
able literary labours as librarian, journalist, and historian,—was 
born on the 18th of January, 1835, and died on May 2nd, 1894. 
He was a son of the late Rev. Robert Abram, a Congregational 
Minister, and Mary Abram, formerly Faulkner; and was born 
at Lydiate, near Ormskirk, where his father was then stationed. 
Subsequently the Rev. Robert Abram became minister at the Con- 
gregational Church of Tockholes; and this fact would, I sup. 
pose, account for his son’s first connection with Blackburn. Un- 
fortunately, the reverend gentleman died while his son, the future 
historian of Blackburn, was little more than a boy; and this sad 
circumstance is touchingly alluded to in the following interesting 
and beautiful poem :— 


CHRISTMAS RETROSPECTIONS. 
(WRITTEN IN LONDON ON CHRISTMAS Eve, 1858.) 


Closed are the shutters and the door, 
To bar the tumult of the town ; 
No longer in my books I pore, 
But in the ingle sit me down; 
Till, peering in the ruddy glow, 
Of burning coal the bars between, 
The calcined embers seem to grow 
To shapes of what myself hath been ; 
And Memory her lonely lamp doth burn 
To celebrate, Old Christmas, thy return. 
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And first I see a Child, who stands 
Out in the night, beside his Sire, 
While overhead the heaven expands 
And brightens like a kindling pyre. 
The father tells of Christmas skies 
Whence came the song of seraphim: 
The Child in stars beholds their eyes, 
And listens for their heavenly hymn. 
With what pure radiance childhood’s torch did burn 
To greet thee, Christmas, on thy glad return. 


The vision grows into a Boy, 
Who swiftly o’er. a snow-track treads, 
With momently-augmenting joy 
As from his sight the school recedes. 
Home gleams upon his eager thought, 
With all its feasts and faces fond, 
And all the untold marvels wrought, 
Great Christmas ! by thy wondrous wand ; 
And brilliantly doth boyhood’s beacon burn 
To hail the freedom born of thy return. 


The shadows change: A Stripling pale 
Is wandering on a wintry moor, 
Telling the storm a tearful tale— 
“ Forsaken, fatherless, and poor.” 
The snow lies deep upon a tomb— 
The dead is wrapp’d in heaven’s own shroud ; 
But on the living, troubles loom, 
And cares upon the future crowd ; 
Yet, Christmas, though the orphan’s heart ’s an urn 
Filled with cold ashes, kind is thy return. 


Tis past,—That heart no more is bow’d 
Beneath unmitigated ills, 
For Love’s sun-tinted, stormless cloud 
The firmament of being fills. 
Three weary seasons came and went ; 
And, Christmas, thou again art there, 
And by thy form, age-worn and bent, 
Immortal Hope stands, fresh and fair, 
Who, on Love's altar, fragrantly doth burn 
Incense, sweet saint, to thy benign return. 
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And now—I sit within the surge 
Of a vast city, yet alone; 
No friendly foot upon the verge 
Of Christmas standeth near me—none. 
And so, the tedium to beguile 
Of vigil-hours that move so slow, 
I oer a joy departed smile, 
And “weep afresh a cancelled woe.” 
Yet in my chamber shall one taper burn 
To light thee, Christmas, on thy dear return. 


Mr. Edmund W. Abram, in the excellent Memoir prefixed to 
his father’s last book, “ Blackburn Characters of a Past Genera- 
tion,” wrote as follows :—“ In his Young Manhood I come upon 
verses of distinction and definiteness of expression, suggestive of 
skill rather than of inspiration ; the polish rather than the poetic 
spontaneity of phrase.” This seemed to me, when I first read it, 
to be a very just and accurate description; and I do not think 
that Mr. W. A. Abram, except perhaps in his youth or early man- 
hood, ever ranked himself as a poet in the strict sense of the word. 
Indeed, we are told, in the Memoir from which I have just quoted, 
that Mr. Abram “ forsook verse in his maturer years, and came to 
take his own poetry with a smile, as many men do.” 

Notwithstanding all this, there is something very charming 
about the verses quoted above,—something heartier than skill and 
polish alone could ever accomplish ; and, similarly, there is much 
more than merely local interest in this early piece, entitled—- 


EVENING ON BILLINGE. 


Where Billinge, forest-clad and brown, 
The giant sentinel of the town, 

Lifteth his brawny shape in air, 

Like Vulcan rising from his lair,— 
While the sun drops adown the sky,— 
We stand—Evangeline and I. 


Below, half into shadow glid, 

The tranquil town, intrenched amid 
Its amphitheatre of hills, 
Outspreadeth with its hundred mills 
Whose western windows, all ablaze, 
Flash back the level sunset rays. 
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The Kine are lowing in the lathes ; 

The meadows ribbed with new-mown swathes ; 
The brown moths in the twilight flit ; 

The cuckoo in the grove doth sit ; 


The throstle whistleth in the brake, 
And harshly cries the skulking crake ; 
The startled rabbit leaps the burn, 

And darts through fretted aisles of fern ; 
The woodcock in the thicket whirrs ; 

The fire-steed through the valley skirrs, 
Its long-drawn rack of fleecy steam 
Tinged by the fiery furnace-gleam. 


We mark the glories of the land, 
From the blue moorlands to the strand 
Where Ribble’s gleaming estuary 
Blends with the occidental sea, 
Which, whilst the ruddy day-god dips 
Therein in watery eclipse, 

Seems like a belt of burnished gold— 
A golden fillet, to enfold 

The tawny temples of the shore ; 
Thence, stretching smoothly as a floor, 
The nestling farmsteads of the Fylde; 
And landward, in huge masses piled, 
The titan outlines of the fells, 
Whereon the sunlight lingering dwells 
When it hath left the lowlands dim; 
As Love’s last impulse turns to him 
On whom its earliest fervours poured— 
The faithful soul it first adored. 


But swift the dubious twilight wanes, 
And Night his ancient sway regains ; 
In drowsy rest the beasts lie prone ; 
The birds cease warbling one by one, 
Till not a sound terrestrial jars 
With the deep silence of the stars. 
And standing there, till every sense 
Waxeth ineffably intense— 
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While a swift surge of rapture rolls 
Over our sublimated souls— 

We hear the oracular voice of Night,— 
Of whose unmeasured halls of light 
The stars we see are but the porch,— 
Saying—Ev’n as a single torch 

Ignites the watchfires of a camp ; 

Or as, lit by a hidden lamp, 

A thousand brilliants burn and blaze, 
Each darting forth in myriad rays 

The luminous atom it absorbs ;— 

So all these multitudinous orbs, 

That tread the heavens in splendour shod 
Are kindled by the smile of God. 


Blackburn, Midsummer, 1862. 


Our two next examples are both very meritorious: especially 
so, in view of the fact that the first was written when Mr. Abram 
was under 22 years of age; and the second less than a year 
later :— 


HOPE. 


Celestial Messenger ! what graces twine 

Around thy form ! what majesty divine 

Follows thy footsteps, as with silent tread 

Thou walk’st the world—thy generous hands outspread 
To banish care, to soften human woes, 

And still the troubled waters to repose ! 

Who would not woo thee to his weary breast, 

And make thee there eternally a guest ? 

What sorrow-pressed, despairing soul would spurn 
In sullen scornfulness, thy glad return ! 

A world hath worshipped at thy shrine sublime, 
Through every cycle of revolving time ! 


E’en when thy sister-spirits sad depart, 
Leaving to bitter memories the blighted heart ;— 
When Charity—crushed by the greed for gold 
And sordid selfishness—grows chill and cold ; 
And Faith hangs tottering o’er the deep abyss 
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Of strange, unfathomable mysteries ; 

E’en then thou lingerest still amid the wreck 
Of poor humanity, like some small speck 

Of island, mantled by the seething waves, 
Against whose rocks the tempest vainly raves ! 


What is the world without thee ? Dank and drear 
As Pandemonium’s caves; or some dark sphere 
O’er whose black mass—shrouded in ceaseless shade— 
No ray of light benignant ever played ;— 

A spreading sepulchre, athwart whose gloom, 

Myriads of startling spectres ever loom, 

And float, with forms intangible and features ghast, 
Through the dread present, and the dreamy past ! 


But when thou smilest on this desert earth, 
What joys, what glories sparkle into birth ! 

Swift at thy potent beck the spectres fly 

From the glad soul’s horizon, and the sky 

Of life glows in the gorgeous, golden sheen 

Of happiness and love; the sward is green 
With lovelier verdure and the woodland rings, 
With sweeter warblings; for thy presence flings 
Its own soft radiance o’er each flower and tree, 
And breathes around seraphic melody ! 


Thou art a flashing gem, whose lustrous glow 
Kindles a smile on Fate’s unbending brow ; 

A chain electric,—linking this frail clod 

Of human earth to worlds by angels trod ; 

And charged with powers mysterious, which impel 
Our being thither with resistless spell ;— 

An anchor—whose stern arms securely clasp 

Life’s wave-engulphed foundations in their grasp ;— 
A pilot—with strong hand and eagle eye, 

Guiding the soul through shoals of destiny ;—- 

A star—that gleams the darkest clouds between, 
Luring the spirit to a brighter scene ;— 

A compass-needle—pointing, ’mid the roll 

Of storm-tossed ocean, steady to the pole ! 


Witton, October 14th, 1856. 
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INVOCATION TO SPRING. 


Oh ! we know thou art near us, Spirit of Spring ! 
In the morning’s calm 
We breathe in the balm 
Wafted adown by thy slow-beating wing. 
And at twilight dim 
Hear faintly the hymn 
Of‘ joy that thy heralding messengers sing. 


Delay not thy footsteps, but hie thee here, 
That this sober, sad earth 
May break into mirth; 
That. the unsmitten heart of this stripling year 
May to fervency rise, 
As he lists to thy sighs, 
And melt into tenderness at thy tear. 


Earlier each morning the Sun doth unbar 
The Orient gates ; 
And nightly he waits, 

’Till o’er his throne glitters the Evening Star 
That, by fortunate chance, 
His sweeping swift glance 

May ’light on thy on-coming form afar. 


And we, human children of earth, day by day 
Grow weary, more weary, 
Of gaunt Winter so dreary, 

And wish we could scare the grey wizard away. 
And we look for thy face 
In the sky, and the trace 

Of thy light fairy feet on the sward as we stray. 


“Come !” the buds shoot and say, and the birds dart 
and sing ; 

The ice-fetter breaketh ; 

Life everywhere waketh ; 
Dormant forces are lifting in each living thing ; 

For at morn, noon, and gloaming, 

_ All feel thou art coming, 

And leap up to meet thee, glad Spirit of Spring ! 
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Between Mr. W. A. Abram as a “ Spring Poet” and the same 
gentleman as Editor of the “ Blackburn Times,” relentlessly con- 
signing to the waste-paper basket the effusions of other “ Spring 
Poets ” (including the present writer)—there is indeed a startling 
contrast. But just as he came in time to “take his own poetry 
with a smile,” so have I and many another rhymester come at last 
to regard his seeming cruelty as the truest kindness. 

Another contrast,—scarcely less striking than the one just in- 
dicated,—is to be found in the contemplation of the learned 
Historian of Blackburn in the character of a Dialect Poet. Only 
once, however, did he don the homely garb which Waugh and 
Brierley wore so frequently ; and that was at the time of the 
Cotton Panic, when he wrote and published the following deeply 
pathetic stanzas :— 


TH’ BEDDIN’S GOOAN. 

Eh! Robbut ! th’ lan’lord’s bin to-day, 

Whol tha wor deawn at th’ class ; 
He sed ’twor herd to mek fooak pay, 

Bud he mut hev his brass, 
An’ aw mut awthur pay or flit, 

An’ which wor t’ wost o’ t? tooan ? 
Aw’d nowt to pay him, nod a bit, 

So neaw then th’ deddin’s gooan ! 


Eawr factory ludge wi’ icet is thick, 
An’ th’ moors are white wi’ snow; 

Eh ! winter’s comin’ varra quick, 
An’ help comes nobbud slow ; 

Th’ east woind to-neet blows fearful cowd, 
Id gus through every booan ; 

Heaw mun we live neaw th’ bedstock’s sowd, 
An’ even th’ beddin’s gooan ? 


Si th’ childer cruddled back o’ th’ cheer ! 
Aw’ve lapt ’um 7’ mi skirt, i 
Id’s th’ only one aw hev to weor, 
Bud id welly brooak mi hert, 
When aw feld ’at every bonny limb 
Wor cowder nor a stooan, 
An’ aw set an’ croid till mi e’en wor dim, 
O’er th’ beddin’ hevin’ gdoan. 
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I a mi want, aw’m preawd to say 
Aw’ve never troubled th’ teawn ; 
Though aw’ve gooan i’ nowt for mony a day 
Bud this owd gingum geawn ; 
Aw’d loike a fresh un, if id leets, 
Or aw’ll bi content wi’ nooan ; 
Bud aw shudder at thowt o’ t’ winter neets 
Neaw t’ bit o’ t? beddin’s govan. 


Aw’m stricken wi’ mi owd cumplaint, 
An’ mony a weary heawr,— 

Feightin’ for breoth till sick an’ faint,— 
I’ this cowd heawse aw ceawr ; 

Aw’m seure thi koind hert’s sooarly wrung 
To hear ma gasp an’ grooan, 

Bud aw s’ nod bi here to tew tha lung, 
Neaw t’ bit o’ t? beddin’s gooan. 


What a sad picture—and alas ! what a ¢rwe one— of many a 
humble home during that terrible time ! Happily, however, such 
bitter trials come but seldom; and it is often to these same lowly 
dwellings that the Heavenly Father sends in all its fulness the 


divine gift of which our poet sings in this noble— 


PSALM OF LOVE. 


There is a Love that lasts through all— 

Through doubts, through dangers, through delays, 
Through every fate that may befall, 

Through dreary and disastrous days. 


There is a Love that sweetens all— 
Gives bliss to grief, and balm to pain, 
Transmutes to nectar bitterest gall, 
And makes us reckon loss a gain. 


There is a Love that gildeth all— 
(A prismal bow in every cloud)— 
It makes the hut a stately hall, 
The meanest fare a festival, 
The humblest life an epic proud. 
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There is a Love that strengthens all— 
Bids purpose plan, and patience plod ; 

Rears faith and hope to stature tall, 

And shapes the soul of courage small 
Into a daring demigod. 


There is a Love that conquers all 
The perils that its path oppose: 
It smites, and shatters to its fall, 
Obstruction’s adamantine wall, 
And braves its battlement of foes. 


There is a Love that outlives all— 

Draws melody from life’s mute lyres ; 
Blooms when time’s splendours pale or pall; 
Twines round the grave its magic thrall, 

And burns thereon its vestal fires. 


If Mr. Abram could inspire courage,—and this “ Psalm of 
Love” proves that he could,—our next-quoted stanzas show that, 
stern as he might sometimes appear, he could also administer true 
consolation, They are taken from a piece entitled— 


THE POETRY .OF DEATH. 


Have ye not felt an influence rapt and holy 
The couch of some expiring friend enwreath, 
While films crept o’er his fading eye, and slowly 
The pulse kept pace with the unequal breath ? 
Have ye. not heard, those solemn eaves beneath, 
Entrancing sounds, and wondrous whisperings, 
As though, around the spectral shape of Death, 
Celestial Muses flapp’d their silvery wings, 
And sang a poem of all spiritual things ? 


Oh ! life hath lessons for observant eyes ; 
And poesy hath from creation caught 

Its sweetest airs, its noblest symphonies ; 
But neither life nor nature utters aught 
So magical, so mystical, sos fraught 


ter of a century,—his lyre was silent. 
last an ardent lover of true poetry, whether national or local ; 
and, had he still been with us, he would have been greatly in- 
terested in our present collection of poems: of which so many 
passed through his hands in his Editorial capacity :— 
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With boundless meanings, imagery grand, 
’Whelming emotion, elevating thought,— 
As the low breathings of those seers who stand 
Upon the borders of that lonesome spirit-land. 


Oh, Death ! they paint thee as a sprite of evil, 
Whose sole delight is to destroy our race: 

Man’s natural foe, born in that hour primeval 
When demon hands God’s image did deface; 
But in thy birth a keener thought can trace 

The deep compassion of the Deity, 
Whose infinite perception did embrace 

With what fell weight the curse on life would lie, 

And in His mercy said to Adam—* Thou shalt die !” 


Thou liftest man from off the gory rack 
Of mortal anguish; thou deliverest slaves ; 
Thou tear’st the tatters from the beggar’s back ; 
Thou freest the noble from a world of knaves ; 
And thy just hand indelibly engraves 
Man’s true worth on the page of destiny ; 
Wrong from thy hands his victims vainly craves ; 
Power cannot baulk thine equable decree ; 
Pain, want, and sorrow find their only friend in thee. 
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The first of our two concluding examples is an extract only ; 


while the second was the last poem Mr. Abram ever wrote. 
Christmas, 1869,—though he survived that date by almost a quar- 
But he remained to the 


. 


ITALY. 


Where many a snowy Alpine summit gleams 
In the soft azure of a cloudless sky ; 

While the swift waters of unnumbered streams 
Now flash, now glide, their beetling bases by :— 


After 
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Where, gilding scenes of rarest beauty, shines, 
In undimmed majesty, the King of Day ; 
Or stoops to greet the blushing Appenines 
With glowing kisses, as he fleets away ;— 
Where silvery Tiber rolls its glassy tide 
Through the Eternal City ; and the light 
Of Luna lingers where, in queenly pride, 
Como sits decked with stolen gems of Night ;— 
Where glorious Florence, from her sunny walls, 
Looks out on Tuscany’s luxuriant lea ; 
And Venice spreads her bright palatial halls 
O’er the blue bosom of fair Adrian’s. sea ;— 
There lies a classic clime, her name is—lItaly ! 


Ah ! ’tis a land of thrilling memories ! 
When, lit by History’s lamp, the spirit steals 
Through Time's dim corridors, strange forms arise, 
And the hoar past its mystic tale reveals. 
There Cicero swayed the proud, patrician throng, 
Till the vast senate shook beneath his ire ; 
There Virgil breathed his soft, symphonious song, 
And happy Horace strung his heavenly lyre ; 
There Genius, with unfettered pinion, soared 
Far up the regions of immortal thought ; 
There skilful sages nature’s mine explored, 
And from its depths their inspirations brought ; 
There Cesar reared his enginry of war; 
And thence his human avalanches hurled 
Against the trembling nations—fast and far— 
Till the broad wave of Roman victory curled 
Its crimson crested billows o’er a conquered world ! 


CHRISTMAS, 1869. 


Thou goest, fateful Year !—the passing-bell 

Thou oft hast rung for Mortals, tolls for thee. 
Gone, thou returnest never ;—but ’tis well ; 

We wish no more thine obdurate face to see 
Unless thou canst our quenched delights restore— 

Still Hearts ; and buried Faces, and fled Souls !— 
The vanished lives we bitterly deplore. 
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How Time’s huge wheel sweeps on ! and as it rolls 
Grinds all to dust :—no creature low or high 

But that reduceth quick to common clod ; 
And crumbling Matter seems to choke the cry 

Of the lorn Spirit gasping for its God ! 
Harsh Year ! thou leavest us bereft of Friends, 

And wilt thou leave us quite bereft of Hope ? 
Hast thou no message that can make amends ? 

No word of Life’s significance, and scope ? 
Then, since thou snatch’dst our Loves, but wilt not tell 
Their doom—depart !—and hear our cold farewell ! 


But see !—athwart the blank and dreary gloom 
Of thy last hours, a gladdening vision breaks ! 
Those frowning features fade, and in their room 
Brightens a Form divine, whose presence makes 
A glory in the earth and in the heaven ! 

A Christ, in guise of infant newly born, 
Cometh, and swift the fetters of death are riven, 
And blotted out that image of mute scorn ! 
Oh ! welcome, Thou that breaks fate’s mystic seal, 

The insufferable silence ends, and solves 
The pregnant secret Time could not reveal ! 

Hail ! Thou, at whose first word, evolves 
Knowledge from mystery, and life from death ! 
To thy safe hands our dead ones we consign ; 
Believing thee, once more draw hopeful breath ; 

And following thee, inspire thy peace benign. 
So, tranquilly we turn Time’s tear-blurr’d page, 
And on life’s journey move another stage. 
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XIX, 
Fllerander Balloch Grosart. 


(AuTHOR OF “SONGS OF THE Day anp NIGHT.”) 


If, ’mid the world’s rude shock and strife, 
Thou hast no sense of things divine, 
No longing for the holier life,— 
Oh, what a priceless loss is thine ! 
J. C. PRINCE. 


These lines, by a true poet who dwelt in Blackburn many years 
ago, are placed at the head of this chapter for the benefit of any 
reader, who, seeing from the title that we are about to deal with 
a volume of hymns and devotional poems,—may feel tempted to 
turn away from this notice of a most valuable book by a most 
worthy writer. 


“ Songs of the Day and Night,” a volume of over 500 pages, is 
best known as “ Three Centuries of Hymns,” the latter being an 
abbreviation of its sub-title, and appearing, with the author’s sur- 
name and the date (1890), as the only inscription on the cover. 

As the date indicates, the work was printed and published 
while its author was still at St. George’s, Blackburn; and his 
“Select List” of subscribers included—in addition to many local 
names—those of her late Majesty Queen Victoria, Cardinal New- 
man, and many of the most distinguished divines and authors of 
the day. 


In addition to the hymns, the book contains “ The Life Story 
of Jesus Christ,—a Cantata” and other sacred poems. 


Following the title-page is a poem called “My Heart; a Re- 
miniscence of St. Augustine.” Then comes a loving and grateful 
dedication of the book to the author’s wife and four sons; and 
this, in its turn, is succeeded by the separately printed and beau- 
tiful poem entitled :— 


AN ALLEGORY OF THE GOD-PROTECTED 
CHIL D2OF GOD, 


Once on a time in an ancient close 
Of a grey Norman town ; 

Where through a whole week scarce any one goes, 
Save priest with shaven crown; 
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I saw a hawk dash at a cagéd bird 
Whilst it warbled sweetly ; 
Songster and loving mistress were scar’d 
But the hawk baulked completely ; 
For the cage was hung and softly swung 
Within a window wide; 

That crystal wall of protection flung 
Round the songster inside ; 

The bird of prey in defeated rage 
Dash’d again and again; 

But vain the warfare it sought to wage; 
It but struck the window-pane: 

Bruis’d and bleeding, and with shatter’d wing 
At length it flew away ; 

And there the canary you hear sing 
In that old close to-day. 


Is not all this sweet ALLEGORY 
Of our own Christian life ? 

Vain the assaults of the Adversary, 
As vain his vengeful strife ; 

He dreams that the lowly child of God 
Unguarded before him lies ; 

He dashes on him with smiting rod ; 
But to meet a strange surprise ; 

For a crystal wall unseen, ‘yet strong, 
Circleth God’s humblest child ; 

Faith’s eye beholds it, with trustful song ; 
And the enemy is foil’d: 

Praise to our God, and confession low 
If pulse of fear be started ; 

For stronger than he who aims the blow 
Is Jesus the loving-hearted : 

And the dear Lord grant that you and I 
Be never put to shame ; 

But unfearing stand as beneath His eye, 
And strong in His Great NiAme. 


I have chosen the above because it seems to be a Poem for 
Reading rather than a Hymn for Singing; and consequently 
better suited than most of the latter for inclusion in a chapter 
of this kind. 
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There are, however, some hymns in the book, which,—notwith- 
standing their author’s frequent use of the refrain in his verses, — 
will bear reading quite as well as singing ; and amongst them I 
think we may include :— 


THE GLORY OF GOD IN CREATION. 


Morn unfolding gates of gold; 

Chariot of the Day forth-rolled ; 
Declares the glory of God. 

And the Noon-pay splendour blazing— 

Our aw’d eyes now upward gazing— 
Declares the glory of God. 


EVE as tranquilly she closes, 
Sprinkling the great West with roses ; 
Declares the glory of God. 

The starry grandeurs of the Nicut, 
Filling Heaven’s infinite ; 
Declare the glory of God. 


The great Sra in its far-booming, 

Thro’ the fierce dark tempest looming ; 
Declares the glory of God. 

And no less the inviolate sand 

Held there by Divine command ; 
Declares the glory of God. 


The broad-bas’d Mountain of all lands 

That like the “ great White Throne” up stands ; 
Declares the glory of God. 

STREAM and Lakg, in light and shadow, 

By rocks, by cornfields, and green meadow ; 
Declare the glory of God. 


Woops ‘clap hands’ with jubilant voice 
And, as many-ton’d, they rejoice ; 
Declare the glory of God. 
SPRING’s rath freshness and SumMeEr’s glow ; 
AvuTumn’s red leaves and WInTER’s snow ; 
Declare the glory’ of God. 
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Birps of the air; Fiowers of the field; 
All smallest things that tribute yield— 
Declare the glory of God. 
All, from the lowest to the highest, 
From remotest unto nighest ; 
Declare the glory of God. * 


And thou, O Man, dost thou refrain 
To swell the still-ascending strain 
Declares the glory of God ? 
Redeem’d by Him, Who for thee died, 
Be not thy grateful song denied ; 
Declare the glory of God. 


Among other pieces, to which still higher praise might be 
awarded, is the noble hymn, entitled, “The Cup of Consolation,” 
which commences :— 


“Thou gavest me the ‘Cup of Consolation,’ 
When I was left in utter desolation ; 

Alone, upon the gaunt peak of Despair 

I stood; but not alone, for Thou wast there.” 


In his preface the author stated that he did not over value mére 
“smoothness”; and further on in his book one comes across 
ample evidence of the fact. The critical reader will also meet 
with many illustrations of the well-known truth that a hymn may 
be both sincere and fervent without being a poem at all. 

But when all has been said that literary justice demands, the 
fact remains that the book contains many real treasures, not only 
of religious, but also of poetic value. 

The three following stanzas are taken from a Hymn which was 
composed on the sands at South Shore, Blackpool, while watching 
a magnificent sunset, and which is entitled : — 


SUNSET LONGINGS. 


When I gaze on the setting sun, 

The evening clouds in splendor spun, 
A glory of crimson and of gold 

Like curtains of God’s tent of old, 

I seem to catch a glimpse of Heaven, 
Such as to seer of Patmos given ; 

And there comes a stirring in my breast 
To fly away and be at rest. 
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If these mortal skies be so fair, 

That but the outer hangings are; 

If all these golden stars of light 

Are candles of our earthly night ; 

What must “the many mansions” be, 
e Doméd by vast Eternity ! ; 

There comes a stirring in my breast 

To fly away and be at rest. . 


One by one Earth’s ties are broken ; 
Of my own end the foretoken ; 

One by one to our Home Above 
Pass up those of our deepest love ; 
Life grows poorer; Heaven richer ; 
Lord, Thou art my’ tender Teacher ! 
There comes a stirring in my breast 
To fly away and be at rest. 


Among those pieces which most decidedly ave true poems as 
well as hymns, is the one entitled “ The Everlasting Arms Under- 
neath,” which opens with the beautiful stanza :— 


The child, that to its mother clings, 
Lies not all safely on her breast, 
Till she her arm around it flings, 
Sweetly caressing and caressed: 
Ev’n so, my God, Thy mighty arms, 
Not my poor Faith, shield me from harms. 


“Crushed out of the text of the ‘Three Centuries,’ ” (as the 
author expressed it), and placed among the ‘ Notes and Illustra- 
tions’ at the close of the volume, is this exquisite little poem :— 


THE. FIRST CRADLE OF THE: FIRST-BORN. 


1.—Safe-defended from all harms 
Lo ! The babe in mother’s*arms ! 
By God’s own great hands there laid, 
LIvING CRADLE by God made; 
O how sweet the innocent rest 
Taken in that fragrant nest. 
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2.—Came to us ’mid hush of fears— 
Gladness sprinkled o’er with tears ; 
Life imperill’d by life giv’n, 
But o’erwatchéd of Kind Heavwn; 
Lord ! Thou didst Thy Word fulfil, 
Working tenderly Thy will. 


3-—Lo ! upon that blissful morn 
Thou bestowedst our FIRST-BORN ; 
Husband, wife, all to each other ; 
Ah ! but now ’tis father, mother ; 
Making holy sacrament, 
By which two lives are blent. 
4.—O deep mystery of being, | 
Far beyond our human seeing ; 
God’s gift of a little child, 
Laid on bosom undefiled ; 
Heavenly and earthly meet,— 

Than the meeting nought more sweet. 
5-—Soft Love’s kiss: ‘tis almost holy— 
As with stoopéd knee, and lowly, 
Our two hearts op’d pent up flood, 

Whisp’ring of our gratitude ; 
Gazing still upon our child, 
With a gravity that smil’d. 


Safe-defended from all harms 

Lo ! the babe in mother’s arms ! 
By God’s own great hands there laid, 
LivinG CraDLE by God made ; 

O how sweet the innocent rest 

Taken in that fragrant nest. 


To me, however, the sweetest song contained in Dr. Grosart’s 
volume is the one entitled :— 


THE TEAR-DIMMED LAMP. 


‘‘There shall be . . . boys and girls playing about 
the streets.”.—ZECHARIAH Vii, 5. 

1.—I HAD a dream that wafted me far up to the City oF GoLp: 
Before me walls of jasper flashed and a crystal river rolled: 
And O most real dream it was ! For all I saw, as plain 
As when I look on the landscape green, thro’ my trellis’d 

window pane. 
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2.—Most glorious was this heav’nly sight, most wondrous was 
the throng ; 
Lo ! myriads on myriads walked the shining streets along ; 
I yearning, gazed, until there came a sweet soft mist of 
tears,—— 
But not of sorrow, for the scene still’d all my anxious fears : 


3-—Lo ! lo! I saw in one radiant square, marching in song-led 
tramp, 
Ten thousand bright young children, each holding a slender 
lamp. 
O fair were their sweet faces !| O winsome was the sight ! 
O wondrous was the vision from the holy Land of Light ! 


4.—Far, far on gleam’d the twinkling line, and I gazed upon 
each one; 
At length, with start of wonder, I beheld my own dear son: 
Amaz’d, heart-bruis’d, I looked and looked—Azs lamp seemed 
going out; 
I cried a cry of anguish keen—of agonizing doubt: 


5.—“ O Willie dear, my own lov’d child ! oh, tell me what means 
this ! 
Each lamp but yours burns brilliantly. O are not you in 
bliss ?” 
He met my eye, he heard my cry, he named me by my name: 
“OQ mother ! how can my lamp shine, since your tears dim 
its flame ?” 


6.—Then I awoke, but ne’er again for my lost boy to weep: 
I praised the Lord, Who thus lit up with joy my weary 
sleep : 
"Twas but a dream of the night, I knew; yet blessing it 
brought to me, 
For thoughts of the .zear-dimmed lamp keep my heart from 
murmuring free. 


7-—O mothers all, I tell you my dream, to reach out a helping 
hand, 

As wistful, childless, desolate, in your great grief ye stand: 

Ev’n now look up to the City oF Gop, and in the line of 
light, 

By faith see there your dear ones playing, nor dim their 

lamps so bright. 
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Dr. Grosart (his son informs me) was born at Stirling, N.B., 
on June 18th, 1835. He was ordained at Kinross in 1856, and 
came to Blackburn in 1868. He left Blackburn, owing to ill- 
health, in 1892, and died in Dublin on March 16th, 1899. 


This is not the place for any selections from Dr. Grosart’s 
many prose works,—original and edited; but’ no notice of his 
verse would be complete without at least a passing reference 
to his arduous labours in aid of the preservation and elucidation 
of the poetic work of others: such as his editions of the poems 
(with memoirs) of Michael Bruce, Robert Fergusson, George Her- 
bert, George and Samuel Daniel, Sir Robert Chester, Edmund 
Spenser, the poets included in the “Fuller Worthies” and 
“Chertsey Worthies”” Libraries, and others. 
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Ralpb Ditchfield. 


One afternoon in either 1882 or 1883 the present writer was 
seated with William Billington in the kitchen at “ Poets’ Corner,” 
when a wild-eyed, forlorn-looking man, apparently between forty 
and fifty years of age, suddenly appeared in the doorway, and 
as quickly offered to retreat when he saw, with evident disap- 
pointment, that Billington was not alone. 


Some remark that the visitor made, during the minute or two 
that he stood there in the doorway, led to an inquiry, made as 
soon as he had gone, as to whether he too was a poet. 


In reply, Billington said, “ Well, he has written two or three 
things in that line, but nothing at all remarkable. His name is 
Ralph Ditchfield.” 

This was not calculated to give one a very exalted idea of the 
stranger’s poetic powers; but, on the other hand, it did not pre- 
vent the subsequent formation, by the inquirer, of a much more 
favourable opinion of Ditchfield’s verses, which, as the reader 
will see from the following examples, are full of truth and 
genuine feeling, however humble they may be in rank, or simple 
and plain in diction. 
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MAY DAY SONG. 


O bright is the day, all nature looks gay 
Arrayed in her vernal attire ; 

The lark on the wing doth merrily sing 

-A grateful melodious welcome to Sprng, 
Aloft above turret and spire. 


From hedgerow and bush, chant linnet and thrush, 
The wagtail skims over the furrow, 

The merry brown hares that gambol in pairs 

Ignore the existence of greyhounds and _ snares, 
And the rabbit has quitted his burrow. 


Then let us enjoy as well as employ 
The time that so swiftly is flying, 
Nor moodily mope though feeble our hope ; 
Let’s enjoy all we can; there is plenty of scope 
Still left for lamenting and sighing. 


The evils that loom through the gathering gloom 
May ride in another direction ; 

But, even when near, and the storm most severe— 

The woes that now fill us with horror and fear 
Will soon be a dim recollection. 


For time speeds along; nor sighing nor song 
Can even a moment detain it ; 

Life’s duty is love to Jehovah above, 

Extending abroad to all creatures that move ; 
Let selfishness never profane it. 


In dealing with the dialect ‘pieces I have not felt at liberty to 
change the author’s spelling, though it does not always accord 
with that which is generally used by dialect writers in this part 
of Lancashire. For instance, in the poem which immediately 
follows this paragraph the dialect word for “ drowning” is spelt 
“drayanin’” instead of the customary “dreawnin’.” Similarly, 
in the piece entitled “ Buried,” we have “rayend” for “round ;” 
“grayend ” for “ ground ;” “hayet” and “ mayet” (usually “eyt” 
and “meyt”) for “eat” and “meat;” and other peculiarities 
which, at first sight, seem very strange to the eye. 
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FOLK KNOWS THEIR OWN ‘KNOW’ T’ BEST. 


It’s reet enough to give advice 
To thoose as axes for ’t, 
Or thoose wots drayanin’,—otherwise 
It does no good, but hort. 
Gratis advice, however kind 
Breeds mony a scornful jest, 
For iv yo knew yod oftish find, 
Folk knows their own ‘know’ t’ best. 


Bud iv some folk gets on a bit, 
They think they mon be wise, 
An’ they should be considered fit 
To blame folk an’ advise; 
Wod cheek they hen, wod fau’t they’ll find 
Because they’re better drest ; 
But sich should olez bear i’ mind 
Folk knows their own ‘ know’ t’ best. 


Some folk are herdly ever weel, 
An’ hesn’d a hert to strive ; 

But they’n no pity heaw they feel 
While ever they’re alive: 

An’ some are blamed for stinginess 
As seems bi fortin’ blest, 

As hes to pinch, iv they’d confess— 
Folk knows their own ‘know’ t’ best. 


Folk shouldn’t be so apt to blame, 
Nor others’ fau’ts reveal, 
For they mut just have acted th’ same, 
Or happen nod as weel. 
Folk welly olez judges wrang 
When there’s no gradely test ; 
Keepin’ yo'rsel’ reet, nowt’ll bang— 
Folk knows their own ‘know’ t’ best. 


As a paraphrase of a true and well-known Lancashire saying, 
the foregoing would be bad to beat. It is true to life from the 
first line to the last ; and the same may be said of the following 
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six stanzas, which, except for the fact that they are in rhyme, 
might have been uttered word for word by a broken-hearted 
mother :— 


BURIED. 


Aw diden’d expect him to dee, 

Aw thowt he wur sure to come rayend ; 
But that wer wod heden’d to be, 

An’ neaw he’s i’ th’ cowd silent grayend. 


Aw oft thowt he’d hed quite enough 
When he axt me for summat to hayet ; 
Id motend be th’ reet sooart o’ stuff, 
Or may be he wanted moor mayet. 


Or happen moor air—aw dorn’d know— 
He seldom went hayet o’ mi seet, 

For fear he’d be run o’er or fo, 
Or ged his things drabel’t i’ th’ weet. 


Aw think aw s’ neer hev no mooar pleasure ! 
Aw slap’t him for cryin’ one day ; 

Aw worn’d fit to hev sitch a treasure, 
An’ soa he’s bin teken away. 


Poor Bobby ! That’s his little cheer ; 
There's t? merks as he med wi’ his feet, 
Aw corn’d do to look at id theer, 
Aw’ll tek id upstairs hayet o’ t’ seet. 


But this'll nod do—aw mun bake; 
Eawr John ‘ll be wantin’ his tay, 

An’ there’s nothin’ 7’ th’ hayese but a cake— 
Aw done nowt but keep cryin’ o day. 


So far our examples of Ditchfield’s work have all been copied 
from the Blackburn newspapers; but I was unable to find any 
print of his quaint dialect poem, “ Bosco’ Fowd.” I have, how- 
ever, obtained the following copy of it from my friend Mr. John 
Rawcliffe, who has reached Blackburn, from America, just in 


time to render this and other valuable services to the present 
work :— 


‘ 


RALPH DITCHFIELD, 


BOSCO’ FOWD. 


Id were a dismal Winter’s neet, 
For t’ moon an’ stars were eawt 0’ t’ seet 
An’ id were gradely rough an’ weet, 
An’ varra cowd, 
As Dick stood stampin’ wi’ his feet 
IT’ Bosco’ Fowd. 


But Dick were waitin’ for his Nell, 
An’ dudn’d mind a cowdish spell,— 
As yo’ve bin, if yo’ would but tell, 
When yo’ were young,— 
Aw know aw use’ to starve misel’, 
But nod so long. 


But soon there were a seawnd o’ clogs 

Somewheer among t’ cowd-watter mugs, 

But Dick were sharp enough i’ t’ lugs 
To howd his noyse ; 

For he’d ha’ faced a scoor o’ dogs 
Afoor Owd Joyce: 


For hoo hed chased him mony a time,— 
He once geet welly smoored 7’ lime,— 
Id mut ha’ bin a ter’ble crime 
To like their Nell ! 
Hoo sed hor dowter owt to climb, 
An’ wed some “ swell.” 


An’ Dick were bod a weyver lad ; 
But thad worn’d o as med her mad,— 
His parents—whether good or bad— 
An’ hor wornd thick ; 
An’ hoo’d ha’ med a bandygad 
O’ t’ brush wi’ Dick. 


But time can awlus mek things square, 


An’ Dick soon heeard wod med him stare,— 


For Joyce—as awlus seemed so square— 
Said, wi’ a grin,— 
“Yo'll ged yo’r deeath i’ t’ cowd neet air, 
Will yo’ come in !” 
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Hoo says, “Id seems tha will be wi’ her, 

Aw corn’d tell heaw tha geds to see her, 

Aw wish to goodness as tha’d tee her 
Fast reawnd thi neck ! 

Dorn’d keep her stannin’, starvin’ theer,— 
Hoo’s pies te mek !” 


Dick bowt a table, id appears ; 

Some mugs, a kettle, an’ some cheears ; 

An’ though 7’ t’ spite o’ deawts an’ fears 
O seemed to fit, 

Yet there were some’at vast like tears 
When hoo’d to flit. 


A sofa coom, too, in id kale, 
A clock he leet on at a sale, 
Ar other things as aw should fail 
To bring 7 rhyme; 
An’ id would be to’ long a tale,— 
I hevn’d time ! 


Neaw they’n bin wed this mony a bit ; 
He keeps a shop, an’ hes a tit; 
An’ torns eawt when it’s hardly fit 
To go to wark: 
He’s nod a likely chap to flit 
At after dark. 


If Dick hed stopped at hooam thad neet 
Because id were so rough an’ weet, 
He’d nod ha’ getten wod he geet,— 
Hioo mut ha’ secked him !— 
He knew as they’d agreed to meet, 
Av’ hoo’d expect him. 


An’ if Owd Joyce hed hed her way, | 
Hoo mut ha’ rued afoor to-day ; 
For chaps as is so fine an’ gay, 
Nod one 7’ ten 
Is fit for owt but just to play 
At bein’ men! , 
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Very different from any of the preceding pieces is the fol- 
lowing lively song; brisk enough for a music-hall ditty, yet 
truthful and wise enough to live an incomparably longer life :— 


TAKE IT? COOL: 


Wisdom whispers in all ages 

Take it cool. 
Like philosophers and sages 

Take it cool. 
Though it may be hard to bear it, 
Scorn is oft the fee of merit, 
But a wise man curbs his spirit, 

Take it cool. 


If your neighbours fawn and flatter, 
Take it cool. 
If they sneer, ’tis no great matter, 
Take it cool. 
Never get exasperated, 
Nor yet overmuch elated, 
Or you seem so addlepated : 
Take it cool. 


If you fancy you are clever, 

Take it cool. 
Show it often, tell it never ; 

Take it cool. 
When you do a noble action 
It will give you satisfaction ; 
Silence on the whole transaction ; 

Take it cool. 


If you chance to make a blunder, 

Take it cool. 
Do not make it out a wonder, 

Take it cool. 
Never seem to care a button, 
Stuff your ears with wool or cotton, 
It will sooner be forgotten ; 

Take it cool. 
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road, near the “ Halfpenny Bridge.” 
count to be correct,—though let us hope it is not so,—how sadly 
prophetic of the author’s own fate would be this closing poem :— 
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If you are the sport of Cupid, 
Take it cool. 
That needs not to make you stupid ; 
Take it cool. 
Harm not the mischievous urchin, 
But mark well your plans and fortune— 
That’s the mood to go to church in; 
Take it cool. 


When in Hope’s enchanting meadow, 
Take it cool. 
In grim Danger’s awful shadow, 
Take it cool. 
Ponder well each situation, 
Free from all exaggeration 
Hear once more my exhortation, 
Take it cool. 


I have been unable to discover with certainty what became of 
Ralph Ditchfield after he left Blackburn. 
he thinks he returned to Burscough,—probably his native place ; 
another fears he was found drowned in a pit on Preston New- 
Supposing the latter ac- 


POOR+OLD TOM THAT IS DEAD. 


No muffled bell in mournful tone 
Sobbed that a soul had fled ; 

His kindred heard not his dying groan, 

For almost friendless and unknown 
Was poor Old Tom that is dead. 


Once hopes, as bright as the morning sun, 
Their radiant halo shed ; 
And blissful dreams of laurels won, 
Through noble actions, nobly done, 
Had poor old Tom that is dead. 


» 


One person tells me 


RALPH DITCHFIELD. 


But life to him was a ceaseless strife— 
One weary fight for bread ; 

With troubles and misfortunes rife, 

For fraught with woe was the chequer’d life 
Of poor Old Tom that is dead. 


Then far from the haunts of his youth he lay, 
Alone on a dying bed ; 

The friends of his boyhood were far away, 

And few were the strangers who cared to stay 
With poor Old Tom that is dead. 


Alone he died, no straining ear 
Caught the last word he said ; 
No keen expectant group was near, 
No child to drop affection’s tear 
O’er poor Old Tom that is dead. 


Let Pampered Pride forbear to sneer, 
Let no light word be said ; 

Ye frivolous! the dead revere, 

For lies a fellow-creature here— 
Though poor Old Tom that is dead. 


For the rich and great whose power and fame 
Over the world are spread ; 
Despite their wealth—their rank or name— 
Must one day die and kindred claim 
With poor Old Tom that is dead. 


M 
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XXII. 
Richard Rawcliffe. 


The subject of the present Chapter was born at Ribchester on 
November 19th, 1839, and his first residence in Blackburn com- 
menced in August, 1858,—his nineteenth year. He returned to 
Ribchester in 1864, and remained there until almost the end of 
1865, when he removed to Blackburn a second time, and con- 
tinued to reside in the town until 1886. On September ist in 
the last-named year he sailed for Australia, where he died on the 
t1th December. 


He had been taught hand-loom weaving at Ribchester, in his 
boyhood ; but became a power-loom weaver during his first resi- 
dence in Blackburn. He was afterwards an overlcoker, first 
at Ribchester and then at Blackburn ; and was at one time Presi- 
dent of the Blackburn Overlookers’ Association. His death 
was due to consumption, to combat which his voyage to Australia 
had been undertaken. 


The above facts are gleaned from the most interesting “ Intro- 
ductory and Biographical Note”—by the late Mr. John Walker, 
another Blackburn poet,—prefixed to the little volume, published 
locally in 1891, containing poems by Richard Rawcliffe and his 
surviving brother John. This neat little volume, of 100 pages, 
contains portraits of both Richard and John Rawcliffe; Richard’s 
share of the volume, however, only running to just over 27 pages 
out of the 100. 


Glancing over these 27 pages, I cannot help sharing the late 
Mr. Walker’s regret, expressed in the Note just referred to, that 
Richard Rawcliffe’s poems are so few in number ; and I am sure 
the same regret will be felt by every sympathetic reader of the 
pieces selected for insertion in this chapter. The first piece in 
the volume is the favourite poem,—deserving of much more than 
its present local fame,—entitled :— 


IDYLS BY THE HEARTH 


Another weary day had fled,— 

The fire was burning low and red ; 

’Twas late, my Ruth and babes in bed 
Were soundly sleeping. 


RICHARD RAWCLIFFE. 


Outside the door the wintry rain, 

Came tapping at the window pane; 

When calmly, softly, to my brain 
Sweet thoughts came creeping. 


The mouser watched beside the hole; 

The cinders one by one did fall, 

And darkly on the kitchen wall 
Were shadows flitting ; 

And many an old familiar face, 

Among the cinders I did trace, 

While I, in my accustomed place, 

In thought was sitting. 


Now ope the gate of vision swings! 

Gay Fancy lendeth Past her wings, 

Who bringeth me delightful things, 
From boyhood’s hours ; 

And lureth me to sylvan dells, 

With music sweet as distant bells, 

Where round me groweth pimpernels, 
Sweet scarlet flowers. 


Every flower in beauty bloometh— 

Roses, woodbine, everywhere— 

Shed a fragrance that perfumeth 
All the air! 

And the sun in beauty flingeth 

Jewels on the violet’s bed ; 

And the lark its matin singeth 
Overhead. 


Blushingly the clover glanceth 
Upwards, saying, “ Canst thou love me, 
Beauteous butterfly that danceth 

Up above me?” 
Then the butterfly alighteth, 
At these love words spoke in bliss, 
And the clover he requiteth 

With a kiss! 
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Then he flyeth on and smileth 

Like a reckless wanton rover, 

And the other flowers beguileth 
Like the clover. 


“ Sing, oh sing to me, thou poet!” 
Thus a rose to me did say, 
“ And the brooklet shall requite thee 
With a tuneful roundelay,” 

And thus I sung 

While o’er me hung 


The wild red rose that Summer’s day :— 


“Oh, thou art a beauteous flower, 
The fairest in the grove, 
Or ever graced the bower 
Where I am wont to rove; 
And in the emerald bushes, 
Where sweetly sing the thrushes, 
Thou hang’st thy head and blushes, 
Sweet flower of love!” 


Then the rose exhaled a perfume 
To requite me for my song, 
And the brooklet help’d to cheer me, 
Singing as it went along; 
But as I mong the daisies sat, 
Entranced with the applause 
Of the humming bee, the butterfly, 
The brooklet, and the rose, 
I suddenly awoke and found, 
Alas, the vision fled! 
And my Ruth, forsooth, there standing 
With the candle o’er my head, 
Most earnestly imploring me 
To betake myself to bed! 
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The numerous admirers of Richard Rawcliffe’s poems will be 
pleased to recover these early stanzas, which through an oversight, 
were not inserted in “ Pebbles fro’ Ribbleside.”— 


HEROES. 


Let poets sing of battles fought, 
Exalting high the warriors name,— 
Of men, with reeking swords, who wrote 
Their names upon the page of fame— 
Men who have braved the cannon’s roar, 
And put to flight true freedom’s foes, 
And then, on a far distant shore, 
Have fallen in their country’s cause. 


Such deeds deserve the patriot’s praise, 
They nobly win a hero’s name, 
And, like the sun’s meridian rays, 
Our love and admiration claim ; 
And yet ’tis not the warrior’s deeds 
That form alone the theme of song, 
Although he for his country bleeds, 


“ Defending right, avenging wrong.” 


The miners in yon dismal dell ; 
The sowers of the golden corn ; 
The smith, who forged yon silvery bell 
That wakes from sleep the drowsy morn ; 
The hardy pioneers, who fought 
With pen and tongue ’gainst demon wrong, 
Who slavery sold and freedom bought ; 
Such glorious deeds inspire my song. 


The man who glories in the right :— 
In honest toil ‘neath virtue’s wing ; 
He struggles hard from morn till night, 

And calmly bears affliction’s sting 
To get the needful things of life, 

And nobly thus he battles through 
The falls and bruises of the strife ; 

Methinks that man’s a hero too. 


Blackburn, March 11th, 1863. 
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Here is a song which should sound sweet in the ear of every 
lover of poetry ; but it is only to those who have experienced the 
loss of a faithful spouse that its deepest pathos will come 
home :— : 


THE BIRDS ARE SINGING. 
The birds are singing in the woods, 
The primrose from its bed is creeping ; 
Adown the wold the crocus buds ; 
Around our house the ivy’s creeping ; 
The cowslips bloom upon the lea, 
Yet I am sad bereft of thee. 


*Tis not the singing birds or flowers 
Afford this heart of mine relief ; 
The music from the woodland bowers 

Comes but to add unto my grief ; 
The lapwing moans unceasingly, 
Or loudly chants thy obsequy. 


O, would I were a little flower, 
A wild wood-rose, a light bluebell, 
That I could smile amid the shower, 
No cheerless heart, no grief to tell; 
And I would bloom and flourish free 
Without a sense to feel for thee. 


Our little boy of five years old, 
With rosy cheeks and azure eyes, 
To me his simple tale he told, 
Of happiness beyond the skies ; 
He told me God had taken thee 
To make a home for him and me. 


The birds are singing in the woods, 
The primrose from its bed is peeping ; 

Adown the wold the crocus buds ; 
Around our house the ivy’s creeping ; 

The cowslips bloom upon the lea, 

Yet I am sad bereft of thee. 


a 
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Out of the eighteen poems that fill Richard Rawcliffe’s portion 
of “ Pebbles fro’ Ribbleside,” only three are in dialect, namely, 
“Owd Blackin’ Bill” a tender and musical ballad that would 
have done credit to Edwin Waugh himself, “ Cherley Shepsterd,” 
a capital character-sketch in verse, and the following delightful-—— 


ODE TO TH’ CANARY. 


Good lad, thee, Dick, thy pratty wings 
Vibrate wi’ joy whene’er tha sings ; 
Tha’s bin a rare good bird to me, 

Aw think it’s time aw sung for thee. 


Hung up bi th’ window in a cage, 
Tha does thi best, although thi wage 
Tha geds, is watter and sum seed, 
An’ neaw an’ then, sum garden weed. 


If aw could mek tha understand, 
Aw’d soon explain to thee heaw grand 
Id is to keawr me in this cheer, ? 
An’ listen to thi songs up theer! 


Sumtimes tha’rt singin’ when aw’m sad, 
As if tha meant to mek mo mad ; 

Neaw Dick, aw think its owt but reight 

To sing when t’ childer’s pinched for meyt. 


Poor, humble, an contented bird, 

Aw often think thi lot is hard ; 

Thi heawse looks varra slim an’ poor, 
An’ there’s no number on thi door. 


Jack joiner med id, an’ he said— 

“Tha stood th’ godfeyther for eawr Ned ”— 
It’s bud a tooathri booards cut thin, 

An’ wired o reawnd to keep tha in. 


Iv theaw could think an’ talk thisel’, 
Tha’d hev some grievances to tell— 
Some strong accusements would ta find, 
No deawt—if tha could speak thi mind. 
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One neet, aw know, when aw looked up 
At thi feawntain, ther wer nowt to sup ; 
An’ theer tha keawr’d just like a meawse, 
An’ nod a bit o’ seed 7’ th’ heawse . 


Tha never geds i’ sad disgrace, 

Like theawsands do o’ th’ human race ; 
An’ clumsy mortals, sich as me, 

Mut mony a lesson learn fro’ thee. 


Sing on, then, Dick! Thy song o’ glee 
Hes scooars o’ times delighted me; 

Aw’ll keep thi drawer weel filled wi’ seed, 
An gie tha bits o’ garden weed. 


Though Richard Rawcliffe wrote nothing of a very ambitious 
kind,—no long narrative or epic poem,—his work is more likely 
to survive than that of many an aspiring writer who has worn his 
heart out in trying, as a great poet has expressed it, “to clutch 
the trick and fantasy of fame.” His brief, but charming, lyrics 
came straight from a true poet’s heart, and in their sweetness 
and simplicity they are worthy to be ranked with the choicest 
lyrics of far more widely known writers. What could be more 
beautiful of its kind than the following— 


MAY SONG. 


The storm is hushed to-day ; 
Sleeping in the lap of May ; 
And yet there’s strife and tumult in the town, 
Then come, oh! come away, 
Enjoy the charms of May, 
For the robin to the woodland wilds hath flown! 


Let’s go at early morn, 

Where the tender blades of corn, 
Rejoicing in their soil congenial seem, 

And hear the merry thrush 

Sing above the verdant bush, 
A song, inspired by morning’s golden beam. 
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O, come along with me 
Where the zephyrs, moving free, 
Steal the fragrance from the hawthorn as it blooms. 
Let’s go among the fields, 
While Nature smiles and yields 
Fairest landscapes that are breathing rich perfumes. 


See the cowslips in their pride 
Moving down the meadow-side, 
And the primrose of its parent sun’s own hue. 
Lo! the lark is on the wing, 
Blissful chorister of spring, 
Soaring upward with its bosom wet with dew! 


The storm is hushed to-day, 
In the downy lap of May, 
Alas! there’s strife and tumult in the town. 
Then come, oh! come away, 
Enjoy the charming May, 
For the robin to the woodland wilds hath flown! 


May, 1865. 


But it is time to conclude; and I cannot do so more fittingly 
than by giving here what are probably the last lines poor Richard 
ever wrote; for they are dated November, 1886, and were found 


between the leaves of a book in Australia after his death :— 


TO MY YOUNGEST SON. 


Dear Richard, how I long to hear 
Thy voice in this fair hemisphere, 
And long to look once more on thee! 
Thy presence here I feel would be 
To me a source of pure delight, 

To guide thy conduct day or night ; 
And, in this distant clime, a ray 

To cheer me thro’ my life’s dull way. 


This sunny land would yield thee flowers 
And fruits ; and all thy youthful hours, 
My unsophisticated boy, 

Would pass in bliss without alloy. 
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But ah! ’tis but an idle dream— 

The orchards and the gardens teem 
With fruits and flowers, but then the sea 
Too far divides us; constantly 

I see the waves lash into foam,— 

Hear old familiar words from home, 
With voices and unwilling sighs ; 

’Tis then that tears spring to my eyes— 
Tis but a dream! But come what may, 
Improve thy mind, dear boy, each day, 
And let thy every action shine 

Among the good, while youth is thine ; 
Then, wheresoever I may be, 

I still, as now, will cling to thee. 

What matters it how far I roam, 

My heart, dear boy, ’s with thee and home ! 


—>— 


XXII. 


Jobn Daly. 


This writer is said to have emigrated to America many years 
ago; but before crossing the Atlantic he lived for a number of 
years in Blackburn, some of his poems being dated from 118, 
Lower Audley Street. He is mentioned in Billington’s “ Where 
are the Blackburn Poets Gone?’ and also, in complimentary 
terms, in one of the articles contributed by the same writer 
(under the nom-de-plume of “ Jonathan”) to the “ Blackburn 
Standard” in 1883. That Billington’s compliments were not 
undeserved, the following graceful stanzas, I think, amply 
prove :— 

EARLY MEMORIES. 


Gazing on scenes of boyhood, I am dreaming 
Of retrospective days and pleasures spent ; 

When Katie’s sable eyes on me were beaming, 
As last upon yon rural stile we leant. 
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When confidence and love illumed their splendour, 
Gave a celestial sparkle to their glow, 

And brighter made the hawthorn blossoms tender, 
That shed a perfume from their cups of snow. 


How bright the golden pyramids and arches 
Of passing clouds, that shed their lustre gay 
On stately oaks, tall firs, and fringy larches 
Bearing their spiral heights in green array! 
In dreams I see the bower, there love to linger, 
Where oft—when Flora’s voice was on the breeze— 
Was borne the cadence of some woodland singer, 
Chanting the day’s farewell from shades of ease. 


’Twas there we parted, where the ripples ever 
Glide by, as speed all mortal joys away ; 
’Twas there I pressed thy hand, dear maid, to sever 
From thee, the theme of dreams too bright to stay. 
Since then the ocean waves have rolled between us, 
And other strands and shades have met my gaze, 
But none so fair as those which once did screen us— 
Those sweetly linked with those of early days. 


Oft as my barque the crested wave divided, 

That rolled the boundless depths of ocean o’er, 
Methought of early gems in which I prided, 

And the dear haunts and friendships known of yore. 
Though years had swept away each ardent pleasure, 

E’en then, they still could wake a pleasing dream, 
Recall from other days a cherished treasure 

Whose radiant eyes glow with their wonted beam. 


In Richard Rawcliffe’s portion of “ Pebbles fro’ Ribbleside ” 
there is a little poem headed “In Blackburn Park.—To Flora.” 
This was occasioned by a visit paid to the Park by himself and 
a brother-poet,—another “ factory bard”; and was, if I am not 
mistaken, an extempore piece. I am not sure that Daly was Raw- 
cliffe’s companion on that occasion ; but I am inclined to think he 
was. Anyhow, it is certain that Daly alludes to the incident in 
these melodious lines :— 
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THE VOICE OF FLORA. 
(In BLACKBURN PARK.) 


Here in the dell as flowers of May were blowing, 
Spending their incense on the sporting breeze, 
And rippling rivulet, close by, was flowing 
In silvery tinklings ‘neath o’ershadowing trees, 
I stood, list’ning to wild bird’s song, that sweetly 
Borne on the breeze, stole on the enraptured ear— 
When, lo! a Bard who struck the lyre so featly 
Appeared, and meekly sang his ditty near. 


The verdant dell with music then resounded, 
But soon the minstrel’s music died away, 
The last sweet trembling note his lyre had sounded, 
Entrancing me beneath its magic sway. 
Oh ! for the skill and fire thou hast to render 
In flowing verse the themes that oft I see 
When evening wraps in sleep the daisy tender, 
And Luna sheds her mellowed beams o’er me ! 


Tis then that loit’ring lovers, careless, wander 
Around the place where still I hold my throne ; 
Then Passion’s glowing eyes shine out the fonder 
When none intrude upon the lovers lone. 
The harp that cheered me with its notes of gladness 
Bring thou, and sing of scenes by thee held dear ; 
Come when the “ Peggy-White-Throat ” free from sadness 
Pipes out his roundelay for all to hear. 
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XXIII. 


William Whitaker. 


This local writer,—best known, perhaps, by his pen-name, 
“ Aker-Whitt,” (a transposition of his surname, plus an extra 
“t,”)—was a native of Wiswell, near Whalley. 

When I first made his acquaintance, about 1882, he was re- 
siding at No. 40, Greaves-street, Blackburn ; working at his trade 
as a painter; and contributing —as he had done for many years, 
even then—to the columns of the “ Blackburn Times” and other 
Lancashire journals. 

Considering his large literary output, and his long and intimate 
association with Billington, and other Blackburn poets, Whitaker 
appears to have written, or at any rate to have published, com- 
paratively little verse. Moreover, much of the verse which he did 
publish consisted of political and other satires, in the composition 
of which he excelled. He wrote a fair amount of this kind of 
verse for the “ Times” in the late sixties,—the years of Abram’s 
most militant Radicalism,—but, although those political pieces 
show great literary ability, they can scarcely be regarded as suit- 
able for inclusion in such a work as the present. 

I think it would be in or about 1870 that he published the first 
version of the local poem from which are taken the lines first 
quoted in this chapter. The complete poem contained nearly 200 
lines—not far short of an ordinary newspaper column—but, al- 
though I have recently made careful search for this earlier ver- 
sion, I have been unable to find it. My anxiety to re-read the 
original poem arose from a strong impression that it was finer 
than the later version, which appeared in Whitaker’s “ Tewit 
Nook” sketches in 1888, and which is therein stated to have been 
re-written from memory. Failing, however, the original, I was 
glad to rob “Tewit Nook” of the following interesting ex- 
tEACts|; — 


From “RISHTON MOOR AND NORDEN WOOD.” 


It was one February night, 

When I fell in a woeful plight ; 
The social circle and the song 

In Blackburn kept me far too long. 

I needs must trudge a weary space, 
For Harwood was my dwelling-place. 
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I took the way that homeward led, 
When better folks were gone to bed. 
The bell within St. Mary’s tower, 

Had chimed the solemn midnight hour, 
Ere I had pass’d the borough’s bound, 
To find the darkness so profound. 
The Whitebirk sentinel—the lamp— 
The last light of the silent camp— 
Threw me a friendly parting ray 

To cheer me on my lonesome way. 
O’er Rishton Moor the sleety blast 
Full in my face blew fierce and fast ; 
Its fury vented round the form 

Of this poor pilgrim of the storm. 


I girt my loins—took heart of grace, 
And plodded o’er the heath apace; 

I knew the way that I must take 

Was by the shore of Rishton Lake. 

And when I trod its sedgy strand, 

That sea in miniature was grand ; 

Its waters, storm lash’d into wrath, 
Dash’d madly o’er my margin path; 
The rolling waves and angry surf 

Left their white foam upon the turf, 

A moment there I chose to dwell, 

And watch the sea-like billows swell. 
Meanwhile the storm was o’er and past: 
The moon peep’d through the clouds at last 
Her silver crescent’s tender beams 

Fell on the lake in shimmering gleams. 
Then Memory’s retrospective eye 
Reverted to the days gone by, 

When as a boy I came to slide 

When frost congealed these waters wide, 
Until this mimic ocean main 

Became a smooth and glassy plain. 
Long has it been a choice resort 

For skating and for curling sport. 
’Twas here I first tried on my skates, 
To test my skill and tempt the fates. 
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I thought then of that mournful day, 
When youthful throngs—the fair and gay— 
Careered upon its frozen deep, 

With joy awake and care asleep. 

But ah ! Grim Death had laid a snare 
To snatch his victims unaware. 

A crash ! a shriek !—let this suffice— 
Four lives were quenched beneath the ice ! 
And two of them were lovers true, 
Whose nuptial day was near in view ! 
Their loves and lives were so entwined 
One could not well be left behind, 

To part them, even Death was loth, 
He sealed their bond and took them both, 
In death unsevered, may they be 
United in eternity. 

Ah ! who could contemplate that scene 
With heart unmoved and mind serene ? 
Then wild Imagination wrought 

A lurid spell upon my thought ; 

The white foam rolling at my feet 
Became at once a winding sheet ; 

For ghostly Superstition threw 

An eerie glamour o’er the view. 

In that dread hour of solemn night, 
Beneath the pale Moon’s shadowy light, 
I saw drowned corpses, and could trace 
The features of an upturned face. 

A waking dream it was indeed— 

A nightmare of a hideous breed. 

I left the solitary shore, 

And trudged upon my way once more. 
And halted not until I stood 

Within the shades of Norden Wood. 


In Norden Wood, as legends tell, \ 
A hunchback hermit once did dwell: 

A wizard he was said to be, 

But none could tell his pedigree, 

And none could tell his age or name, 

Or when or whence to there he came. 
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All that was well and truly known 
Was that he lived there all alone, 
Secluded in the woody dell. 

His hut was built beside a well; 
But how he did himself maintain 
Is what no mortal can explain, 
Since from mankind he kept aloof, 
And seldom left his lowly roof. 
Belated travellers by night 

Have seen the glimmer of his light. 
But that was in the days of yore, 
According to the country lore, 
Which says the Devil did impart 
To him some dark unholy art. 


But while that theme was in my mind 
I left old Norden Wood behind, 

Then soon I mounted up the ridge 
That brought me on to Lidget Bridge ; 
And then with joy did I espy 

St. Hubert’s spire against the sky. 

I ceased o’er my sad state to brood, 

I felt in no lugubrious mood, 

I even could afford to smile, 

So near my welcome domicile. 


To have copied “ Rishton Moor and Norden Wood” in full 
would have been to deprive ourselves of space for other examples 
of its author’s work; but the complete poem is well worthy of 
perusal, if only for its account of old local customs and super- 
stitions. Most readers, however, will like best its pathetic lines 
on the sad drowning fatality which took place on that sorrowful 
Sunday afternoon in January, 1870. 


Most of Whitaker’s dialect work is to be found in his numerous 
prose sketches ; but here is a solitary example in verse :— 
YON LAD OF EAWRS. 


Eawr Jim wer’ th’ blithest lad 7’ th’ teawn 
Afoor last Kesmas time ; 
Sin’ then he’s seemed to wither deawn 
I’ th’ mornin’ of his prime. 
‘ 
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He then wer’ rooasy, brisk, an’ steawt, 
Bud neaw he’s pale an’ thin ; 

His clooas, as wanted lettin’ eawt, 
Neaw wants some tekkin in. 


Next month he’ll make up twenty-one, 
An’ aw s’ be preawd to see 

Mi lad come eawt a gradely mon, 
Nod like one beawn to dee. 

He used to crack a funny jooak, 
An’ sing a merry stave; 

Bud neaw he seldom speyks to fooak— 
He’s solemn as a grave. 


He use’ to hev an appetite 
For owt i’ th’ shape o’ meyt ; 

Bud neaw it’s nau’but just a bite 
O’ some’at nice he’ll eyt. 

He ceawrs an’ nibbles at his nails, 
An’: looks soa lost i’ thowt, 

An’ when aw ax him whod he ails, 
He says, “ Nowt, mother, nowt.” 


Bud then aw know he'll nod complain 
Soa long as he con bide; 

An’ still aw know th’ poor lad’s 7?’ pain 
As lies somewheer inside. 

He’s nod consumptive, aw’ll be beawnd, 
For he’s noa cough, nod he— 

He’s off a breed ’ad’s just as seawnd 
An’ healthy as con be. 


Id’s nod his wark as troubles him 
An’ meks him sigh soa deep— 


Bad weft nor twist ne’er caused eawr Jim 


To looas a wink o’ sleep. 


Some weyvers ged powfagg’d, noa deawt, 


Wi’ nasty, powsy wark, 
Bud weyvin’ ne’er puts him abeawt, 
He’s awlus up to th’ mark. 
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We'd best co’ th’ doctor in—aw’m sure 
He'll try his best o° skill ; 
If yon poor lad he'll nau’but cure 
Aw’'ll ne’er begrudge his bill. 
Id’s hard to see him waste away— 
Eawr own dear flesh an’ blood— 
Though mony a time aw’ve heeard tha say 
As physic does noa good. 


Neaw, Sally, dorn’d thee fret thysel’ 
Sooa mitch abeawt eawr Jim; 
As weel as th’ doctor aw con tell 
Wod’s put him eawt o’ trim. 
He’s under th’ spell o some young witch— 
- He feels id deep an’ keen; 
Hoo’s gan his heartstrings sitch a twitch 
Bi th’ magic of her e’en. 


Aye ! thad’s his ailment, aw’ll engage 
He’s lovestruck is yon lad; 

When aw wur just abeawt his age 
Tha med ma feel as bad. 

Bud aw pluck’d up, tha knows, mi lass, 
An’ towd tha like a mon; 

An’ tha wer nooather steel nor brass, 
Eawr hearts soon fused i’ one. 


If he'll pluck up an’ goa hissel’ 
An’ cooart her i’ th’ reet way, 

Tha’ll see him soon come eawt o’ th’ shell, 
Soa bloomin’ breet, an’ gay. 

He’s th’ only one—if truth wer known— 
As hoo’d trust wi’ her heart ; 

But if th’ lad wants her for his own 
He'll hev to play his part. 


Our third selection, like the first, is taken from “ Tewit Nook,” 
where it is sung, in response to a demand for a song “ wi’ a rivin’ 


chorus,” by a merry fellow named Joe, who introduces it as 
follows :— 


J 
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“Aw’ll give yo’ one wi’ a chorus double-jointed—a chorus wi’ 
a vengeance. . . . . It’s noather gradely comic nor senti- 
mental; bud id’s a sneezer. . . . . Aw reckon id’s a skit 
on an owd schoo’ maister as doesn’d live i’ this part o’ th’ country 
neaw.” 


PETER PEDANT, PEDAGOGUE, 
Or “WorpDs TO THAT EFFECT.” 


My first young love was Adaline, 
A lovely maid romantic ; 

I called her my sweet heroine, 
Until she drove me frantic. 

I told her how my passion glow’d, 
And filled my soul with rapture ; 

But she no smile on me bestow’d, 
Her heart I fail’d to capture. 


But scornfully she said to me, 
“Mad youth ! impetuosity 
Denotes your love’s precosity. 

I do not like audacity, 

So cease your pertinacity,” 

Or words to that effect, said she. 


My second flame was Caroline, 
I deem’d her quite perfection. 
I called her everything divine, 
And dreamt not of rejection, 
Until I craved a fervent kiss 
Of sweet celestial flavour— 
A seal of love—a pledge of bliss— 
A token of her favour. 


Then sneeringly she said to me: 
“Young man, your great verbosity 
Will drive me to ferocity ; 

I do not like loquacity, 

And you’ve too much mendacity ;” 
Or words to that effect, said she. 
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My next was blooming Geraldine, 
Who had such witching glances, 

I called her bright, soul-star benign, 
And such poetic fancies. 

I told her that my heart was true, 
With her I’d feel contented. 

Alas ! how vainly did I sue— 
My offers she resented. 


And peevishly she said to me: 
“Poor man ! your grand pomposity 
Is quite a curiosity. 

Wait till my perspicacity 

Can pierce your dull opacity ;” 

Or words to that effect, said she. 


I next went courting Betsy Jane, 
With sentimental notions ; 

She seemed to think me quite insane 
When speaking my emotions. 

I told her coolly I admired 
Her nose—her main attraction, 

And that I would, if she desired, 
Take matrimonial action. 


But shrewishly she said to me: 
“Old man, your cold callosity 
In me finds reciprocity ; 

You have not the sagacity 

To hide your own rapacity ;” 

Or words to that effect, said she. 


At last I went to Martha Bee, 
An old maid rather faded. 

I said I meant to wed if she 
Would only be persuaded. 

She was both fat and forty-five— 
Had lived for years in clover ; 
Right thriftily she’d stored her hive 

Until her prime was over. 
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So cheeringly she said to me: 
“Good man, your luminosity 
Allays my animosity, 

But I'll show my pugnacity 

If you evince voracity ;” 

Or words to that effect, said she. 


Now Martha’s hoarded store of pelf 
Brought many marriage offers ; 

She shrewdly judged ’twas not herself 
They courted, but her coffers. 

But as for me, well, she could see 
I had no eye to money, 

Although I thought the busy bee 
Was better for the honey. 


But cordially she said to me: 
“Your impecuniosity 

I’ll meet with generosity, 

While you maintain veracity, 
And cling with firm tenacity ;” 
Or words to that effect, said she. 


Thus fortune favoured me at last, 
So oft the sport of Cupid, 
Life’s stream, so ruffled in the past, 
Now flows calm and pellucid. 
For Destiny decreed the plan 
That we two should be married, 
As Martha says, I’m just the man 
For whom she single tarried. 


Now frequently she says to me: 
“Dear John, your ponderosity 
Decreases your velocity ; 

But keep up your vivacity ; 
You're in the right capacity ;” 
Or words to that effect, says she. 
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XXIV. 


James Chadburn. 


The reverend gentleman whose name heads this chapter was 
born in -King-street, Blackburn, on May 18th, 1839. His father 
was a provision merchant (chiefly wholesale) ; and, after leaving 
King-street, the family carried on business at 28, Darwen-street ; 
“residing,” as our poet puts it, “above their business premises, 
as was the good custom of fifty years ago.” 

“We had,” he continues, “a large warehouse behind, reached 
by an entry from Darwen-street—an entry which divided our pre- 
mises from next door, and which I have no doubt still exists. 
I believe Mr. Waring, tailor, followed us.” 

Being desirous of entering the Nonconformist ministry, James 
Chadburn left home, in 1861, for Airedale College, into which 
institution he entered after a successful examination in Latin, 
Greek, and Mathematics. He settled in Middlesborough-on-Tees, 
in his first pastorate, in 1866. He married, in 1868, the daughter 
of G. G. Tetley, Esq., J.P. In 1871 he was called to succeed 
Dr. George Smith at Trinity Chapel, Poplar, one of the most 
important London churches ; and for eighteen years was in the 
forefront of Metropolitan Nonconformity. Owing to the failure 
of Mrs. Chadburn’s health, he resigned his pastorate at Poplar, 
and removed to Sutton, Surrey, where he is now living in retire- 
ment. 

The three early poems which first follow,—along with others 
published in the Blackburn journals between 1857 and 1861,— 
were written over a nom-de-plume, and it is probable that with- 
out the assistance of my friend Mr. Henry Yates—an early com- 
panion of Mr. Chadburn—TI should never have identified their 
author :— 

IN MEMORIAM. 


How fair a thing is Friendship ! and how sweet 
And holy on mankind its influence ! 
How varied are its virtues !| how replete 
With good its every form ! As the night-trance 
Of Earth is broken by the bright sun-glance 
Of glorious morn, when robed in light 
He walks the heavens, so Friendship’s dawn at once 
Doth glorify: and gladden much which might 
Have lain for ever hid in uncongenial night. 
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Not maiden May, when with her sire the Sun 
All regally she rides the radiant heaven 
And flingeth flowers the blooming earth upon, 
That laughs with joy—nor June, to whom is given 
The riper beauties of the Spring—nor even 
Old Autumn, with his long and stilly nights 
And glorious sunsets, when through glory-riven 
Clouds Sol’s rays beam—nor Winter’s cope of lights 
Can vie with Friendship’s form or yield the same delights. 


In what bright colours memory doth paint 
The face of ONE now living with the dead ; 
Her high and noble forehead marked by faint 
Traces of Care’s dull carriage-wheels—(’twas said 
That Life and Sorrow at her birth were wed)— 
Her dark hair tinged with grey, as Night’s clouds are 
Ere Morn doth tread the hilltops; Time had made 
Her bright eyes dim, as distance doth a star ; 
But her pure soul defied Misfortune’s hand to mar. 


That was and zs possessed of youth eternal, 
Dispensing good to each and all around 
From stores infinite as the might supernal 
That placed her here, making it holy ground 
Whereon she stood. The friendless ever found 
A helping hand and counsel wise and good ; 
And though her only monument’s a mound 
Of earth, yet many a spot in memory’s wood 
Will be a pilgrim-shrine to suffering’s brotherhood. 


For she was ever generous and kind, 
“ And guileless beyond Hope’s imagining ” ; 
And ’twas for that all loved her, that her mind 
Was young and fresh as daisy-dappled Spring. 
At her approach dark Sorrow took the wing, 
And life regained its freshness ;—its lost charm ; 
And Joy and Gladness formed a fairy-ring 
Around her loved ones, where, secure from harm, 
No more had they to fear dark Ruin’s dread alarm. 
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Shade of my friend, if ever thou dost hover 
Near me to mark thy favourite’s weal or woe— 
If by God-gifted power thou dost discover 
My thoughts, my aspirations, dreams, I know 
‘Thou wilt commend, for thou the seed didst sow. 
First taught by thee, I hoped to scale Time’s tower 
And boldly laugh at Death’s destroying blow, 
And fight my way to Fame’s star-studded bower, 
Where I might sit serene above the storms that lower. 


Though these were but the transient dreams of youth, 
And I have found life a reality, 
Yet I do love to think of then, when Truth 
And Joy and Innocence (earth’s Trinity) 
Were all I knew, and them combined in thee. 
But thou art not, and I am now alone, 
And I will hang my harp upon a tree 
Above thy grave, where it will sigh a tone 
That speaks of one well loved, although the name’s unknown. 


’'D RATHER HOLD THAT MEN ARE TRUE. 


I’d rather hold that men are true, 
And suffer from their cold deceiving, 

Than have that dreary creed of thine— 
An universal disbelieving. 


I’d rather weep a thousand woes, 

From man’s unfaith or woman’s folly, 
Than have the surly consciousness 

Of an escape through doubting wholly. 


Td rather from a youth of trust 
Inherit hours of bitter rueing, 
Than, like to thee, have none of love 
Lest hope should be my heart’s undoing. 


I’d rather join my brother man, 

And aid him in his onward moving, 
Than dwell aloof in selfishness, 

And live unloved and die unloving. 
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Lay her where the sunbeams rest, 
Longest on earth’s mother-breast ; 
Let no lettered tombstone tell 

Of the worth we know too well ; 
O’er her raise a simple mound 
With wild daisies blowing round ; 
And the flowers shall truly speak 
Meanings we should vainly seek. 


And we, bending at His throne, 
God’s omniscient goodness own, 
Who hath given and taken from 
Us, unto her rightful home, 
One we vainly sought to hold 
With us in a loving fold,— 
And pray we for equal faith 

To companion us in death. 


I deeply regret that I possess no complete copy of Mr. Chad- 
burn’s “ Death of Cromwell,” which I have often heard mentioned 
as one of the best of his early efforts. I have some extracts from 
it; but they were selected by a hostile and biassed critic; and 
therefore cannot be trusted to give a just idea of the merits of 
the entire poem. And now that I have obtained its author’s ad- 
dress,—literally at the last moment, and after enquiries extending 
over three years,—I learn that the manuscript volume, containing 
both his earlier and later poems, cannot now be found. This 
losing of manuscripts, which seems quite common among our 
Blackburn poets, may be a sign of a healthy freedom from 
egotism, on the part of the writers; but it is extremely unfortu- 
nate from a literary point of view: since we know for certain 
that many noble poems have perished in this way. 


The poems next given have been written out for me, from 
memory, by their venerable author; and I am sure that all true 
lovers of poesy will be glad that he has been able thus to recall 


them :— 
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THE WOODLAND SPIRIT. 


I stood within a woodland glen, ere Summer’s days were flown ; 

With thoughts subdued by solitude to a sadly sober tone. 

The sheltering shade upon me fell, like a father’s benison ; 

And L[ blessed the cause that gave repose from the ardent gazing 
sun. 


When yellow Autumn’s ripening hand had touched the corn with 
gold, 

Again I stood within the wood, beneath my friend of old. 

But rude winds stole his leaves away, while seeming to caress ; 

And along the slopes they lay like hopes withered by slow distress. 


I said, when surly Winter came, “ The tree is now no more: 

Its day is passed ; for the icy blast has pierced it to the core.” — 
When verdant Spring had come again to glorify the field, 
Entranced I saw each agéd bough with bursting green buds filled. 


And I spake, in the fulness of my joy, aloud in that silent glen, 

“ Full braver art thou, good tree, I trow, than the boastful hearts 
of men. 

Spring’s rushing flood, hot Summer’s drought, red Autumn’s thun- 
der-cloud, 

And Winter’s blast have over-passed ; yet thou art here unbowed. 


“ And I will learn from thee to live through trouble’s trying hour, 

Till Winter bring the verdant Spring, with sheen and shade and 
shower.” 

Then, low as a rivulet’s murmuring, replied a voice to me,— 

“Thou hast read aright my teaching: write my silent homily.” 


MAUD. 


As I have heard a clear melodious voice 
Blend with an instrument so perfectly 

That when the voice began and trumpet ceased 
You could not say ; 


Or as within a level line of light 

The red and blue and green commingle so 
Harmoniously that the result is seen 

A colourless pure glow: 
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So chords my mind with thine, thou sweetest one ! 
So interfused my feelings, hopes, and thought 
With thine, and our two lives to unity 
Rounded and wrought. 


LIFE. 
There is a nobler and a truer life 
Than this we keep by breathing ; ’tis 
Deeper ; and holier in its mysteries. 


Grander ; a perfect power incarnate 
Mighty as Summer, silent as light, and 
Guided harmoniously by God’s own hand. 


And with its inspiration men have built 
Their days into a monument, and given 
To earth, the immortality of Heaven. 


SONNET. 
Dear Friend, perhaps when you are far away 
In your new home built under other skies ; 
And I sit here with slowly darkening eyes 
And failing heart ; the memory of some day 
Out of the days that we have spent together 
Will spring to life; and you may tread again 
Say Norfolk’s sands, in June’s trancendent weather, 
Lifting your lips to mine in love’s sweet pain. 
Or in the gloaming of another May 
Some twentieth evening, you'll kneel down and say 
“My soul with his once went to Heaven this day.” 
And I shall hear you o’er the wind-swept seas ; 
Catch your low murmur in the evening breeze, 
And my rapt soul will fill with perfect peace. 


THE, POETS SCALE: 


In the deep and solemn night, 
When the dark was over all, 

I heard a voice say “ Write,” 
And felt the poet’s call. 

Then I, “ Men heed me not, 
Or mock my lay with scorn ; 


For well they know, I wot, 
That I am lowly born.” 
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But the spirit spake again, 
Bidding me look abroad 
On the earth, athirst for rain 

Crying aloud to God. 


Then pointed to a bank 
Of clouds together driven, 
And soon the dry earth drank 
The blesséd rain of Heaven. 


And the spirit spake again, 

“The sun was born of Heaven, 
But the lowly earth the rain 

Unto the sky hath given.” 


And I knew the meaning meant, 
And could not now refrain 
From making covenant 
To speak its’thoughts to men. 


For I felt a poet’s call 

Like God’s election came 
To every child of thrall 

That felt the inherent flame. 


And I sware to keep my heart 
From all unholy thought, 
So my life might be a part 
Of whatsoe’er I wrote. 


And I sware to hate all wrong 
And aid the holy right, 
And leave to men in song 
A legacy of light. 


And when a song has sprung 
Like a flame from out my heart, 
At the hearing of a wrong, 
Or the healing of a smart, 


Or the winning of a fight, 

When the brave had yielded hope ; 
Then I know the spirit bright 

From beyond the starry cope. 


Roserr WM. THOM. JOHN BaARon, 


ees | 


JAMES WALKDEN. Wo. BILLINGTON. 
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XXV. 


Ibenry Dates. 


In the “ Poets’ Corner” of the “ Darwen News,” on May 24th, 
1890, there appeared a Lancashire dialect poem, the author of 
which was stated to be unknown. On the previous Monday even- 
ing, according to the Editor’s introductory note, this poem had 
been given, as a reading, by Mr. Joshua Williamson, at a meeting 
of the Darwen Literary Society ; and the reader—himself a true 
poet and an accomplished scholar—had compared the piece very 
favourably with a well-known song, on a similar subject, by Ed- 
win Waugh. It was subsequently discovered that the verses thus 
read were the work of Mr. Henry Yates, of Blackburn, and that 
they had been originally published in the “ Blackburn Times ” so 
far back as 1877. They were entitled :— 


STOP AT HOOAM TO-NEET. 


It’s thirty yer this varra day 
Sin’ thee an’ me wur wed ; 
An’ wod a thirty yer it’s seemed ! 
An’ wod a life we’ve led ! 
Come, lad, just draw thi cheor up, do, 
An’ rest thi weary feet ; 
Let’s hev a bit o gradely talk, 
An’ stop at hooam to-neet. 


Come, hang thi cap up; shut thad door, 
An’ smook thi pipe wi’ me; 
An’ led me try if aw con smook 
An’ look as nice as thee. 
Aw’m geddin owder neaw, theaw knows ; 
Mi e’en are woss for seet ; ‘ 
Aw want a bit o’ comfort, lad ; 
Just stop at hooam to-neet. 


Neaw, come, aw know tha hesn’d lost 
Thi owd an’ comely ways ; 

They’re nobbut covered o’er wi’ th’ dirt 
O’ these unchristian days ; 
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Thi heart’s as good as e’er id wor, 
Tho’ mine is nod as leet, 

But theaw con mek id leeter, mon ; 
Just stop at hooam to-neet. 


Aw know aw’ve often moithered thee 
Wi this lung tongue o’ mine ; 
Aw’ve preyched an’ swaggered o’ mi breed, 
An’ skitted thee an’ thine ; 
But, then, it’s o for want o’ thowt— 
Aw’m t’ silliest wife i’ t’ street, 
But t’ silliest wife con mend a bit ; 
Will t’ stop at hooam to-neet ? 


Fooak’s nooan so long to live, nor nowt, 
They needn’t be so queer ; 

Life’s nobbut like a sunshine sheawer, 
Wi t’ breetness here an’ theer ; 

An’ tho’ we've sin a deol o’ t’ gloom, 
An’ time’s nod passed so sweet, 

We ’s happen hev a bit moor sun ; 
Just stop at hooam to-neet. 


Aw’re lookin’ t’ drawers up yesterday 
For summat nice to read, 

An’ aw fun’ thad book tha bowt for Sal, 
Just t’ week befoor id dee’d. 

Aw cried to think o’ them past times, 
Till t’ book wur soppin’ weet ; 

Aw’ve herdly getten o’er id yet; 
Just stop at hooam to-neet. 


Aw’ll do mi share, if tha’ll do thine, 
Tor’t mekkin th’ owd hooam seem 
Like wod id wor when we wer wed— 
When we wer young an’ weam. 
Aw’ve brewed this week, too, does ta know ? 

An’ t’ pewter pint’s as breet 
As ever mornin’ wor ? May; 
So stop at hooam to-neet. 
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An’ fro this time let thee an’ me 
Booath tug an’ poo one way ; 

For foin’ eawt brings noather milk 
Nor sugar for eawr tay. 

We cornd do mich, cornd thee an’ me, 
But we con do what’s reet ; 

An’ theaw shall mek t’ beginnin’, lad, 
Do stop at hooam to-neet. 


“These verses no doubt reflect the sentiments of many a wife 
in our own town,” wrote the Darwen editor in 1890. Aye; and 
not only in Darwen, and in Blackburn, but in every town and 
village throughout Lancashire, is there many a weary heart whose 
sorrow they express, and many a home which the lesson they teach 
is able to make brighter. 


“We always may be what we might have been,” 


sang sweet Adelaide Procter; and this consoling and inspiring 
truth underlies every stanza of “Stop at Hooam To-neet,” and 
lifts it,—notwithstanding its homely and humble garb,—to a 
place among those true and living poems which appeal to every 
heart. 

Turn we now to a still humbler, but very characteristic Lanca 
shire piece, entitled— 


NEVER MIND ’EM. 


Never heed wod foos may say, 
Fate will find ’em 

Tumblin’ o’er thersels some day— 
Never mind ’em. 

Never grieve an’ add to trouble, 

Id but meks yo’r sorrows double ; 

Every path’s id share o’ stubble— 
Never mind ’em. 


T’ dirt as nasty fooak will throw 
Does but blind ’em. 

If fops to-day are “all the go,” 
Never mind ’em. 

Honest fooak con ged ther own; 

Fruit will grow if t’ seed be sown: 

Winter storms are soon med known— 
Never mind ’em. 
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If yor sheaves are scattered loce, 
Set to an’ bind ’em. 

Rooks an’ enemies are foce, 
Never mind ’em. 

Gether o yo’r harvest in, 

Werk an’ dunnot mek a din; 

An’ if yo’r nebbers skit an’ grin, 
Never mind ’em. 


Werk yo’r contracts eawt like men 
If yo’ve signed ’em. 
If yo loyse bi th’ jobs, wod then ? 
Never mind ’em. 
Werk for t’ best, for t’ best is sure, 
Whether yo werk for t’ rich or poor; 
An’ if misfortunes knock at th’ door, 
Never mind ’em. 


There you have a bit of Lancashire philosophy to which down- 
right old “ Dicky” Hacking would have heartily subscribed ; 
though it is to be feared that there are very few left, in these 
days, who care to “ work their contracts out like men” in the face 
of monetary loss. 


Here is a fine portrait of a good old hand-loom weaver, and 
generally “handy man,” known as :— 


OWD PETER. 


Owd Peter wer a gradely mon, 
As ever breathed a pray’r; 

His record stood abeawt Az, 
For wod wer reet an’ square. 

An’ tho’ he’re noan a scholar, mich, 
Nor blest wi’ world-wide fame, 
He’re moore content than ony sich 

Wi handles to ther name. 


He put his picks in straight an’ fair, 
An’ ne’er his duty shirk’d ; 

No mooter fell to Peter’s share 
Fro’ ony sooart he werk’d. 
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Th’, owd putter-eawt could trust him weel, 
An’ when t’ brisk times wer gone, 

Peter could use his troddle heel, 
An’ mek a potterin’-on. 


His heyd wer full o’ wise owd saws, 
As med fooak wonder oft ; 

He’d back eawt o th’ Diviner laws 
Till every heart felt soft. 

He’d simples, cordials, balsams, gums, 
For every ailment sent, 

An’ fooak forgeet ther brittle thrums, 
Wherever Peter went. 


He med fooak’s wills an’ gave advice, 
To keep ’em eawt o law ; 

He’d draw a tooth, an’ just as nice, 
He'd draw a plan an’ o. 

An’ tho’ some sleighters co’d him numb, 
He allus leet ’em see, 

They med mistakes wi’ t’ rule o’ thumb, 
But ne’er wi’ t’ Rule o’ Three. 


He’d toffy, nicknamed Swaggerin’ Dick, 
For th’ lads to race up th’ hill; 

He’d cheesecakes (kussins) rare an’ thick, 
For t’ wenches’ sweet goodwill. 

He'd maxims good for t’ gradely poor— 
Directions wod to do— 

But he never sent ’em fro’ his door 
Beawt fillin’ t’ meyl-bags, too. 


But t’ other day they frill’d him up, 
Th’ fost time sin’ he wer wed ; 
An’ yesterday they hill’d him up, 
I’ th’ churchyard’s narrow bed ; 
An’ tho’ he’s doffed his weel-worn shoon, 
Beawt Fashion’s empty din; 
We know his namesake up aboon 
Hes ta’en owd Peter in. 


But Henry Yates is something more than a writer of homely 


and heart-touching dialect— 
) 
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“ As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic 
ryhme ” ; 
and our author has produced in this latter department, love lyrics 
and other sweet songs, which are models of chaste and scholarly 
English. Take, for instance, these beautiful stanzas— 


ONLY FOR THEE. 


Only for thee, when life was young, 
Did I, when dark clouds crossed my path, 
So fiercely battle with my wrath, 

And write for thee my first brief song. 


That song, though commonplace and coy, 
Will aye remain ornate and grand, 
And through my life go hand in hand 

With that which doth not brook alloy. 


Only for thee, in Spring-time, too,— 
That thou wert happy in its birth, 
My soul leaped high in joyous mirth, 

As blue-eyed Summer came in view. 


The memories of all those Springs,— 
The balm upon my heart and thine, 
Will bring us rest at last divine, 

Away from evanescent things. 


Only for thee, in Summer’s noon, 
When Nature in her pulseless rest, 
And all within her bounds seemed blest, 
Did I demur, so great the boon. 


Thine influence is pure as aye,— 

The Summer sun just as of old 

Gilds Nature with her shimmering gold, 
In Flowers’ great resurrection day. 


Only for thee, when all the flowers 
Lay drooping on their slender stems,— 
In Autumn’s time like fragile gems,— 
I wept to see thy ruined bowers. 


, 
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Those bowers are sending forth to-day 
Their crocus buds and daffodils ; 
Just as of old the robin trills, 

As if thou wert not far away. 


Only for thee, in Winter’s frost 
On Hope’s fair castellated steep, 
I gazed, and saw a world asleep, 
And thee to earth for ever lost. 


The sereness of that hoary time, 
Hath left its impress on my heart ; 
And day by day I feel the smart, 

As if to love thee were a crime. 


O, memory of an age of bliss ! 
O hope that lent its blessed hues: 
O, life whose frailty still pursues 
The long-ago, and lives in this ! 


Once more, for thee, I turn my face * 
From darkness to the light of life ; 
And gather from this weary strife 

That Morning cometh on apace. 


For thee, to the remotest day, 
My song will praise, my prayer shall be; 
Until this throbbing spirit, free, 

Shall find thee near or far away. 


The calm thou knowest I shall feel,— 
The rest vouchsafed to thee, I know, 
Will pass in time to me; and so 

My prayer is answered while I kneel. 


“Very beautiful, but a trifle vague,” was the remark of a friend 
to whom I read “Only for Thee” some months ago. Yes; but 
these personal utterances of the heart’s most sacred affections are 
always “vague” in certain passages, and intentionally so: there 
would be a kind of indelicacy about them if they were otherwise. 
No such objection can possibly be made to this lyric on the golden 
month of :— 
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O wedded June ! 
What hearts in tune, 
Under thy scented mantle lie ! 
What poets made, 
"Neath thy green shade ; 
Born just for thee, and then to die ! 


O June, so rare, 
Thy bosom fair, 
Makes old men young, and young men old ; 
And each, of course, 
Shouts ’till he’s hoarse— 
“Awake ! The earth is turned to gold !” 


O June, so blest ! 
O June, caressed 
By suns, and stars, and flowers so sweet ; 
Why live to-day, 
i Then fade away ; 
Leaving such fragrance at our feet ? 


O June of sighs, 
What passion lies 
Under thy pulseless, ardent heat ! 
Love cannot tire, 
When all aspire 
To be disciples at thy feet ! 


O June so brief, 
Man’s fond belief 
That everything is good and great 
Is born of thee. 
Why dost thou flee ? 
Art thou not proud of thine estate ? 


O June, to thee 
Our prayer shall be,— 
That thou our hearts wilt aye atune. 
The stamp of God 
Is on thy sod, 
O roseate month, O lovely June ! 


. 
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Before concluding our study of Henry Yates’s poetry, we may 
as well give here,—like a speech in the midst of a concert,—-a 
brief account of his career. Like Edwin Waugh, Henry Yates is 
a moorland minstrel ; for he was born, on February 17th, 1841, 
at the Summit, beyond Littleborough, under the shadow of Black- 
stone Edge, where his father,—Henry Yates the elder,—was en- 
gaged on the Summit railway tunnel. From the Summit our poet 
was taken, while very young, to the top of Cranberry Moss: his 
father becoming chief centre-setter for the Spring Vale or Sough 
tunnel. On the completion of this tunnel, Henry the elder be- 
came first a stoker and then a locomotive driver on the railway, 
and in the latter capacity formed a strong friendship with Joseph 
Markland, George Stephenson’s contemporary and friend. 


In 1848 the Yates’s removed to Blackburn, to a new house in 
Fox-street, which street was then part of the old Town’s Moor. 
Young Henry was immediately sent to the Nova Scotia British 
School, where he got the groundwork of a very useful education. 
At that school he passed under a succession of masters, the most 
painstaking and sympathetic of whom, he says, was Mr. John 
Handley. Henry also attended a night school, kept by a Mr. 
Littleton, of the old Baptist Chapel at Islington. 


On the death of the poet’s mother, in 1856, the family removed 
to one of the first houses built in Islington fields. Here the youth- 
ful author’s first poems were written, and that they were also read 
is evident from the fact that his neighbours,—familiar, like true 
Blackburnians, with the time-honoured name of Bard,—bestowed 
upon their own young singer the title of “ Bard of Islington.” 
Our author soon became acquainted with James Chadburn, Wil- 
liam A. Abram, George and Robert Abram, and Jesse Slater,— 
all of the old Literary Club in Fleming Square. Becoming an 
honorary member of this club, Yates contributed occasionally to 
its manuscript magazine, which was entitled “The Blackburn 
Literary Club Magazine,” and of which several bound volumes 
were at one time carefully preserved. 


Mr. Yates next began to write for Ernest King, in the “ Black- 
burn Weekly Times.” About this time John Critchley Prince was 
in Blackburn, and he almost monopolised the “ poets’ corner” 
of the newspaper: even Billington being often “crushed out.” 
“The Darkest Hour,” one of Prince’s most cheering lyrics, was 
originally published in the “ Blackburn Weekly Times.” 
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While Ernest King was absorbed in politxs, W. A. Abram 
supervised the “ poets’ corner,’ in which Richard Rawcliffe 
(“Giles Catchup ”) soon found a place. Rawcliffe’s coming to 
Blackburn led to a friendship between him and Yates which was 
only interrupted by the former’s death on the 11th of December, 
1886. The word “interrupted” is here used advisedly, in view 
of the following beautiful stanzas written by Yates since that 
date :—- 


WHEN WE MEET AGAIN. 


When we meet again, old friend, 
What shall I say to thee >— 
How wilt thou frame thy loving lips 
In what thou say’st to me ? 
Shall I hold thy hand, 
In the glorious land, 
When we meet again ? 


When we meet again, dear friend, 
Will thy lyre be still in tune ? 
Will it waken the echoes of the spheres, 
As it did in the olden June ? 
Shall our lyres make chords, 
And our hearts make words, 
When we meet again ? 


When we meet again, tried friend, 
Will it be in groves of flowers, 
Such as blest our young lives many times, 
In the well-remembered hours ? 
Shall we pass them by, 
With the old-time sigh— 
When we meet again ? 


When we meet again, my friend, 
Will the sun-swathed purple hills 
Be too steep to climb with our toilworn feet, 
Will our frames be cold to thrills ? 
Will the way be fair, 
In the ambient air, 
When we meet again ? 
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When we meet, O friend of youth— 
Will the songs of other days 
Be the link to bind our souls again— 
Will they form our grateful praise ? 
Shall we discord hate 
In our high estate, 
When we meet again ?. 


“Twill be always spring-time there : 
When we meet we may not guess 
At the poor on earth who, stifling, die, 

Nor their wintry wilderness. 
We shall tread through dew, 
And our youth renew, 
When we meet again. 


And our meeting, face to face, 
Assurance deep will take 
That never again thro’ ages long, 
Shall we part for His dear sake. 
We shall never weep, 
We shall need no sleep 
When we meet again. 


Mr. W. A. Abram had a high opinion of this poem, as indeed 
he had of many of Yates’s lyrical productions. 


To return to the days of Ernest King: When that energetic 
editor called John Walker from the factory, and started him on 
his journalistic career, he proffered to rend a similar service to 
Henry Yates. But, alas ! our author had to decline the offer on 
account of partial deafness: his right ear having been left almost 
totally useless by fever. This difficulty of hearing has much im- 
peded his progress ; and is one of the causes of his having had to 
continue his early employment as a weaver through the greater 
part of his life. 

In addition to their poems, Henry Yates and “ Giles Catchup ” 
contributed to the “ Blackburn Times,” in its early days, many 
Lancashire sketches. These appeared alternately week by week, 
and were very popular. Mr. Yates has also contributed to the 
“ Preston Guardian,” “ Preston Chronicle,” “ Preston Herald,” 
“ Ben Brierley’s Journal,” “Cassell’s Saturday Journal,” “ Dar- 
wen News,” and some other publications, including those of 
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Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons. Since March, 1893, Mr. Yates 
has also been a contributor to the “ Blackburn Weekly Standard 
and Express,” among his articles for that journal being a twelve- 
months’ series of sketches, entitled “ Sparks fro’ th’ Hob End”; 
an illustrated series of papers on “ Halls and Residences in and 
near Blackburn”; and a weekly column of dialect verse and 
prose under the pen-name of “ Tansy Tuft.” Several of his lyrics 
have been successfully set to music by Mr. George Barton. Two 
of them—“ Hope’s Shatter’d Idol,” and “When Spring Flies 
O’er ”—were sung at a musical evening at the Blackburn Tech- 
nical School about two years ago; every song given on that occa- 
sion being the work of a local writer, and composer. 


Mr. Yates has several times spoken to the present writer, with 
more than ordinary gratitude, of the kindness of one of his 
former employers, Mr. Alderman Henry Harrison, President of 
the Blackburn Chamber of Commerce, who has often befriended 
him, and has given him many excellent books. 


At sixty one years of age, Henry Yates, after a life which has 
had its full share of toil and sorrow, is still full of hope. 
Listen to— 


A POET’S REVERIE. 


Calmly I sit within a shade of bliss, 
The music of blest voices coming thro’ 
The glorious intertwining of the leaves, 
As only children’s and birds’ songs can do; 
And I am happy there is still some joy,— 
And I am happy there is yet a theme— 
A link to bind the poet to the child, 
Making our world so like a fairy dream. 


Now looking back thro’ mists of many years, 
I hear the anthem, and the organ swells ; 
While o’er the brook and up the old stile-path, 
Comes the faint melody of distant bells. 
I see the homestead and the quaint old church ; 
And the old valley where the waters wind— 
A fiery sunset settling over all, 
Then a soft flood of amber light behind. 
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What if the heart’s emotions have been spurned ? 
What if the tears have fallen very fast ? 
The embers of dead loves are blown away, 
The fires are quenched, and there is peace at last. 
An hour of weeping, and the time goes by, 
And man his one life’s lesson humbly learns ; 
The while there cometh on the wings of time 
The golden age for which the spirit yearns. 


Patiently sitting in my calm retreat, 
I turn me to the rising of the sun; 
Watching and waiting the approaching hour, 
When the last sand in life’s glass shall be run. 
So let me linger, hopefully and true ; 
For while sweet spirits beckon o’er the tide, 
The future hath no terrors for the bard ; 
For Hope is mine, and Hope is glorified ! 


Nor has our poet lost, in his advancing years, any of his old 
ardour in the pursuit of — 
WISDOM. 


At fifteen, aw thowt aw wer wise; 
At twenty, ther wer nooan ’at could teych me, 
An’ aw danced, an’ wer glad, 
Aw could lick mi own dad, 
An’ who could expect then to reych me ? 
Aw threw eawt advice reet an’ left— 
Ther wer nowt but one mortal then livin’ 
As could teych, do yo’ see, 
An’ thad mortal wer me— 
Aw wer sure mi advice wer wo'th givin’. 


At thirty, aw bended a bit, 
An’ alleawed ’at mi feyther could reoson ; 
He’d once or twice shown, 
He could just howd his own, 
An’ gain a bit, too, in a seoson ; 
But mi dad hed an owd-fashioned way, 
IT’ clearin’ his heels o’er a barrier, 
Till aw owned up wy pride, 
Ther wer sense on his side, 
An’ whoever wur th’ hare, he wer th’ harrier. 
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At forty, aw poo’d in a lot, 
For aw felt like a bit of a bigot ; 
Mi dad’s native sense, 
Med me feel dull an’ dense, 
When he turned on his learned owd spigott, 
Then aw learned heaw to listen betimes, 
As he chucked eawt mi words to be etten ; 
An’ aw knew things wer slow, 
7At mi dad duddn’t know, 
Beside wod he’d known an’ forgetten. 


At fifty, aw’re scrattin’ mi yure, 

Ar’ wond’rin’ wheer wisdom lay hidden ; 
Aw’d bin on a wrong track ; : 
*Twer a weary way back, 

To t’ place wheer conceit hed bin ridden ; 

But t’ journey wer teed to be done 

Throo mony a long windin’ an’ turnin’ ; 
Aw’d to turn back to th’ view, 

Wheer students pass throo, 

An’ scholars pay toll for ther learnin’. 


At sixty, aw’m shapin’ mi way, 
Tort learnin’ some bits 0’ good knowledge ; 
For aw’ve passed mi fost schoo’, 
Wheer they learn every foo’, 
Heaw to study i’'th’ world’s wider college ; 
Ther’s 0 sooarts 0’ quicksands an’ shoals, 
Fro’ t’ time ’at one’s rock’d i’ one’s kayther ; 
But it’s mon’s grand surprise, 
When he wins a fost prize, 
An’ he feels he’s as fause as his feyther. 


In striking contrast to these charming dialect verses, comes the 
stately poem entitled :— 


DESIRE AND DESTINY. 


A warrior wished for the tented fields, 

And the morning’s coming fray ; 
With no thought of sin, if he might but win, 
In the ruin and crime, and the mighty din 

Of battle, a star that day. 
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And his wish came home in the by and by, 
And he rode in the tented fields ; 

But not from the fray, and the blood that day, 

For he fought with Death, and when Death holds sway 
Man fights, but he always yields. 


A statesman sat in his “easy chair” ; 
*Twas uneasy I ween for him; 
And he penned a despatch in the midnight watch 
Which should liberty stifle—rebellion hatch ; 
Whilst the people looked starved and grim. 


The despatch bore fruit in the by and by, 
And Liberty’s knell was rung ; 
But the people awoke ere the morning broke, 
For they heard the knell, and they felt its yoke, 
And they changed the knell to a song. 


A Maestro longed for a golden lyre, 

That should music make, and sweet ; 
Whose every sound, thro’ th’ centuries’ round, 
Should a pilgrim make, and at last be found, 

Heard at Jehovah’s feet. 


But the Maestro changed each lyre he touched, 
For their notes were of ill accord; -: 

And he laid the last by with despairing sigh, 

Till a vision told him his aim, tho’ high, 
Should be crowned with its due reward. 


A poet sang of eternal Spring, 
And wished for no grim decay 

Such as Autumn brings on her fateful wings, 

But a world whose freshness should leave no stings— 
A world of perpetual day. 


And the poet kept singing, and never tired, 
As he looked to the rising sun ; 
And he lightened the goad of many a load, 
Which the people bore, as thro’ life they strode, 
Till his noble work was done. 
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And Peace comes, winding her holy way, 
With Liberty at her side, 

Joining the throng in triumphant song, 

With the Maestro’s music to keep them strong ; 
And poesy for her guide. 


It is a thousand pities that Henry Yates has never yet pub- 
lished any of his poetry in volume form. I have by me many 
beautiful songs, vigorous dialect poems, noble pieces in blank 
verse, and wise philosophical stanzas,—all from his pen: so 
many, in fact, that to make choice of a few, where good ex- 
amples are so numerous, has not by any means been an easy task. 
Making, from his store of printed poems, all the omissions that 
the strictest critic would suggest, there would remain enough, and 
more than enough, to fill a goodly volume. That such a volume 
may be issued, during the lifetime of its author, is,—ia the in- 
terests not only of local but of general literature,—greatly to be 
desired. 

We will conclude with one more example of our poet’s genius: 
all the more appropriate because it sums up, in a few noble 
stanzas, his life’s— 

PHILOSOPHY. 


Be wise, and learn 

To be still wiser in thine own great sphere ; 
Only the worthy earn 

A worthy name, and deep contentment here: 
He is not wise who covets wisdom’s rod ; 
The greater problems are reserved for God. 


He is not wise who talks, 
Or mystifies himself in maze of thought ; 
Only the man who walks 
Where duty calls him to where deeds are wrought 
The fire burns on where fire is needed, then 
The crucible of Nature shows her men. 


Nor ingots in a finely balanced scale, 

With pompous lord and cross-bred charioteer— 
To advertise the station, will avail 

To blind the world from purpose set and clear. 
All scales are false, if Justice hold them not ; 
Ingots sometimes are golden—sometimes not. 
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The sway of worlds, held sacred to a few 
Who count their wisdom as of great import, 
May not allure where faith is sound and true ; 
That which to them seems great, to me seems sport : 
There is a system, and a fixed plan— 
To show where God is, and where man is man. 


To delve into the mysteries of Him, 

And find one portion with an instrument, 
Will only serve to make the eyes more dim— 
More callous to the great Omnipotent : 

If every pulse a million years could beat, 
The wisdom of this world would but retreat. 


So great His kingdom, and so little man— 
So great His universe and system still— 

I ween man’s blessings little else than ban, 
And count as fickle man’s most stable will. 

Only the faith that leads one to the Cross 

Is worth the holding—other things are dross. 


To be a hero for an hour or two, 
Where time flies on appallingly in speed, 
Seems paltry, when the goal I have in view 
Burns brightly on and ’suages every need. 
To feel myself content in hope and trust, 
I feel myself uplifted from the dust. 


Let my poor share be anything to own 

In this world’s blessings; let me pray and find 
The erring one not wholly guilty shown— 

The struggling one with mastery of mind ; 
The bold made humble, and the humblest blest— 
Philosophy includes not all the rest. 
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Luke Slater Walmsley. 


Although Mr. Walmsley modestly shrinks from claiming the 
title of Poet, I am quite sure that he deserves a place here on 
account of his excellent character-sketches, in blank verse, of de- 
ceased Blackburn worthies. That these pen-pictures have gener- 
ally been “ speaking likenesses” may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing lines on— 


RICHARD SHACKLETON. 


A good man gone. <A Patriarch indeed 

Is gathered to his fathers,—rest in peace. 

He lived unspotted the allotted span 

Of three score years and ten, ennobled in 

The simple Knighthood of an upright life. 

No cracks or crooked fissures marred his course, 
No darksome whispers e’en of things unsaid. 
His word his bond; straight in his “ yea” and “nay”, 
Where conscience bade him staunch as adamant, 
His home was peace and pure simplicity. 

For half a hundred years he walked our streets, 
Moved in our marts, mixed in the civic strife ; 
Yet in this blaze—in front of men—his name 
Shines forth, unchallenged, as a Righteous Man. 


—Such never die but live 
Perennial; their lives their monuments. 
And yet, ah, yet—we are but flesh—we grieve 
No more his form, familiar, slim, and quick, 
To see, in quaint cut garb; (last of his race). 
No more at “’lection times,” hurrahing crowd 
Around, to hear him tell of “ Forty years ago,” 
Of battles fought, of vict’ries won—vict’ries 
Which none now count defeats. We should not mourn ; 
Heart-broke and weary, welcome rest he knows. 
No earthly wreath his burial decked, but one 
He wears, which fadeth not,—* The Crown of Life.” 


° 
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Not less true to life are the following “ In Memoriam ” lines on 
a former custodian of the Blackburn Free Library :— 


DAVID GEDDES. 


But t’ other day I spied him in the street, 
And lke a sturdy Highlander he strode. 

How passing strange it seems to lay him low; 
Alas, to-morrow still more strange ’twill seem. 
A man of solid parts, wide read withal 

Tn letters, science, arts, with aptitude 

For quaint bye-paths of lore and skill. 

He shrank from ostentation’s loud display. 

A man of ways and will his own, and odd 
Congenialities. Sly humour’s touch 

He knew both word and act, to give and take. 
A wise and happy mate in country stroll— 

At home ’mong rocks and woods and birds, fossils 
And ferns and curious things. Yet, better still, 
Unselfish, generous, kind, patient, true ; 

Him close to know was to esteem—aye, love. 
And oft—when Memory’s on her pensive wing 
Strong men the furtive tear will brush aside. 


But perhaps the piece, which shows Mr. Walmsley at his best 
as an Elegist, is the following heartfelt tribute to his friend— 


JOHN WALKER. 


Our harps upon the willows hang: how shall 
We strike a song in this strange land of death ? 


This morn I sit and wait upon my heart 

To give its mood and feeling bodiment, 

But only this sad psalm-wail do I hear. 

I break the bread and lift the cup at eve, 

And still the same low plaintive echo comes 
Across my heart, and leaves it mute in grief. 

© Death ! what art thou ? Cruel seemst thy face ; 
In front thou art a monster pitiless, 

With tooth and claw, like some wild ravening beast, 
That tears its victim’s heart and sucks: I’d hate 
Thee if I dare. Stay, stay ! O, heart ! That rush 
Is but thy mood and not thy deeper self. 
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Aye, weep: A softer mood will come with tears 
And holier and truer—let them flow. 


Heroic soul, in stress of pain so patient 

In weakness cheery. Like a soldier maimed, 

Yet keeping step and shoulder with strong men. 
Brave spirit ! all thy battles o’er—how long, 

By patient watch and skilful parry, didst 

Thou keep thy foes at bay ! They triumph now— 
Thou liest low. 


Death is no king—a wily phantom he— 
To him who lives his truth and sells it not. 


Death is no King; he cannot vanquish Love, 
And “God is Love.” How prove ? By syllogism 
I may not, but I know that when my soul 
Flies highest, nestles there, I holiest am, 
And strongest, calmest, best. In every age 
And clime man’s heart owned this: Is soul-sense nought ? 
Faith bridges much, if not the All of mystery ; 
Negation but confounds the darkness worse. 
This lower zon of our destiny 
Is but a fragment of the eternal one. 
All through the unfolding ages truth ne’er shone 
Full orbed, it ever dawns in fuller light. 
Ah, well ! ’tis easy thus to muse, but hard 
To sing of him that’s gone. 

Aye, aye, I know. 
“Perplext in faith” he was, “but pure in deed ;” 
Faith’s fuller sight seems oft life’s accident. 
If God be just, pure, true, and good, and loves 
Men so, our friend is not unloved by Him. 


I knew him in our “ elocution” days— 

Our ’teens, when lads stride Hamlet and King Lear. 
In friendship sure, in cloud and sunshine same ; 

A hopeful, genial soul who helped you on. ' 


Twas but the other month he hailed us up, 
For country jaunt; a merry lot, he most. 
Along sweet Hodder’s leafy banks we bent: 
Half boyish in his glee and glad of heart 


LJ 
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To greet old chums, and haunts, and smell the woods. 
Brim full of tale and pun, he joked and poked 
And “ carried on,” just his old sunny self. 

Sure no man better loved pure Nature’s face, 
Her every mood, by wave, or brook, or moor. 
The poet’s sense and sight ran through his veins: 
He saw the hidden soul behind the veil. 

A wise companion, too (this I well know) 

Among the Arts—a critic with a reason. 

Old village or cathedral town he liked, 

Quaint nooks, effects, and pretty bits of views. 
A politician every inch of him, 

Yet courteous, just and tolerant to foes. 

Life pledged ’gainst drink, he manful stood his part. 
He always took the people’s side: the weak, 

The poor, the lone, the erring, found him friend. 
At tale of wrong his soul took fire—down went 
The glove for fight. Proud of his native land, 
He spent his life in hastening on that day 

When greed and vice and ignorance shall quail— 
That better day of broader love ’mong men. 


The mention of John Walker’s name recalls to memory another 
poem, written after a visit, with him, to one of his favourite 
spots. Here are some extracts from it :— 


SILVER HOW. 


Who’s been to Silver How ? Sweet Silver How ! 
Who, or what thou be, worker hand or head ; 

If poor, then work the harder, longer, aye 

E’en pinch thy pipe or stomach for a moon. 
Quick, hie to Silver How, sweet Silver How. 

If thou hast “eyes to see,” thou art a king ; 

So know thyself, and take thy cheer at toil ; 
Good usury ’twill yield for thy denying. 

If rich—well, haste the more for that; bathe deep 
Thy heart from Silver How; an angel good 

May move its mystic healing for thy sake, 

And save thee—richer getting—poorer growing. 
Where is’'t 2 An easy climb from Grasmere head. 
Of course, there’re roads abundant, and to taste. 
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If thou be troubled with ambitious legs, 

Our route (four chums) will give them scope, and ease 
Their friskiness. Bowness to Ambleside, 

Thence Langdale Head, here baited for the night 
Within the inn that nestles by the Pikes. 

Line well thy pouch at breakfast. Loiter not 

To Dungeon Ghyll, thence Stickle tarn and Easdale, 
O’er sterile rock we strode, slopes bleak and bare ; 
Now leapt a spongy bog, or foiled a dip, 

Each did his own surveying, and so lost 

(For we’d disdained the track) his mate betimes. 


At length, from chasm, crag, and bog we ’merge, 
And spy a cairn, the crown of yonder mount 

Our destination and reward. Soon gained, 
Reward, ’teens over-paid, rolls into view. 

In front stretch billowy fields of dale and hill, 
With mountains, glinting lakes, and wooded slopes, 
All blent in one wide, glorious harmony. 

The Queen of Lakes her winding length unveils ; 
In sinuous grace she lies ’mid leafy marge. 

Broad reaches brightly gleam of Coniston ; 

Here Loughrigg tarn; while there the Elter bends ; 
The Old Man looms with Weatherlam athwart 

The horizon line; the Langdale group to right, 
Helvellyn to the left, majestic stands. 

Yet here—the near left foreground—shines serene 
The purest gem in this bejewelled scene. 

The village chimes their Sabbath call send forth ; 
The Rothay warbles soft by Wordsworth’s grave, 
And breaks its sedgy outlet to the mere ; 

The vivid lime, the sombre pine, and beech 

Of purple, all their vernal beauty lend. 

"Mid arching terraces and bowery domes, 

Grasmere and Rydal pose, perfect, unique; : 
And isles of green the crystal surface stud, 

Sure, Nature hath her dainty moods, wherein 

She fashioneth her art fastidiously ; 

Exquisite touches this, re-postures that, 

Till symmetry and grace and sweetness reign. 
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"Twas thus with this fair scene—her masterpiece. 
How shall I fitly emblem it ? ’Twere vain ! 
Yet, as I gazed, I thought of infants, pure 

As heaven, reposing, cradled and enriched 

And fringed by rarest lace, as mothers do 

In lavishment of love, to babes, their pride. 
Then seemed they like twin sisters, linked in love ; 
Crown diamonds, richly set in emeralds. 

Adieu ! sweet Silver How. Farewell thy charms ; 
Oh, let this memory dwell with me, and bless. 
Attend me ever, as doth sweet perfume, 

Or soft refrain of song; all joys enhance ; 

In sorrow come to soothe. If e’er I wish 

To chain some hovering dream or image of 

The Golden Gates, I'll come to Silver How. 


Our last example consists of some beautiful lines from a poem 
descriptive of a cycling holiday-journey through a district dear 
to every Blackburnian :— 


At base of weathered, moss-tinged wall I spied 
The gold-faced coltsfoot, proud, with bearded stem, 
And in the sloping wood the deep green blades 
Of hyacinths, while in a magic gleam 
A hundred branches black and bare, shot brown 
With film oerspread of amber-tresséd palms 
And pod-shaped tips of green. My heart grew warm. 
’Twas as a shooting slide; the sun withdrew, 
And leaping in the wood, I dropped upon 
Hoarse, crackling heaps of bracken, dead and sere, 
While as I trod nought was but rustling swish 
Of faded leaf, unmusical and thin, 
Chill Winter’s sapless harvest. 

—Dost mind that morn— 
The sun in playful mood of hide-and-seek— 
When, wheeling towards old Whalley’s ruined fane, 
In view the glorious sweep of Ribblesdale, 
Gold-flecked, gem-laced, on breast of soft pearl-grey, 
Upland, the glinting towers of Stonyhurst, 
While grand old Pendle reared his looming humps, 
Like mighty beast on guard, couchant and grim ? 
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Oh, but the memory mere doth speed the blood ! 
And e’en that fairer scene by Whitewell lanes— 
Vallambrosa we titled them—where grew 

Rood lengths of wild rose, chaste as maiden lips 
Was each, in mass—a glowing dream of fresh, 
Pure native loveliness, guileless as Eden ; 

The sun-glad fragrant air an odorous bath, 

While sweet bird-song harped sense and soul a-tingle. 
Oh !’twas that eve we dreamed of fairyland. 


The hedges knit and ope in myriad eyes, 
Unwombing hundred hues of wavy leaf ; 

Loose float the fresh-born scents of moss and wood, 
The broad earth shakes with wondrous movement, like 
The dry bones of the vale touched by God’s hand. 
We pine for leafy reach by Hodder’s bank, 

For restful dell and bowery lane, for pool 
Rush-grown the iris loves, for king-cupped ditch 
And hum of blossomed hedge. We long, we long 
To kiss the face of Nature’s wildlings sweet, 

And sniff the heather breeze o’er buoyant moor. 


Mr. Walmsley is a native of Blackburn; having been born in 
Nova Scotia in 1841. “ My father,” he writes, “ was a ‘tackler’ 
at Commercial Mills when I was born. . . . It was at the 
Nova Scotia day school I got my early training of the mind, and 
at its Sunday school that of the heart. I do not remember learn- 
ing to read, or to write my name; so early was I taught. What 
I owe to this school I cannot weigh and cannot repay. Many a 
time now, when I hear an old hymn and tune, sweet echoes come 
to me of the happy Sundays there and the homely Christian folk. 
Henry Yates was a schoolmate; and, ever since, pleasant have 
been our occasional meetings. At about ten I was sent to Gar- 
stang’s academy in Paradise Lane,—now the Jews’ Synagogue. 
This was then considered second to no school in Blackburn for 
imparting to boys a superior education to fit them for a business 
life. William Eccles and Sons, owners of Commercial Mills, 
bought Wensley Fold Mill, and my father went there as manager. 
We removed near there to live, and I continued to attend the 
academy. 
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“The meadows and lanes about Witton Park and church; the 
river, then fairly pure,—its banks pleasant with leaf and grass ; 
these,—with Longshaw Lane and the Aqueduct, near Nova 
Scotia,—-are evergreen spots in my memory. 


“ At about sixteen or seventeen I awoke to the fact that I was 
—with all my schooling—an ignorant boy. Along with other 
youths—John Walker among them—I joined a class for the 
study of English grammar and belles-lettres. We met in the cot- 
tage of a member, with Poet Billington as teacher. Never shall 
I forget his opening lecture !_ Billington was a model teacher, 
and gave us a thorough grip of grammar and a passable know- 
ledge of rhetoric, and led us on to an abiding love of the sweet 
pastures of English literature. I am under lasting gratitude to 
him. 

“T then became a member of the Mechanics’ Institute, and 
also of its elocution and oratorical class, the unsparing criticisms 
of which did me a world of good. Apprenticeship ended, I was 
flung full on the field of the Battle of Life.Well was it for me that 
thus early I met Billington, and went to the Mechanics’ Institute. 
From the tastes there implanted I have derived inspiration and 
consolation through all the after-years.” 


Up to recent years Mr. Walmsley has been an earnest worker 
among young men at Chapel Street Sunday School, and was for 
many years Secretary to its Band of Hope. He has also been an 
ardent temperance and social reformer; and, in connection with 
his well-known business, has done much for the welfare of Art, 
‘specially in its connection with Lancashire history. 
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James Sborrock. 


Love of Nature and sympathy with suffering are very prominent 
characteristics of this author, who was born in the quiet village 
of Halton West, in the Craven district of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, on June 27th, 1841. His father, Thomas Shorrock, 
though known as a Yorkshireman, belonged to a Lancashire 
family who at one time carried on the business of Tanners and 
Fellmongers near Leyland, and afterwards at Radburn, or Clay- 
ton Green, between Leyland and Blackburn. 


At six years of age James Shorrock was sent to an infants’ 
school kept by a widow named Mrs. Thompson, of whose kind- 
ness he still retains grateful memories. He left her school when 
he was only nine; but for two years was not sent to another ; 
being occupied sometimes in “shepherding”; at other times with 
his uncle’s team of horses; or in wayward boyish wanderings 
about the countryside. At eleven he was sent to Long Preston 
school ; and had to tramp the three miles between it and his home 
every morning and evening. He attended that school for 18 
months only ; poverty compelling his parents, at the end of that 
period, to obtain for him some remunerative employment. He 
had therefore to enter the Squire’s service as stable-boy and er- 
rand-boy combined ; and in that capacity his liking for horses 
and his love of country rambles both found ample gratification. 
At fourteen, however, he had to turn to a much more laborious 
occupation in the saw-pit, among the wielders of the old-fashioned 
“up and down” hand saw. 


At fifteen he was out on his beloved moors again; becoming 
herd-boy and shepherd-boy to two brothers, of whose amusing 
peculiarities he still has lively recollections. “One brother,” he 
relates, “ got into a fierce and towering rage, while the other 
went into a three-days’ sulk, because I had changed the sheep 
from one pasture to another on a Friday; and if a man with 
light hair simply passed through a field on that particular day 
of the week, some one of the cattle, the brothers averred, would 
be sure to die. Their modes and methods, too, were, like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, unalterable.” 
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At sixteen James Shorrock left the superstitious brethren, and 
began to learn his father’s trade of joiner. At eighteen he came 
to Blackburn, where he completed his apprenticeship to cabinet 
making ; in which business he is still engaged. 

When about twenty years of age he joined Mr. W. Nichol’s 
class at James Street Sunday School, and also the Mutual Im- 
provement Class connected with that school. Before coming to 
Blackburn he had made himself acquainted with the poetry of 
Cowper and Eliza Cook ; and he here added a knowledge of the 
works of Prince, Waugh, Brierley, and many other authors. 

Less than two years after this, having shown one or two of his 
own poems to a well-known local journalist renowned for his 
literary severity, young Shorrock received in return such a wither- 
ing condemnation that his youthful hopes were crushed ; and he 
wrote no more poetry for many years afterwards. 


In June, 1887, however, Mr. Shorrock, through the influence of 
‘the late Mr. Richard Kilshaw, published simultaneously in the 
“Blackburn Times” and the “ Alliance News” a pathetic tem- 
perance poem entitled “Our Foe in This Land of the Free,” 
which had been suggested by seeing a drunken woman conveyed 
to prison. Another poem of the same class, which was warmly 
praised by the late Dr. Lees and was often recited by Mr. Kil- 
shaw, is entitled “Dick the Match Boy.” It is unfortunately 
too long for inclusion in this chapter, but, like many of his 
other pieces, it is full of compassion for the suffering and the 
fallen. Here is a briefer piece of the same type and period :— 


A WORD FOR THE WAIFS. 


O speak a kind word to the lost one, 
With heart overburdened with care, 

To the one who has fallen a victim, 
And is ready to sink in despair ; 

Give the help and the hand of a brother 
To him who is ready to sink, 

Speak comfort and hope to the mother 
Or sister degraded by drink. 


O speak a kind word to the fallen, 
To the wrecked on the ocean of life, 

To those from whom have been stolen 
The chances they held in the strife. 
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This sympathy with suffering,—indicated at the outset as one 
of James Shorrock’s leading characteristics,—is not confined to 
It extends also to the poor dumb crea- 
tures whose sufferings we are so apt, in our selfishness, to forget. 
The first of our two examples of this latter trait was suggested 
by an incident which occurred opposite Mr. Shorrock’s shop in 


the great human family. 
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Speak words that will comfort and cheer them, 
Speak words that will cause them to think 

Of the price they have paid, and the sorrows 
That follow this traffic in drink. 


‘O speak a kind word to the cheerless, 


Depraved and confirmed in their crime, 
Although they be callous and tearless 

There’s hope you may reach them in time; 
Within them there’s virtue still hiding, 

And talents that some day may shine, 
For there’s remnant of hope still abiding 

Says the author of proverbs divine. 


O speak ye kind words to the lost ones, 
To the waifs on the waters of life, 
To the homeless, the cheerless, the tossed ones, 
And all who have sunk in the strife ; 
Bid hope in their bosoms to brighten, 
Bid sorrow and sadness depart, 
Remember, life’s burden you lighten 
By cheering the desolate heart. 


Darwen Street :— 


A PLEA FOR THE HORSES. 


Hold ! hold ! with that whip, my dear fellow, 
Be steady, I say, with that rein, 

Your poor horse is striving and straining : 
Don’t wantonly strike him again. 

He winces ; it’s torture to bear 
Your lashes, so keen and acute; 

Could he speak, he would boldly declare 
That you, and not he, are the brute. 
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Bear with him: he’s patient and kindly, 
And willing is he to obey ; 

Don’t lower your manhood so deeply, 
Don’t act like a coward, I pray. 

That load is too much for your horse, man, 
Poor creature ! he’s panting, you see. 

Just set him at ease for a minute, 
And listen, dear fellow, to me. 


Is there in the bosom of manhood 
So lumpish, so leaden a thing 
As a heart that can feel not and know not 
That man of all creatures is King ? 
Did the God of the universe will it,— 
That we, who His image should wear, 
Should wreak such a heathenish vengeance 
On creatures consigned to our care ? 


Awake to a sense of your manhood, 
All ye of the whip and the rein ; 
And temper with mercy each action 
To those with no voice to complain. 
Give patience a place in your bosom, 
Let kindness be part of your soul ; 
For gifted with these we are chosen 
God’s creatures to use and control. 


Away with our pretence of being 
A people of leading and light, 
Unless we can learn the grand precept 
To temper with mercy our might. 
It’s cowardly thus to be cruel ; 
But kingly it is to be kind: 
Tis Patience that’s parent to Mercy, 
And Mercy ennobles the mind. 


THE TROOPER TO HIS CHARGER. 


Aye, bring to me the Trooper bold, with sword and helmet bright ; 

The warrior from a well-won field, the hero of a fight. 

I'll ask him where his comrades are,—his partners in the field, 

Who bravely stood ’mid fire and blood, nor knew, nor cared, to 
yield. 
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“ Aye,” cried the gallant Trooper, “the story soon I’ll tell ; 
Some fought for Queen and Country and like gallant heroes fell :” 
Then, pointing to his charger, he doffed his helmet bright,— 
“There stands my staunchest comrade; there’s a hero from the 
fight.” 

Mr. Shorrock has not published many pieces in the Lancashire 
dialect ; but amongst the few he has printed I like best the fol- 
lowing hearty and amusing tribute :— 


TOmpACK 5 @ANNS: 
Well done, my worthy singing brid; tha’rt first amung us 0, 
Thi muse 3s never idle, and thi wit is never slow. 
Each time tha’rt fresh as ever, and thy theme is always new, 
And tha loves to hear another brid send forth his music, too. 
Each week i’ th’ Zzmes I look to see wod next tha hes to say, 
An’ th’ owd rib keeps glentin’ ower whol hoo’s storrin’ th’ sup o’ 
tay. 
“ Just read those lines yo’re lookin’ at, aw’m sure yoll nod be 
long ”— 
An’ hoo winnot eyt her breakfast till hoo’s herd thi weekly song. 
Soa sing an’ shine, my worthy one, mek life’s rough path more 
cheery ; 
Tha’s won thi spurs, owd mon, this year, by mekkin id less dreary. 
Tha’s bin throughout this closing year i’ full an’ tuneful note: 
In short tha’s beat all record, and, bi th’ mon, thas’t hev my vote. 
Tha’s touched on many subjects, and of many persons sung, 
And other brids of lesser nooat, and not sich strength of lung, 
Hey listened wi’ a pleasure, hev read each week thi rhymes, 
For tha seems to add a lustre to eawr good owd Blegbhurn Times. 
Fro’ th’ Akadoc to Furthergate, fro’ Witton to Cob Wo’, 
They’ve heeard thi weekly warble, an’ tha’s fairly cheered us 0; 
Tha’s sung of other brother bards, an’ other chums likewise ; 
At coartin’ doo’s an’ weddin’s, too, tha’s hed thi weekly shies ; 
At kessenin’s, too, tha’s hed a doo, an’ towd, 7’ hooamly rhyme 
Wot gam there’s bin, wot seets tha’s sin, an’ heaw tha shared each 
time ; 
An’ tha’s even gi’en a picture of a voyage, nod on t’ “ say ” (sea), 
But deawn bi th’ Ew’d an’ Livesey, an’ further on that way, 
I one o’ thoose grand vessels ’at oft a-coylin’ goa, 
Bi th’ Whittle Springs to Wigan, an’ back ageon an’ o. 
Tha’s clothed i’ homely Lanky style thi tales o’ factory life, 
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An’ heaw some struggle for a crust, an’ bear their part 7’ th’ strite, 
An’ nod forgetten Bobby, for, bi th’ mon, tha leet id slip 

When tha rhymed abeawt two dooarsteps an’ a lantern an’ a ship. 
Aw couldn’t name one hofe o’ t’ songs tha’s sung within this year, 
Soa I wish thee health an’ happiness, an’ plenty Christmas.cheer ; 
Long may tha live to breeten life’s rough an’ rugged road, . 

An’ lend a cheer to others, an’ help to leeten t’ load. 

May Billy’s worthy mantle upon thi shouthers rest, 

An’ Prince's lustre lend thee true poetic fire an’ zest. 

Owd Blegburn’s preawd o’ sich like sons, as sing i’ hoamly style— 
I'll dry up neaw for th’ present, an’ listen for awhile. 


From among the many poems expressive of his love for moun- 
tain, moorland, woodland, and fell, I have chosen the three ex- 
amples which follow. The “ weather-beaten steeple” named in 
the first piece is that of Long Preston Church, where Mr. Shor- 
rock’s father. sister and other relatives are buried :— 


THE DAFFODILS. 


When the fever-heat of hurry, in the serried scenes of life, 
Makes me weary of the worry, and the turmoil and the strife. 

I would wander by the woodland, near the moorland or the fell, 
Where the daffodils are blooming in the quiet lonely dell. 


When the hoary frosts of winter leave the forest bleak and bare, 
And there’s scanty food or shelter for the hungry, timid hare. 

I would ramble by the river where the sheltered daisies peep, 
And the daffodils are blooming, near the ancient ivied keep. 


When the stress of life hath worn me that I weary of the town, 
And its many spires and gables seem to meet me with a frown, 
I would seek a quiet leisure far away from haunts of men, 
Where the daffodils are blooming, in the hollow of a glen. 


Near a weather-beaten steeple, whence I’ve heard the welcome 
chime, 

And whose whitened walls bear witness to the crumbling touch of 
Time. 

There’s a corner in that acre where the snowdrops seem to weep, 

And the daffodils are blooming where the loved ones are asleep. 
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GOLDEN AUGUST. 


Again the golden harvest is bending in the breeze, 
The windswept brackens rustle and wave beneath the trees. 


The sportsman treads the moorland, the grouse are on the wing, 
And the choruses of reapers make the smiling valleys ring. 


There is music in the hedgerows, and there’s melody in trees, 
With the kissing of the breezes and the murmur of the bees. 


There’s a whisper in the fir tree when her plumy branches sway, 
Like the sighing of the ocean in the heaving of her spray. 


Now a mist o’erhangs the meadows at the break of early dawn, 
And the pearly dewdrops glisten in the grasses of the lawn. 


When the lazy mists are melted and the sun is soaring high, 
There’s a glow of mellow grandeur in the hazy summer sky. 


The sun smiles on the woodland with its bramble-matted floor, 
And he warms the mighty mountain and the heather-scented 
moor ; 


There’s a sea of golden glory when he’s sinking out of sight, 
And a coolness that’s refreshing in the quietude of night. 


Let us wander in the forest, where the briar and the sloe 
Bear a harvest for the songsters, and the brambleberries grow. 


There’s a richness all around us when the August sun hath shed 
His lustre o’er the landscape, and the leaves are turning red. 


Come with me along the mountain, let us climb its craggy steep, 
Where the larches seem to tremble and the mountain ash to weep ; 


Let us tread its stony summit, once the kingly eagle’s rest, 
Where the snows of countless winters have mantled o’er its crest. 


And we'll view the smiling valley with its wealth of fruit and 
grain, 
For the August sun is shining over valley, hill, and plain. 


AUTUMN. 


‘Tis Autumn, the winds are beginning to murmur, 
The swallows have fled, and the reaping is o’er ; 

The mist and the cold, chilly frost of the morning, 
Deck meadow and copse with a silvery hoar. 
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The sun floods the East with a splendour, at rising, 
And lustre unequalled illumines the sky ; 

Who is it that loves not the golden-hued Autumn ? 
So rich is its grandeur, O why should it die ? 


I love thee, Old Autumn, when noontide is o’er us 
The sun gilds the clouds with a beauty untold ; 
There’s a charm in the West, when as eventide’s nearing 
He sinks to his rest ’neath a curtain of gold. 


I love thee, Old Autumn, and, like thee, I’m nearing 
The winter of life, with its shadow and shade; 

Let me drink of thy pleasures, and share in thy glories, 
The beauties of sunlight that never shall fade. 


I must not omit to mention, in conclusion, that Mr. Shorrock 
adds to his many other activities the Vice-Presidencies of both 
the Blackburn Burns Club and the Athenian Club; and has long 
taken a prominent and enthusiastic part in the Shakespearian 
celebrations held annually by the latter society on the 23rd of 
April. 


Ce es SQ pe oY) 
Ge aaa Saeed a 


XXVIII. 


Jobn Rawcliffe. 


“ Blackburn, it is safe to say, has produced more weavers of 
calico and of verse than any other town in the United Kingdom. 
Not that there is any relation between the two; but the fact is 
there nevertheless, and should be taken into account by the gentle 
South, when, as sometimes happens, it grows harsh in its criticism 
of ‘the Northern barbarian.’ This taste for verse-making is 
surely indicative of a delicate striving after higher and better 
things ; and that it has not been in vain is shown by the high level 
of excellence which has been attained during the past twenty 
years by at least a dozen of these wooers of the Muses. To what 
are we to attribute this undoubted tendency ? To a common in- 
clination to follow in a track once made ? Or is it ‘something in 
the air,’ and the scenery ? It is not improbable that all three 
factors have operated as formative influences. Blackburn,—rude, 
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grimy, and smoke-smitten though it be,—is certainly happily 
situated with regard to its surroundings. Within a mile from its 
busy centre the workman can gain heights from which he may 
catch ‘ glimpses which will make him less forlorn’ of moorland 
and mountain, and valley and plain. There is grand old Pendle 
and Bleasdale Fells, with Clitheroe Castle—a rocky islet in a 
sea of verdure—and the broad pleasant valley of the Ribble 
leading the eye by many a smiling mead until it reaches Preston, 
and widens to the sea. Need we wonder that such scenes have 
attuned the soul to harmony, and that the tender emotion which 
has been stirred has occasionally found fitting expression in 
song ?” 

Thus wrote John Walker, in the admirable Introductory and 
Biographical Note to the pleasing volume from which are taken 
most of the poems quoted in our present chapter. Thet volume,— 
as many readers will be aware; and as was mentioned in our 
chapter cn Richard Rawcliffe’s poems,—contained poems by both 
him and his surviving brother John; the latter publishing the 
volume as a tribute, in some measure, to the memory of his 
brother. 


John Rawcliffe, as we learn from the same Note, was born at 
Ribchester on the roth of February, 1844. “ He left his native 
dale in 1858, about a fortnight after his brother, having as a 
boy been bobbin winder, and then handloom weaver. He went 
to Blackburn to become a powerloom weaver ; and was married to 
Eleanor Hindle, his present wife, in 1867. Singular to state, 
his first essay in verse was made whilst suffering from a tumour 
in 1888—when he was forty-four years of age.” 


In Blackburn John Rawcliffe has spent the greater part 
of his life. But some few years ago, he left the old 
country for the United States; and he now resides at New 
Bedford, Massachusetts ; crossing the ocean, however, with the 
facility of the late Cecil Rhodes, whenever “the spirit moves 
him” to visit the friends of his youth. 


Many a poet has written “ Apostrophes,” and other poetic ad- 
dresses to his books ; meaning thereby the varied volumes of his 
library; but the following quaint lines by our present author 
appear to have been addressed to the prospective piles of “Pebbles 
fro’ Ribbleside,” before their publication :— 
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Mi books, befoor to-morn’s breet sun shall shine, 
Yoll be away; yo'll nod be books o’ mine. 

Like me, when aw wer young, yor turn’d adrift, 
Among strange fooak i’ different teawns to shift. 
But O, as time draws near when we’ve to part 
Strange feelin’s come a-creepin’ reawnd mi heart ; 
Ay, mony a happy heawr aw’ve hed wi’ yo; 

Far mooar than t’ world’ll ever kear to know. 
Bud, hevin’ fun’ a place for every one, 

Aw'll try mi best to bear id like a mon. 

My brother seems to smile thro’ mony a line 

(An when t’ truth’s towd aw’m preawd 0’ some ©’ mine) 
For t’ weakest childer t? mooast affection’s shown, 
*Cause every gradely mother likes her own: 

But durn’d ged preawd an’ think yorsel’ to’ grand 
To mate wi’ moral books ’at’s second-hand,— 
Durn’d climb too high—yo'll nod hev far to fo’, 
For t’ Robin sings his song on t’ backyard wo’, 
Whol t’ lark wi’ lofty nooat sings sweet 7’ th’ sky— 
Yet t’ Robin may charm odd ’uns passin’ by. 


In after years aw yet may live to see 

Yo spreyded eawt on some fair woman’s knee, 
Wheer gradely fooak wi’ gradely fooak con meet 
Reawnd winter's fires wheer tales are towd at neet. 


Neaw though yo’re gooin’ away to friends o’ mine, 
I’ tv world o’ books yo’ corn’d expect to shine, 
They’re sent away fro’ t’ printers neaw bi t’ looad, 
Then thrutched 7’ nooks an’ corners eawt o’ t’ rooad. 
There’s some 0’ yo’ as may ged lent, or lost, 

It’s best, mi books, to be prepared for t’ wost. 

Yo may ged crushed wi’ big an’ nowty books, 

Or left to fret or pine i’ dusty nooks 

For weeks an’ weeks, whol some owd sluggard dame 
Is med to come an’ cleyn, thro’ fear or shame ; 

An’ when hoo’s bin 7’ every other room, 

Hoo may then come to yo’, an’ bring her broom, 
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An’, mutterin’ to hersel’ o’er dusty weather, 

May tek an’ shake an’ jowl yor heyds together. 
Hoo’ll happen rub yo’r back an’ cleyn yo'r face, 
An’ put yo reet to t’ front 7’ t’ nicest case. 

I’ t’ life o books strange things may come to pass, 
‘Yo may ged ta’en an’ sowd for ready brass ! 


Another quaint piece,—full of its author's own kindly na- 
ture,—is the poem, from which our next stanzas are taken, en- 
titled : — 


WHEN EVERYBODY GEDS THEIR OWN. 


Aw dreamt last neet aw’d th’ magic wand. 
An’ th’ lamp to see on every throne ; 
An’ things wer changed at my command, 
An’ fooak could claim an’ ged their own. 
Religious fooak hed o agreed, 
Of every colour, every creed ; 
An’ Avarice’ poss hed bin unteed, 
Aw’ everybody geet their own. 


An’ sitch a change as wor 7 th’ teawn 
Wi pen o’ mine con ne'er be shown ; 
For things seemed flyin’ up an’ deawn, 
Bud everybody geet their own. 
Pianos, as aw heeard um play, 
Like livin’ things o walked away 
Fro’ fooak as never meant to pay, 
An’ everybody geet their own. 


Aw waved mi wand o'er th’ pop-shop dooar ; 
Then stown things fooak hed browt to pawn 
Fro’ every shelf fell flop to t’ flooar, 
An’ everybody geet their own. 
An’ t’ fooak as hed t’ mooast childer geet 
I th’ biggest heawse i’ every street ; 
An’ rogues wer 0 put eawt 0’ t’ seet, 
An’ everybody geet their own. 


An’ then aw went to th’ workheawse gate, 

Aw’d heeard th’ owd fooak gi’e mony a moan; 
Aw couldn’d do to see um wait— 

They toddled reawnd an’ claimed their own. 
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In theer they’d parted mon an’ wife,— 
Aw waved mi wand an’ banished strife ; 
Owd couples were re-wed for life, 

An’ everybody geet their own. 


Owd Discooard kicked an’ breathed his last, 
Then Friendship spooak wi’ sweeter tone, 
Aun’ Merit won i’ every cast, 
An’ everybody geet their own. 
For envy hed fo’n fast asleep, 
An’ owd Dull-Care wer buried deep ; 
Life’s broo wornd hawf as rough an’ steep, 
For everybody geet their own. 


Aw think this life is but a dreeam, 
An’ deeath ’I] be like mornin’s dawn ; 
When rogues no moor’ll plot an’ skeeam, 
An’ what’s bin stown ’1l 0 be shown. 
At finish up o’ life’s short race, 
An’ when we've doffed eawr rags an’ lace, 
Then th’ poor may climb to th’ topmost place, 
An’ everybody ged ther own. 


John Rawcliffe excels as a writer of quaint and characteristic 
dialect poems but he has not hitherto produced many in modern 
English. From the few that I have seen, of this latter kind, are 
taken the three which next follow :— 


MUSINGS. 


The fluttering of my window blind 
Had waked me from a dream; 
{ heard my own sweet village bells ; 
I saw a glittering stream ; 
There ’neath the bridge I saw it creep ; 
Then away it went with a bounding leap. 


The blind was white, and decked with fringe, 
And stripes of gauzy fent— 
With these the wind had come to play, 
Where shadows came and went ! 
My home—my native woods, were seen ; 
And the Ribble was rolling down between. 
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Old Time was there so tall and thin,— 
I knew him by his look ; 
He showed one spot he’d left unchanged 
Where Ribble meets the brook ; 
There, just as when I came away, 
. Were the pebbles strewn on the shining bay. 


Yes, there’s the shore where Jane and I 
Had wandered hand in hand; 
And there’s the cot of clay I built 
For her upon the sand ; 
But soon I saw the gauze unwind, 
And the scene was changed on the window blind. 


Once more I heard the distant bells, 
Could think—could see, and feel— 
Could fancy come at such a time, 
And all my senses steal— 
If so, I’d leave the world behind, 
And for ever gaze on the window blind. 


I knew those shadowed scenes of home, 
And every inch of ground ! 
Though oft the wind would change the scene, 
And then go whistling round,— 
To bring sweet memories for the mind 
And to throw them all on the window blind. 


Then darkness came, the shadows flit, 
Nor left behind a trace; 
The sun took up a fleecy cloud 
And threw it o’er his face; 
Then moved to tears he was to find 
The shadows were gone from the window blind. 


But soon he smiled and dried his tears, : 
And threw his veil away ; 
Then every shadow jumped for joy, 
And flickered in its play ; 
The long rod danced to please the wind, 
Ard the shadows flit on the window blind. 
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Sweet fancy !| When I am alone, 
Then do thou come to me,— 
If e’er I free myself from care, 
’Tis when I range with thee ! 
Should friends be false or prove unkind, 
I will look with thee on the window blind. 


From “A SWEET LITTLE. SPOT,’ 


Such a sweet little spot, it can ne’er be forgot ; 
Round my heart are its mem’ries entwined, 

Where the brook wanders by, with the Ribble so nigh, 
And the people so homely and kind. 

It was there, when a boy, that my heart leapt with joy, 
When Id finished my “cut” or my beam ; 

Then away from my home, by their waters to roam, 
For the sand-martin’s nest by the stream. 


Then I’ve come back again, up that shady old lane, 
Where I knew every inch of the track ; 

To that sunny Greenside, I have tramped it with pride, 
With my nettles slung over my back. 

They were all my world’s wealth,but ’'d freedom and health ; 
I could soar above sorrow supreme, 

In that long narrow room I could sing at my loom 
In that old-fashioned cot by the stream. 


TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN WALKER. 


My heart is sad, bewildered is my brain, 

To think we two may never meet again. 

The mists have gathered ; yet amid the gloom 
Hope holds aloft her light beyond the tomb, 
Where Faith the great majority hath led 

To brighter lands where angels’ feet may tread. » 
His song is finished, all his work is done, 

By noble deeds the crown of life is won. 

But what is life to us sojourners here ? 

A breath, a smile, and then a bitter tear. 
Where Sorrow lingers, Pleasure hastens past, 
And Death escorts us to the grave at last. 

But he has crossed the river, gained the shore, 
Where Death and Sorrow ’ll visit him no more. 
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In addition to his poetic work, John Rawcliffe has made for 
himself a local name as a writer of many prose sketches. Some 
of these have appeared in the “ Blackburn Times,” and others in 
the “Blackburn Standard and Express.” In his sketches 
he struck out for himself an entirely original way of 
treating his subjects; and won the praises of competent 
critics by the strong and truthful—if somewhat unfinished— 
word-pictures and portraits which he therein delineated. 
Though he still resides at the other side of the Atlantic, we may 
reasonably hope to read more of his work in this line; for he is 
an enthusiastic writer, and, we think, shows deep evidence of a 
more settled—if not more vigorous—style. Moreover, though 
past middle age, he is a sincere student, and his one great. praise- 
worthy object is to be original. 


With three more of his many pleasing dialect poems we will 
complete our present selection :— 


MAY. 


Though every month for me’s a cherm, 

Aw’m fain as Winter’s hed his term ; 

For thy breath’s gradely sweet an’ werm,— 
Aw like thee, May ! 

Tha looks best deawn bi th’ owd Stydd ferm 
At break o’ day. 


Wheer th’ banks o’ Ribble’s weshed wi’ t’ flood, 
Aw tramped through mony a field an’ wood ; 
Aw see tha’s painted every bud 

Wi dapple green ! 
Thad shadin’, too, is fai7ly good, 

Just in between. 


An’ then, tha browt thi varnish brush, 
An’ touched each flower, an’ bud, an’ bush ; 
An’ music browt for t’ lark an’ thrush 
To tune their throoats ; 
To t’_young ’uns, too, when nice an’ flush, 
Tha’ll gi’e some nooats. 


s 
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Tha’s smoothed rough spots i’ mony a place, 
An’ trimmed um o wi’ floral lace ; 
When aw see’ th’ smile on Nature’s face 
Aw knew tha’d bin; 
Aw feel aw s’ like o th’ human race 
Sin’ theaw coom in. 


Tha’s decorated Nature’s shrine, 
Where t’ rays o’ th’ sun neaw dance an’ shine; 
Tha fairly seems thad dress o’ thine, 
So nice an’ new; 
Wi’ daisy spots to intertwine 
Wi spots o’ blue. 


DICK ! 


Aw connod sing o’er heroes bowd, ’at feyt i’ forran parts, 

For t’ thowts o’ th’ widows left at hooam to dee o’ brokken hearts, 
Whol nations hev bin bowt an’ sowd, 
To furnish few wi’ fame an’ gowd ! 


There’s mony a cleawn as th’ world’s drest up, wi medals on his 
breast ; 
An’ mony a poor neglected grave, wheer heroes lie at rest : 
Aw’ll sing o’er one ’at’s weel an’ wick— 
Despised, neglected, silly Dick ! 


Neaw Dick’s as simple as a child ; he’s allus bin content, 
Tho’ poverty hes followed him, whichever way he went: 
At skoo he couldn’t pay his fee, 
An’ never learnt his A B C. 


There’s grown up fooak ’at’s rayther daft, like—hesnd wit to 
jooak ; 
They sheawt “Oh, Peg,” whol childer ’s learnt to mimic th’ owder 
fooak,— 
They dorn’d gi’e Dick his gradely name, 
Because they hevn’d sense to shame. 


O th’ by-way pads is known to Dick, for miles an’ miles areawnd ; 
He knows each ferm an’ public heawse, an’ every inch o' t’ 
greawnd : 
At walkin’, too, he’s bad to lick, 
There’s few con keep at t’ front o’ Dick. 
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When we lived deawn at th’ owd Greenside, when he, like us, wer 
poor , 
Aw knew when he’d a soft ooatcake, bi th’ way he oppen’d th’ 
dooar ! 
He’d come an’ say, as if wi’ fear, 


“Tha corn’d guess whod aw’ve getten here !” 


Aw’d guess, an’ though aw knew o t’ time, aw’d keep on guessin’ 
fast, 
Till nearly everything aw’d named—“ Ooatcake” aw’d say at 
last ! 
An’ then a laugh, an’ sheawt o’ glee, 
An’ th’ cake wer landed on mi knee ! 


An’ th’ world wer praisin’ me because aw’d sense to watch an’ 
wait ; 

Whol he wer dooin’ good bi stealth, aw practised foul desate ; 
An’ though t’ world’s gi’en him t’ freawn an’ t’ kick, 
It’s praised woss fooak than silly Dick. 

An’ though he’s reckoned short o’ brains, an’ never learnt to read, 

There’s one good lesson as he’s learnt, that’s helpin’ fooak 7’ need : 
Whol there’s a child, near him, ’at’s sick, 
There’s nod mich sleep for silly Dick. 


When Knowledge seet her table eawt, an’ put o th’ dainties on, 
An’ stood theer waitin’ wi’ a smile to welcome every one,— 
When Wealth coom in, an’ hed his pick, 
Ther worn’d mich left for silly Dick. 
Aw’ve heeard o’er One as coom deawn here to ged fooak free fro’ 
sin ; 
Like little childer they’d to be, an’ then He’d tek ’em in,— 
He knows o t’ fooak, booath deead an’ wick— 
Aw think he’ll find a place for Dick ! 


God bless tha, Dick, an’ help tha through; an’ when tha comes to 
dee, 
Tha’s nod as mich to answer for as stuck-up fooak like me ! 
An’ when life’s Ribble’s booated o’er, ; 
There’s nicer sands on th’ other shore ! 


Owd Shakespeare sez as th’ world’s a stage, an’ life is bud a play, 
Another mon, he sez it’s bud a journey of a day: 

When he’s put deawn his spoon an’ stick, 

Aw know there Il be a place for Dick ! 
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YON LAD AS AWM T’ GRONFAYTHER TO. 


Yo’ should just see yon lad as aw’m t’ gronfayther to, 
Whey, there’s nod sich another 7’ th’ world, 
He’s a dimple like me just on th’ end of his chin, 
An’ his hair is a little bit corled. 
He doesn’d belong to this world as aw’m in, 
He lives wheer there’s no cleawdy skies, 
In his Baby-land hooam; for whenever he comes 
Aw con see th’ glory shine fro’ his eyes. 
There's no gem as glitters, no daisy i’ th’ dew, 
As con shine like yon lad as aw’m t’ gronfayther to. 


Whenever aw’ve getten low deawn into th’ dumps, 
O’erweighted wi’ th’ world or its cares, 

There’s a new leet i’ life, an’ there’s hope, an’ there’s love, 
Iv his feet nobbut drums on my stairs. 

An’ when he comes up, every step as he teks 
Meks mo mooar an’ mooar hutchin’ly fain; 

For aw know as he'll tek mo away fro’ misel’ 
Into Baby-land’s happy domain. 

Its portals are oppen’d for me; aw con view 

O its beauties wi’ him as aw’m t’ gronfayther to. 


When th’ dark cleawds o’ earth he hes swept fro’ mi mind, 
In his eyes aw see meawntains 0’ bliss ; 

There’s thrillin’ heart-throbs in the touch of his hand, 
There’s a magical peawr in his kiss. 

There’s a language,—a language aw’m tryin’ to learn, 
For it’s full o’ true pathos an’ love ; 

Id con never be written nor put into books, 
It’s for him an’ them angels above: 

An’ he twitters id sweet as a bird on a boo, 

Does yon lad of eawr Tom’s as aw’m t’ gronfayther to. 


Wi thad charter o’ freedom he brings, I am free 
Frae o t’ shams an’ o t’ follies of earth ; 
In his smile there is written a compact o’ love, 
An’ his laugh is the laughter o’ mirth. 
No friends i’ this world con be truer than mine, 
An’ aw s’ allus think weel on ’em.—Still 
Mi new love is where sweet simplicity lives, 
An’ th’ owd love con go wheer id will: 
For aw’m free fro’ deception, diplomacy, too, 
When aw play wi’ yon lad as aw’m t’ gronfayther to. 
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George Thomas Collins. 


This worthy writer has sent me, in response to a letter of in- 
quiry, an autobiographical note which is so concise in form and 
so modest in tone that I cannot do better than give it as it 
stands. 

“T was born,” he writes, “ at Southampton on the 25th day of 
March, 1844. My father was a pattern maker in the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company’s works. He was an exceptionally well 
educated man for a worker of that period. He was a very re- 
ligious man also and was for eighteen years a superintendent of 
a Sunday School. My mother was better educated than my 
father; having remained at a ladies’ seminary in the Isle of 
Wight until womanhood. She was a pious and refined woman, 
with a well-stored mind and highly cultured tastes. Her poetic 
instincts were very strong indeed ; and the humble gifts I possess 
in this respect I am certain I inherit from her. 


“My parents being God-fearing people, their virtues shone 
most conspicuously in the homestead. A genial, loving father 
and a tender, patient mother ruled the home by love,—not by cold 
austerity. I never read Burns’s “ Cotter’s Saturday Night” with- 
out having presented to my mind an accurate description of the 
home life of my childhood. I am happy to say these early in- 
fluences have not quite lost their restraining power. I am not 
ashamed to confess that, as my mind goes back to the pure and 
holy associations that surrounded my childhood, the big tear 
steals down my cheek as a tribute to the memory of my revered 
and sainted parents. 


“T began life as a brush maker, and am still following that 
occupation.—I came to Lancashire in 1868, and although I had 
written, in my childhood and youth, some rhymes that I did not 
consider fit for print, I don’t suppose I should have ventured to 
publish any had my esteemed friend, Mr. J. T. Baron, not per- 
suaded me to send one piece to the “ Blackburn Times” for 
publication. It was entitled “Memory and Hope,” and was 
accepted ; as several others were afterwards. I consider it a 
praiseworthy feature of Blackburn journalism that it encourages 
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and fosters local talent, especially among the workers in this 
very busy hive of industry. Since then I have had a great 
number of pieces published in other journals; but I am afraid 
they have never reached a high standard. I have always had 
one satisfaction in contemplating my humble efforts, namely,— 
their tendency is to elevate—not degrade.” 


Here are a couple of these early contributions to the Blackburn 
press: the first place being given to the consoling song :— 


MEMORY AND HOPE. 


There stood upon the hoar-crowned ‘height of three score years 
and ten, 

A feeble, weary, time-worn man, tired of the ways of men. 

Tired of a life with youth mis-spent, in reckless days of yore ; 

The weeping pilgrim pardon sought, and wished the conflict o’er. 


Behind him, stretched the vale of life; and he, with fleeting 
breath, 

Beheld, before, the sombre vale—the cypress vale of death ; 

And yet he paured to look adown the misty, cloudy past ; 

While mem’ry’s light, intensely bright, reveals the whole at last. 


And, strange to say, the brightest scenes that light to him display, 

Are the most distant scenes of life ; sweet childhood’s happy day. 

Some dark, dark spots it brings to view of youth and manhood’s 
years. 

The old man turns, and sadly sighs, “’Tis but a vale of tears.” 


And, swiftly down the hill he glides, as borne on seraph’s wing ; 

While doubts and fears athwart the path their gloomy shadows 
fling. 

He gently breathes a prayer for light, when lo ! a grateful beam 

Lights up the darksome valley now—'tis Hope’s refulgent gleam. 


With joy unspeakable he longs to dwell among the blest ; 

And when the pearly portal opes he enters into rest. 

Thus two great lights do cheer mankind, e’en to their latest 
breath ; 

For Memory lights the path of life, and Hope illumines death. 
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BESSIE LISLE. 


Beneath a yew tree’s solemn shade, 
Which stood beside a verdant glade, 
My early vows of love were made 

To gentle Bessie Lisle. 
Her modest eyes of violet hue 
Beamed with a light so pure and true, 
I felt her mine, for well I knew 

Her heart was free from guile. 


*Twas there we met in after years: 
My heart was full of hopes and fears— 
How sweet that moment now appears— 

I prayed her name the day ! 
She blushed and said, “ When golden sheaves 
Appear with autumn’s falling leaves, 
And swallows quit the shelt’ring eaves, 

It shall be as you say.” 


But oh ! my heart was filled with grief ; 
She faded like an autumn leaf, 
My happiness, alas ! was brief— 
I saw my Bessie fade ! 
“To-day I should have been his bride” 
She sadly said the day she died ; 
They laid her, while I sobbed and sighed, 
Beneath a yew tree’s shade. 


I wander to the trysting yew, 
When morning gems the path with dew: 
And dream of hours that swiftly flew, 
Till hope to me is given. 
When evening shades are growing grey 
Unto the churchyard yew I stray, 
Beside her grave I kneel and pray 
That we may meet in Heaven. 


Among other poems, by Mr. Collins, which are worthy to be 
treasured,—and which, notwithstanding his disclaimer, do reach 
a high standard,—are “ Lines Written in God’s Acre”, “ Life’s 
Alloy”, and the three heart-cheering songs with which we con- 
clude this notice :— ' 
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One bright spring morn with gladsome heart, 
I roamed amid the fields ; 
I longed to breathe the sweet content, 
Their quiet calmness yields ; 
I strayed into a mossy dell, 
Where verdant nature teemed 
With the glorious spoils of night, 
And countless dewdrops gleamed ; 
The emerald robe that nature wore, 
Seemed with diamonds spangled o’er. 


A cup-shaped daisy stood alone, 
Filled to the brim with dew ; 

An off’ring to the God of day, 
A worthy off’ring too ; 

He drank it up most cheerfully 
Some time before the noon, 

And gave the daisy grateful beams 
In token of the boon. 

No sweeter chalice Hebe bore | 

Unto the gods in days of yore. 


I looked again, and then methought 
A tear was in its eye, 

But through the tears its wistful gaze, 
Was fixed upon the sky. 

All through the night since dewy eve, 
In sorrow had it wept ; 

Because the sun had hid his face— 
It tearful vigils kept ; 

When the bright sun rose in the sky, 

A gleam of joy lit up its eye. 


Spellbound I watched ; the mystic charm 
That fancy round it cast, 

Held me in thrall as still I gazed— 
Its night of sorrow past. 

The radiant sun soon dried its tears, 
And joy to it was given. 
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Its pink-tipped lashes opened wide 
As it looked up to heaven ; 

A still small voice it seemed to raise 

Unto the great Creator’s praise. 


Oh ! What a lesson here for all 
When tears suffuse the eye ; 
In sorrow’s dark and gloomy night, 
Look upwards to the sky ; 
Learn from the pretty little gem 
That grows in perfect beauty, 
Beside the path you often tread, 
A moral and a duty: 
Look through your tears to heaven above, 
And be assured that “ God is Love.” 


d 


The “Sun of Righteousness ’ 
And soon the eyes be dry, 

If we will only upward look 
To Him beyond the sky ; 

Yea ! Shine into the weary heart 
And chase away our fears, 

With light, and love, and blissful joy, 
He'll wipe away the tears ; 

While we our feeble voices raise 
In one ecstatic song of praise. 


will shine, 


TO THE WEARY ONE. 


Weary of life and friendless ? 
Life’s but a little span; 
Its sorrows are not endless, 
And they but mould the man ; 
His stony heart they soften, 
And make his feelings move 
Into the channels often 
Of sympathy and love. 
The man who has not sorrow known 
Ts only fit to live alone ! 


Without a friend ? nay, brother ! 
The world is not so bad ; 
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Men feel for one another, 
And joyous hearts grow sad, 
When painful wails of anguish 
Come floating on the breeze, 
From where the sick ones languish, 
Crushed down by fell disease ; 
And tender words of pity fall, 
That prove the world’s not stoical. 


Cheer up my friend ! for sorrow 
Is surely for our good ; 
Joy from it we may borrow 
When rightly understood. 
This discipline of sadness 
Springs from a Father’s love, 
And will be turned to gladness 
If we but look above: 
No weary one He sends away, 
But gives them joy and rest for aye. 


Tired feet are ever pressing 
On, on towards the goal, 
The sands of life distressing 

Many a weary soul ! 
With deeds of love beguiling 
The way o’er burning sand, 
A few with faces smiling 
“ Speak of a better land,” 


For faith, and hope, and joy are theirs, 
Of that bright home they are the heirs. 


If death be near thy pillow, 
Look ! look beyond the grave, 
The sombre weeping willow 
Has not the power to save. 
Is the dark valley looming 
With shadows drear for thee ? 
Seek then the hope that’s blooming 
With immortality. 
When the mantle of dust falls down, 
The weary soul may wear a crown. 
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THE CREATION. 


In chaos’ dark and watery womb, 
Where reigned the stillness of the tomb, 
The infant world lay dreaming ; 
Till God’s command called forth the land, 
And light came gently streaming, 
From the primeval lamp above, 
That mildly shed its beams of love 
Upon the new world’s birth, 
Word after word again is heard 
And beauty clothes the earth ; 
Order evolved from chaos by 
Omnipotence that rules on high. 


From out the vap’rous density 
Unrolled the vast immensity 
That ’wilders human thought, 
And makes man feel his genius reel 
With awed amazement fraught ! 
Lost in the endless realms of space, 
A feeble thing that cannot trace 
How far God’s works extend,— 
Though Fancy bright, with pinions light, 
May her assistance lend ; 
Yet, falling short with notions crude, 
He fails to pierce infinitude. 


A word divides the day from night, 
And soon the glorious orb of light 
With moon and stars appear ; 
And to the call responding, all 
Float upwards sphere on sphere ; 
Away through subtile ether space ! 
Each to its God-appointed place 
The countless worlds repair ; 
A glitt’ring band, they take their stand 
In lighter realms than air ; 
Sublime their beauty, and the skill 
That keeps them there by sov’reign will ! 
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The light and darkness, land and sea, 
Were all surveyed by Deity— 
Who saw that it was good ; 
The fruit and flowers of Eden’s bowers 
And the effulgent flood 
Of light that came from Sol’s bright rays, 
All join the moon and stars in praise 
Of great Jehovah’s name ! 
Above, around, perfection found 
In all His works the same; 
The worlds that in their orbits pass 
Do not excel the blade of grass. 


The masterpiece that crown’d the whole 
Was forming man with heart and soul— 
A monarch where he trod ! 
A potentate of rich estate— 
The image of a God ! 
All pure within, all pure without, 
A being undisturbed by doubt, 
A voice that he could raise 
In purest joy, without alloy, 
To his Creator’s praise ; 
Almost the peer of angels then ! 
How changed alas ! are fallen men. 
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XXX. 


JZobn Walker. 


This well-known local journalist and poet was born at Black- 
burn on October 29th, 1845. He was the only son of Edward 
Walker, a working man of great intelligence and sterling worth, 
whose wise counsel and zealous labours on behalf of his fellow 
toilers had won him deep respect among all classes. 


The maiden name of the poet’s mother was Dobson; and she 
was described by the late Mr. Abram as a very worthy person, 
deeply devoted to her son, and proud of the literary fame which 
he so worthily obtained. 


It is to the historian of Blackburn,—writing under the signa- 
ture of “A,” in the “Blackburn Times” of November roth, 
1892,—that I am chiefly indebted for my present biographical 
matter; and in his article is recorded much more information 
about both John Walker and his father, than I can possibly find 
space for here. 

It is interesting to know that John Walker, like many of our 
other Blackburn poets, was to a great extent a self-educated man. 
He is stated to have received the rudiments of learning at Mount 
Street School, and after that he went for some time to “ old Sedg- 
wick’s”” in Moor Street,—a school with a very good reputation in 
those days. 

When he was old enough he became a pupil teacher at St. 
Michael’s School, but teaching was not congenial work, and even- 
tually he was transferred to Mr. Frank Johnston’s Peel Mill, 
as warehouse clerk ; his evenings being principally taken up by 
studies of various subjects at the Mechanics’ Institution. About 
1865 he became acquainted with the late Mr. Ernest King, who 
engaged him as a clerk in the “ Times” office, and when, in Feb- 
tuary, 1867, the paper was purchased by Messrs. Toulmin, John 
remained in the situation he had previously filled. His first 
duties had been the receipt of advertisements and the keeping of 
accounts ; but he soon rose to paragraph writing and reporting, 
then to the position of sub-editor, and afterwards business man- 
ager. 
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Subsequently he removed to London; and while residing there 
in 1874, he married Miss Sarah Jane Sandford, daughter of the 
late Mr. Ben Sandford, of Blackburn. Three children were born 
of this marriage, of whom two (a son and a daughter) survived 
their father. 

Returning to Blackburn, after two or three years’ absence, Mr 
John Walker resumed his duties at the “Blackburn Times” 
office, where he remained until 1884. In that year he removed 
to Warrington, to edit the “ Warrington Examiner,” for Messrs. 
Toulmin, and, a year or two later, took over the paper as pro- 
prietor. 

Notwithstanding delicate health, great activity characterised 
Mr. Walker throughout his life. While in Blackburn, in addition 
to his journalistic and literary pursuits, he took great interest in 
public affairs; was a fluent and frequent platform speaker; and 
led the “ Liberal party ” in the local “ House of Commons” of 
the “ Blackburn Debating Society.” Like that famous— 


“old writer called Thackeray,” 
He “hated all humbug and quackery,” 


and was a fearless denouncer of jobbery in every shape and 
form. 

Many of his friends will agree with Mr. Abram in thinking 
that Mr. Walker might have lived longer it he had spared him- 
self more and confined himself to his journalistic duties; but it 
was not in the nature of the man to be selfishly silent when public 
abuses needed remedying. 

He is described, not only by Mr. Abram but by many others, 
as having been a delightful companion—vivacious, hearty, and 
witty ; and my own recollections of the only occasion on which I 
ever spent much time in his company, enable me to emphatically 
confirm the pleasing statement. 

Mr. Walker died, on Saturday morning, November 12th, 1892, 
at Latchford (a suburb of Warrington, on the Cheshire side of 
the Mersey), where his widow and family still reside. He was 
interred at Blackburn Cemetery on Wednesday, November 16th ; 
and on the memorial cards issued at the funeral were printed the 
following beautiful and appropriate lines from his favourite poet, 
Shelley— 

“ Peace, peace ! he is not dead, he doth not sleep ! 
He hath awakened from the dream of life.” 
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Passing from the man to his literary work, we find that in poetry, 
which, of course, is our chief concern here, he wrote with fluency, 
clearness, and grace of language, in both dialect and modern 
English. This is what we might expect from one, who, being a 
true poet born, was also an ardent lover of the poetry of Shelley, 
Tennyson, Byron, Keats, Wordsworth, and Burns ; as well as of 
the prose and verse of Emerson. 


Blank verse is not by any means popular with the general 
reader ; and it is not much cultivated by the “ general poet ;” this 
latter fact being accounted for by the truth of Lord Byron’s 
saying, that “in blank verse every line must be good.” All the 
more noteworthy, therefore, are the following graceful lines, 
written by Mr. Walker at the age of nineteen :— 


DESCENT FROM SCAWFELL PIKE TO SPRINKLING 
TARN. 


An EpisopE IN a Day’s RAMBLE. 


And now with careful tread we crept along 

Adown that mighty hill, whose bare, bleak head 

So oft is capped with fleecy clouds, which hide 
Its uncouth nakedness. Anon we reached 

That deep, dark tarn, whose waters blue reflect 
The craggy peaks, high tow’ring to the sky. 

Here, then, we paused awhile, and converse held - 
With two whose kindly sympathy of thought 

Had added double charm to scenes so dear. 

But now, stern business and the world’s deep cares, 
Call them away from Nature’s loveliness 

To scenes of turmoil and incessant strife. 

We parted, sweetly interchanging thought 

Most precious to the sympathetic ear. 

They wound their way, with easy tread, across 
The narrow vale, by Sprinkling Tarn, where once, 
In days of old, the wolf and wild boar came 

To quench their thirst. We watched them gently rise 
The narrow brow, which looks o’er Rosset Ghyll ; 
And when the top they reached, a farewell shout 
Proclaimed the final parting. We replied, 

With voice loud-pitched, and kerchief waving high. 
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The mocking Spirits of the hills caught up 
The ringing sound, and in a chorus grand, 
High-toned and musical, made answer wild, 
With loud and wonderful reverberation, 

As if ten thousand organs had essayed, 

In weird-like tones, to echo what we said. 
Surprised and pleased at what we heard, we called 
Again in varied tones and blended voice. 
Ever the mocking Spirits, in reply, 

Sent back the sound, loud pealing musically, 
As if they sought with magic melody 

To chain us to the ground whereon we stood. 
By this, the sun, low-sinking in the west, 
Spoke gently to us, of the time of night 

Ere we should reach our temporary home. 
We turned away, yet loth to leave a spot 
Where Nature spoke unto her roving sons, 

In tones so wild, so wonderful, and sweet. 


In the twentieth chapter, referring to Ralph Ditchfield’s dia- 
lect poems, I mentioned that I had not felt at liberty to alter the 
writer’s spelling. This was in accordance with my usual rule, 
which it was especially necessary not to break in a case like Ditch- 
fields, where the author, not being (I think) a native of Black- 
burn, might indicate by his spelling some interesting differences 
between the dialect of Blackburn and that of his own birthplace. 
To this rule I have decided to make an exception in the case of 
the next-quoted poem by Mr. Walker, which,—as written by him 
so far back as November, 1864,—was perhaps not spelt in the 
way he would have adopted at a more mature age.— 


THE FACTORY: LAD: 


Aw s’ bi just fifteen next Micklemas-day, 
Aw’m nod varra big o’ mi age, sooa they say ; 
But aw hooap as aw’ve nod done thrivin’, 
’Cause aw s’ hey three looms in awhile, aw’m towd ; 
Aw’ve bin learnin’ to weyve sin’ eight year’ owd, 
An’ to be a good hand aw’ strivin’. 
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Mi mother’s a widow, an’ varra poor 
Mi fayther’s bin deead twelve months or moor, 
An’ aw’m th’ owdst but one eawt o’ seven. 
Aw could cry when aw think abeawt trouble there’s bin, 
Heaw mi mother’s bin hampered an’ moythered, sin’ 
‘My fayther took journey to heaven. 


When poorly an’ bedfast he said to me,—“ John, 

Tha’ll be a good lad when aw’m deead an’ gone, 
An’ do wod tha con for thi mother. 

God help her, poor lass! hoo’ll be soorly tried ” ; 

Then he covered his face wi his hands an’cried, 
While hot tears fell one after th’ other. 


Just a month after this an’ th’ bum-bailies coom, 
An’ sowd most o’ t’ things eawt o’ th’ little back room, 
Wi some cheers, an’ an owd ooak table ; 
They were sent in bi th’ landlord, owd Isaac Steel, 
An’ aw thowt id wer hard, for he knew reet weel 
We should pay him off when we were able. 


When t’ cased clock wer sowd, which a scoor o’ years 
I’th’ corner hed stoode, aw could see there were tears 
Deawn mi mother’s smooth features rowlin’ ; 
An’ aw said to misel’, we'll ha’e thad clock back, 
If aw work o mi life till mi senners crack, 
An’ mi buryin’ bell is towlin’. 


Thad clock wer gi’en to her when fost hoo wer wed, 
Though id wornd woth so much 7’ one sense, hoo said 
Except ’cause id coom fro’ her fayther. 
But aw’m fain to say as it’s come back neaw— 
Gi’en to us ageean ; d’ye wonder heaw? 
Id wer bowt bi a kindly neighbour. 


Such kind, thowtful feelin’ quite cheered us up, 

For there’s drops o’ sweetness i’ th’ bitterest cup ; 
When it’s darkest sun’s olez shinin’ ; 

An’ although black clouds may be hingin’ abeawt, 

Iv yo'll patiently wait, sun’s sure to breyk eawt, 
An’ give ’em a silvery linin’, 
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So aw lives i’ hooaps as this rainy day, 
Like o dark weet weather ‘ll gooa away ; 
It’s a long neet as hes no mornin’. 
Time may come when ther’ll be nowt but rooases sweet, 
While t’ thorns ’11 be trampled an’ crushed at mi feet, 
An’ aw s’ bless thad day aw wer born in. 


There’s lots can be honest wi’ bellies full, 
For they mistake puddin’ for principle ; 

Their goodness is ruled bi their porridge, 
But aw trust aw s’ be one o’ thad honest few, 
Hatin’ dodgin’ am’ tricks, as ’ll struggle through 

W? a manly unflinchin’ corrage. 


So aw’'ll sing for misel, “ Cheer up, young heart ! 

He’s a wastrel sowdger as wern’d do his part, 
An’ stand amidst thunder an’ rattle ; 

It’s poverty tries men’s mettle an’ might, 

An’ them as con feight wi’ a good name bright 
Are the heroes of every battle.” 


There speaks the best type of Lancashire Factory lad, by the 
mouth of his brother toiler—the poet; and the youth who put 
those noble words into verse went on “ hatin’ dodgin’ an’ tricks,” 
as a true man should, to the last day of his life. 

Turn we now from John the workman to John the student :— 


MY BOOKS: A SABBATH REVERIE. 


In the old arm chair I’m sitting, where the brightly beaming sun 

Shines upon me, for tis Sabbath, and my weekly task is done. 

My books are ranged before me,and each seems a thoughtful face, 

Gazing with reproach upon me, from the polish’d oaken case : 

For they tell me, though they speak not,—what, in truth, I too 
well know,— 

That we do not meet as often as we did a year ago. 

Yet, I love them still, and cherish the bright visions they have 
given, 

When my young soul rose in gladness to the intellectual heaven 

Which philosophy has founded,and which science has upreared— 

Which a Shakespeare hath created, and a Shelley hath endeared. 


Oh! the world is cold and selfish, true in seeming—false in heart ; 
Skilled to catch the pure and guileless and to play a double part. 
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But my books are no such worldlings, for, unasked, they do 
advise ; 

And I often think how blesséd is their counsel calm and wise. 

Unassuming, silent teachers ! seeming weak and yet how strong ! 

What a sermon ye are preaching to the babbling empty throng, 

Who, with gay and gilded trappings, go abroad but to be seen, 

Knowing not that worth and wisdom are in modesty of mien. 

As my books, I would be humble in this journey on life’s road ; 

And unselfishly contribute what the Giver hath bestowed. 


Dear, old faces ! not forgotten, though neglected for a time, 

Bid me welcome—smile upon me—as I spin my thread of rhyme. 

The alluring syren Pleasure led me on with honied words, 

Which,a brief space,I deemed sweeter than the carol of the birds ; 

But the transient dream is fleeting—folly’s revelry is Ger, 

And I wake with earnest longing for the purer joys in store. 

Words of wisdom I will gather,—higher thought for nobler deed ; 

And my books shall be the manna upon which my soul shall feed. 

There is breath of flowers about them; there is scent of summer 
air, 

And they bring a blissful consciousness of beauty everywhere. 


Blackburn, February 16th, 1868. 


What a charming writer he was ! And what a gveaz writer he 
might have been if he had been blessed with the opportunities of 
a Tennyson or a Longfellow ! Take, for a change, this tender— 


SONNET, 
WRITTEN IN CHOoRLEY CEMETERY. 


Home of the dead, last resting place of man, 
How fresh and fragrant are thy leafy walls, 
No trace is here of dark funereal palls, 

No sign of aught but joy the eye can scan. 

Whence comes thy sylvan beauty ? Had bright Spring 
Been long at work within these favoured bowers 
When other groves, through the dull, chilly hours 

Of Winter's death, were tearful, sorrowing ? 

Or live the happy dead in all we see ?— 

Feel we their presence in this perfumed air 
That soothes the troubled soul like silent prayer ? 
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Bloom they anew in beauteous flower and tree ? 
O Death, when such thy dwelling place may be, 
Here let me live, here let me die with thee ! 


Let us now revel in his “ infinite variety ” and read this delight- 
ful dialect favourite :— 


MY GRANDAD. 


Aw allus wur fond o’ mi grandad, 
*Cause aw know he’d a likin’ for me; 
He’re a rare owd chap, an’ as kindly 
As ever a body could be. 
O th’ childer 7? th’ fowd gether'd reawnd him, 
When they see him come whooam fro up t’ street ; 
For they knew ther wur apples an’ toffy, 
Or summat as nice an’ as sweet. 


He wove oth’ hand-looms for a livin’, 
An’ aw mind it wur joyful to me, 
Ov a long winter’s neet to be wi’ him 
As he keawerd upo’ th’ owd sittin’-tree ; 
For he sung o’er his work like a good ’un, 
Towd tales, an’ med o sooarts o fun; 
An’—wod aw thowt stunnin’ 1’ them days— 
Aw ne’er went to bed till he’d done. 


He looked weel i’ clogs, did my grandad, 
As he swung ’em so steady an’ slow ; 
He stood up as streight as a May-pow, 
For he’d once been a sowjer, yo know. 
But, eh ! if yo'd sin him o'th’ Sunday, 
Blue cooat, knee breeches, an’ shoon, 
He’d so mitch o'th’ angel abeawt him, 
One feared he’d be leovin’ us soon. 


He kept tooathry hens, for a hobby, 
An’ sometimes he’d chickens an’ 0; 
He spent every bit of his spare time 
I feedin’ an’ watchin’ ’em grow. 
At times t’ lads run after his powtry, 
An’ then he geet mad as could be; 
He’d swear wod he’d do if he catcht ’em ; 
But he never catcht one, nod he. 
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If ever aw geet into lumber, 
Or tooar my things in my play, 
An’ id favvor’d mo geddin’ a thrashin’, 
He allus wur ready to say 
A soft word or two to mi fayther, 
An’ at t’ finish ov o he’d say—“ Well, 
Lads will be lads, an’ tha knows id— 
Tha wur once a young monkey thysel.” 


Th’ owd chap worked to th’ day ov his deein’, 
An’ o th’ neet, though he sed it wur cowd, 
He wouldn’t admit he wur poorly, 
Or own to his havin’ grown owd. 
So he just pass’d away like a shadow 
As goes eawt wi’ th’ settin’ o'th’ sun ; 
His last piece wer finisht so quately 
Yo couldn’t say when it wur done. 


God bless his owd face ! for aw loved him, 

An’ aw wish aw could meet wi’ him soon ; 
Aw’d willingly journey where he is, 

For aw know aw should find him aboon ; 
Aw allus wur fond o’ my grandad, 

’Cause aw know he’d a likin’ for me, 
He’re a rare owd chap, an’ as kindly 

As ever a body could be. 


Mr. Abram, in the article already mentioned, compared some 
of John Walker’s songs and lyrics in the dialect with those of 
Edwin Waugh. He recognised, very wisely, that this was high 
praise; but he considered—and many will agree with him—that 
it was deserved. Of course, there is this great difference ; Waugh 
wrote a much larger number of true poems in dialect than Walker, 
and by that means far surpassed Mr. Abram’s friend and col- 
league. 


No one could wish for a finer character-poem than “ My Gran- 
dad,” which, besides appearing in “ Ben Brierley’s Journal ” and 
the “ Blackburn Times,” was issued, through John Heywood, as 
one of the series of penny “ Lancashire Songs” which used to 
have such a great sale throughout the County Palatine. Between 
its first appearance and its publication in the series just men- 
tioned, “ My Grandad” was carefully revised by its author; and 
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it is from this revised version that our present copy has been 
printed. 


“My Grandad” was followed,—I know not on what date,—- 
by this beautiful companion-piece : — 


MY GRANNY. 


Hoo’re a gradely good sort wer my granny— 
A better yo never cud find; 

Sometimes a bit nattur’d, id may be, 
But her heart—wha id allus wer kind ; 

A woman a mon could be preawd on, 
For, tek her fur better an’ wor, 

Ther’ll be summat wrong abeawt th’ angels 
If ther nod a good deeol like hor. 


Hoo’re farrantly lookin’ wer granny— 
An’ thi say, when hoo’d tornd o’ sixteen, 
Hoo’re th’ bonniest lass an’ th’ best dancer 
As ever whisk’d reawnd up o’ th’ green, 
Hoo’re comely an’ limber at sixty ; 
Aw’se ne’er see nowt nicer, aw know 
Than Granny 7 check-brat an’ bedgeawn, 
An’ cap frill’d an’ whiter than snow. 


O th’ heawse, too, wer cleyn as a penny 
Hoo wer at id fro’ mornin’ to neet ; 

An’ id matter’d nod wod hoo wer dooin’, 
Hoo allus wer tidy an’ sweet. 

When hoo’d getten o mopt up and sanded, 
Hoo’s “gin id mo” mony a time 

For runnin’ i’ th’ heawse weet an’ slutchy— 
A clog-merk wer wor than a crime. 


Hoo said aw wer nowt but a torment ; 
Aw allus wer meckin’ her mad ; 
Yet for o thad hoo ne’er hed a bakin’ 
But ther wor a mowfin for t’ lad. 
An’ at back-end when hoo went to Blackpool, 
(Hoo’d an owd-fashioned likin’ for th’ sea,) 
Wha, bless yo, hoo’d spend her last sixpence, 
To buy a new plaything for me. 
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Ther ne'er wor sich a cook as my granny ; 
Meals ready an’ wantin’ for nowt ; 
An’ eh, sich good pies as hoo med us— 
Id meks mi meawth watter wi’ t’ thowt. 
Yo may toke abeawt ditherin’ jelly, 
‘ An’ champaign; bud id’s o my eye— 
[d’s a foo’ to a basin o’ new milk, 
An’ gran’mother’s gooseberry pie. 


Hoo hedn’d a bit o’ book learnin’, 
Yet someheaw th’ owd crayter wer wise ; 

An’, ready for wodever happened, 
Hoo seldom wur taen bi surprise, 

When th’ owd chap hed taen his last piece in, 
Hoo sed hoo should follow him soon ; 

Hoo’d just time, as id wor, to lock th’ heawse up, 
An’ join him 7?’ th’ mansion aboon. 


Wod a comfort hoo wor to her childer— 
Hoo gave ’em her blessin’ o reawnd ; 

An’ thad day hoo wer laid by my grandad 
Ther worn’d a dry e’e up o’ th’ greawnd. 

So aw’se allus think weel o’ my granny, 
For, tek her for better an’ wor, 

Ther’ll be summat wrong abeawt th’ angels 
If ther nod a good deeol like hor. 


Less poetical than “ My Granny,” but very interesting to all 
lovers of Lancashire literature, is this :— 


EPISTLE TO THE EDITOR 
Or “BEN BRIERLEY’S JOURNAL.” 


Eh, Ben, wod are ta doin’, lad— 
Writin’ away like heigh-go-mad ? 
Or are ta laid up, 
Like me, wi’ some head-splittin’ ache ? 
For aw’m in for ’t, an’ no mistake— 
Aw’ve both eyes made up. 


“ Feightin’,” tha thinks: nay, nowt o’ th’ sort ; 
In such like fun there’s less 0’ sport 
Than aggravation. 
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It’s nasty cuttin’ winter wind 
’At’s nailed mi till aw’m gone stone blind 
Wi inflammation. 


Adversity, aw’ve heeard ’em say, 
Has some “ sweet uses.” Well, it may ; 
But one thing’s certain— 
It’s “ bitterness” has made folk cry. 
As for owt else, “ It’s o my eye 
An’ Betty Martin !” 
Pain’s a queer thing; some say it’s sent 
To be a timely punishment 
When we've done badly. 
This may be true—aw dorn’d deny ; 
But when aw hear th’ poor childer cry 
Aw’ puzzled sadly. 


“ Keep cool !” aw hear th’ owd doctor say ; 
“Be still, because your restless way 
Recovery hinders.” 
“ Be patient, do !” my granny cries ; 
But, then, Zoo never hed her eyes 
Like two hot cinders. 


Milton wer blind, an’ Homer could 

No more see nor a lump 0’ wood ; 
But, then, yo know, it 

Doesn’d mend things a bit for me, 

For t’ strap’s knock’d off when aw korn’d see— 
Aw’m nod a poet. 


It’s somewhat different wi’ thee, Ben, 

For tha’s a poet’s soul, and, then, 
Tha’rt full o' kindness ; 

And; oh ! aw trust tha’ll ever see 

Thi way i th’ world, an’ still keep free 
Fro’ moral blindness. 


Aw bowt thi Journal t’ other day ; 
But dorn’d be angry when aw say 
Aw’ve nod looked through it. 
Wi eyes bluzz’d up, heaw could aw see ? 
An’, blind as ony bat could be— 
Aw couldn’d do it. 
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But, then, aw’ve heeard id read, betimes ; 
Bin pleased wi’ “ Fanny’s” pleasant rhymes ; 
Know wod “ Ab” hed in; 
Heeard Mrs. Banks’s nice tale through ; 
An’ hed a rare good laughin’ do 
At “Swagbag’s” weddin’. 


But aw mun stop; aw’ve scrawl’d enough, 

Gropin’, like one 7’ th’ “ Blind-man’s buff,” 
An’ neaw, aw pri thi, 

Accept this friendly line, chus heaw, 

Fro’ one whose greatest wish is neaw 
That he could—sz thi. 


Mention has already been made of Mr. Walker’s great admira- 


tion for Emerson. Here is the disciple’s worthy memoz.al of the 
master, published in the “ Manchester Weekly Times” at the 
time of the latter’s death :— 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
(Born May 26TH, 1803; Diep APRIL 27TH, 1882.) 


O wind, blest wind, wind of the western sea, 
How we rejoice 
To hear thy voice 

That tells of life, and light, and liberty. 


Laden thou com’st to us with sovereign balm, 
Breathing of health— 
Of Heaven’s first wealth*— 
With surging music of a new-world psalm. 


But ah ! to-day thou bearest on thy wings, 
*Mid the world’s hum 
What strikes us dumb, 

Columbia’s son is dead, king of her kings ! 


The monarch he in the wide realm of mind ; 
Gentle and good, 
Alone he stood, 

Lord of the lordly thought that rules mankind. 


* “Health is the first wealth.”—EMERSON. 
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Be thou, Columbia, reverent in thy loss ; 
Bend low thy head 
Since he is dead ; 
Earth sorrows with thee; humbly bear thy cross. 


Fear not; it will be known that thou hast won 
Title too great 
In the world’s state ; 

No second Shakespeare comes—or Emerson. 


Alas ! that brightest stars should thus withdraw 
Their wonted light 
In deepest night ; 

A link seems broken in the chain of law. 


And yet the sacred flame he richly fed 
Will, o'er his urn 
Still brightly burn: 
And whilst it lives, how say we—he is dead ? 


Oh, hearts that throbbed with his, pierced through and 
through, 
Let not brief tears, 
But life-long years, 
Attest you live in him as he in you. 


Build him no monument ; his fame is sure ; 
’Twill soar afar 
From star to star; 

His work is truth—is God’s, and shall endure. 


But perhaps the noblest “In Memoriam” Poem that John 


Walker ever wrote is the following :— 


ODE 
On THE DeEatH oF WILLIAM BILLINGTON. 


Dead, dead ! and in the world’s dull ear 
The word is scarcely spoken ere ’tis fled, 
But to the chosen ones who held thee dear 
That one word “ dead” 
Is sudden shock, 
As if some ship at sea, 
Whilst sailing free, 
Dashed on a rock. 
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Dead, dead, ah me ! 
We know not what it is to cease to be, 
But thou, and others who have gone before, 
Have drawn the curtain 
Of the Uncertain— 
Or fallen into Lethe’s “ Nevermore.” 


Thou wert a part of me 
As I of thee, 

As “all are parts of one stupendous whole.” 
This Christmastide 
We side by side 

Enjoyed, with well attempered glee, 

“The feast of reason and the flow of soul ;” 
Yet in the new-born year 
I stand beside thy bier— 

Oh, that life should be cheap, and yet so dear ! 


I turn my aching eyes to other days 
When, with no care of wind or weather, 
We gave God praise 
That He made moorland glorious with heather, 
And gave us strength to climb the hills together. 
And then the converse sweet, and bold, and strange 
To me in those young days when life was new ; 
Subtle and bright, yet deep and wide in range. 
As lightnings flash from peak to peak, thus flew 
Thy living thoughts, when, gaining heights sublime, 
Scawfell’s or Snowden’s crown, 
We looked, exultant down, 
On vale, mead, lake and tarn, the eldest-born of Time. 


Thou hadst thy weaker moods, and who has not ? 
The eagle looks not always at the sun. 
Fated to struggle with a lowly lot, 
Thy life a course of “ Sheen and Shade” has run. 
Lowly, and yet how high 
Time yet shall testify : 
For voiceless crowds, 
(Like hurrying clouds) 
Go by, and are forgotten as they perish, 
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Until one comes like thee 
Gifted with melody— 
A singer whose sweet song the world will cherish. 


Dead, and yet living—living in that verse 
Our children shall rehearse, 

Cleaving to what is fair, and good, and wise; 
Let the dross pass away, 
Let meaner things decay— 
The poet never dies. 


As many readers will be aware, the last stanza of this Ode is 
inscribed upon Billington’s tombstone in Blackburn Cemetery. 
At Christmas, 1889, the late Mr. Henry Lodge sent to his friend 
John Walker a card bearing the words, “For Auld Lang 
Syne;” a picture of a pair of well-worn shoes; and_ the 
quotation, “ We twa hae paidl’t in the burn.” On New Year’s 
Day, 1890, the card was returned, bearing on the reverse side 
the following :— 
REPLY. 
We twa hae paddl’t in the burn, 
And ah! those shoon, 
They mind me of our dearest chums— 
Some gone aboon. 


But Harry, lad, we still are left— 
Such as we are. 

Heaven grant we all may tramp again 
In some bright star! 

In addition to his poems Mr. Walker wrote numerous sketches 
in prose, such as “ Cloggers’ Chips,” (“ Picked up by Peter 
Piper,”’) “ Dick o’ Swaggs and his Misadventures at Blackpool,” 
and “Kit and his Christmas Comforts.” His local satires, 
pantomime pieces, and other humorous verses, would almost 
make a volume of themselves. Indeed, much of his most 
delightful humour appears in these local and __ intentionally 
ephemeral productions. And though—as their author would 
have been the first to point out—they cannot strictly be 
regarded as poems, their deep local interest and real wit would 
strongly tempt me to deal with them here if I could spare the 
necessary space. As it is, I must leave John Walker, as I left 
Henry Yates, with the expression of my earnest hope that a 
collection of his best poetic work may yet be issued in volume 
form. 
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XXXII. 


Sarah Louisa Moore. 


A friend informs me that this lady resided with her brother, 
in Preston New Road, somewhere near the main entrance to the 
Park. She was, I am told, very fond of writing 
songs for music, and was anxious to find a sympathetic composer. 
My friend recommended her to Mr. (afterwards Sir) Arthur 
Sullivan ; but cannot say whether she was successful in inducing 
that gifted music writer to set her songs. The first of the poems 
here given was published at Blackburn in 1871 :— 


CHARMING MAY. 


Come to the groves which lie in shade: 
Come to the deep and mossy dell ; 

Trip oer the carpets newly laid,— 
Decked with the primrose and bluebell ; 

Come to the meadows green as spring ; 
Come to the woodlands far away ; 

Come, while the feathered songsters sing, 
To welcome hither charming May. 


Come where the sun so warm and bright 
Smiles on the leas where the lilies bloom, 
And where the hawthorn red and white 
Wafteth afar its sweet perfume ; 
Come where the blossoms scent the air ; 
Come where the merry lambkins play ; 
Come, gather flowers rich and rare, 
‘To crown the brow of lovely May. 


AN AUTUMN: EVENING. 


I hear the sheep-bells tinkle on yonder grassy hill, 

And the soft winds gently sprinkle the dry leaves on the rill. 
The chirping of the corncrakes falls pleasant on the ear ; 
And the lowing of the kine wakes the echoes far and near. 


Behind the distant mountains the glorious sun sinks low,-— 
And the crimson of its curtains doth o’er the landscape glow. 
With conscious beauty flushing the harvest fields look sweet ; 
And dusty roads are blushing beneath the gleaner’s feet. 
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The sweet dew gently presses her lips on drooping flowers, 
And weary earth refreshes with her reviving powers. 
The dying day doth mingle its voice with that of night ; 
And shadows in the dingle absorb the waning light. 


For a copy of the beautiful and devotional song which closes 
this brief chapter I am indebted to Mr. William Holt (of Messrs. 
J. and M. Noblett, Eanam), whose sister was a friend of the 
authoress. 


SPEAK SOFTLY, BELOVED, THE ANGELS 
ARE HERE. 


Speak softly beloved, the angels are near ! 
O break not the silence with sorrowful moans ! 
They are coming to bear me away to yon sphere: 
Already I hear their celestial tones. 


Speak softly thou dearest one, softly and low ; 
Sweet peace like a river now flows in my breast— 
I’m waiting the voice of my Father to go, 
To enter in gladness my heavenly rest. 


Speak softly and gently, the light groweth dim: 
But my gaze is intent on the dark eastern sky, 

And soon I shall catch the first note of the hymn 
When the portals of morning wide open shall fly. 


Speak softly, yes softly, O loved of my heart ! 

Strong, strong are the lovebands which bind me to thee ! 
And deep is the anguish to know we must part, 

O listen ! my Father is calling for me. 


Speak softly, yes softly, the Angels are here ; 
O hold not my spirit in agonized thrall. 

’Tis only a moment, and you too will hear 
The angels of Jesus for each of you call. 
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XXXII. 


Robert West Whalley. 


This cheerful singer, best known by his second name of West, 
—by which he is described in Billington’s “ Where are the Black- 
burn Poets Gone ?’—-was born in Copy Nook, Blackburn, on 
April 9th, 1848. He went to work in the weaving shed on his 
tenth birthday ; and is at the present time an overlooker at Has- 
lingden. 

His first introduction to the joys of poesy took place when, as 
a little lad, he committed to memory from the “ Preston Guar- 
dian” of that period, “Come Whooam to thi Childer an’ Me,” 
which he accomplished at two readings, being ever blessed with a 
retentive memory. He recited the poem often among his rela- 
tives, and also at the Temperance meetings which were then held 
weekly at the old Rechabites’ Hall in Cable Street, Blackburn. 


He was a good reader at the age of seven; and at ten he was 
in great request, in the district surrounding his home, as a letter 
writer for many of the inhabitants. When the Blackburn Free 
Library was first opened,—and before it possessed a lending de- 
partment,—he used to pay a visit to it almost every night; and 
among the books he read there were Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” and “Holy War”; Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and some 
of the works of Shakespeare. When the youthful student first 
applied for a voucher form, the librarian, Mr. W. A. Abram,—in 
that peremptory manner which has damped the ardour of many 
a budding poet,—told him to wait until he was fourteen. The 
boy reluctantly obeyed ; and on attaining that age presented his 
certificate of birth to the librarian in proof of the fact. It was 
only, however, after many delays that he was duly registered as 
a borrower. 

When Robert West Whalley was about nineteen years of age he 
was first introduced to William Billington, whom he describes as 
being then a fine type of literary manhood, whose eyes shone with 
intelligence, and whose “ conversation—mesmeric in its influence 
—charmed everyone who sat beneath its spell.” “We were fast 
friends,” adds Mr. Whalley, “ from the time I was introduced to 
him until I assisted to put him away.” By Billington young 
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“West” was introduced to John Baron, Richard and John 
Rawcliffe, William Whitaker (“ Aker-Whitt”), Henry Yates, and 
the rest of the local Jzteratz of the period. 


Personally, I seldom think of Robert West Whalley without 
thinking also of Oliver Basselin, the medieval Norman poet of 
whom Longfellow gives such a delightful description in one of 
his “ Birds of Passage.” The merry strains of this modern and 
local poet invariably remind me of — 

The laughing lays 
That in those days 
Sang the poet Basselin ; 
and altogether the pen-picture of the earlier poet,—apart, of 
course, from its medieval framework or environment,—is marvel- 
lously like that of our present author. 

In the “ Blackburn Times ” of May 1oth, 1890, there appeared, 
under the zom-de-plume of “ Owd Jem Byrom,” a rousing Lanca- 
shire song headed “ Sabden Dick.” Subsequently the song was 
revised ; a chorus added to it; and the title changed to “ Pendle 
Sally.” With this song the late Robert Moorhouse, of Padiham, 
—for whom it was written,—won several prizes in singing com- 
petitions. Here is the correct and “ authorised version ” : — 


PENDLE SALLY. 


At “ Boggart Nook,” at foot o’ th’ hill, up lonely Sabden valley, 
Theer lives a bonny, buxom wench,—they co hur “ Pendle Sally.” 
Hoo is a shepherd’s lass, an’ scanty is hur fortchin’ ; 

Fost time aw see’d hur mindin’ sheep hoo seet mi heart a-wortchin’, 


Chorus; 


Hoo is to’ good for sich as me to lay their dirty hands on, 

Aw var’ near worship t’ greawnd as little Pendle Sally stands 
on: 

If every field an’ farm were mine theer is 1’ Sabden valley, 

If Pendle Hill wer med o’ gowd, aw’d give id all for Sally. 


My heart strings nearly broke 7’ two; t’ seet on her fairly crackt 
’em. 

Hoo’s cheeks as red as if hur mam hed nobbut lately smackt ’em 

Theer isn’t sich another lass fro’ Wiswell Top to Kendal ; 


Hur e’en eawtshines thad big bonfire, at Jubilee on Pendle. 
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Neet after neet aw wakken lie,—aw connod sleep for skeomin’ ; 
An’ when bi day aw werk i’ t’ delf,of hur aw’m sooart © dreeomin’. 
At dinner-time aw chew an’ chew, bud nod a bit con swallow ; 
Mi cheeks,once red as carrots scraped,are neaw as white as tallow. 


Mi feyther says aw’m geddin’ daft ; sometimes he'll fairly crack 
eawt, 

An’ sweear if aw dornd wakken up he'll come an’ jert mi neck 
eawt. 

To-day aw leet mi barrow fo—he sheawts to t’ ganger, “ Harry ! 

Just ta’e thad gaumless foo’ o’ mine an’ punch him eawt o’ t’ 
quarry.” 


Sich work as this ’1l never do; aw’ll oather end or mend id, 

As soon as ever t’ week-end comes, mi pocket brass aw’ll spend id 

I’ summat nice for hur; an’ then, fast as mi legs ‘Il t-’e me, 

Aw’ll hook id off to wheer hoo lives, an’ ax hur if hoo’ll ha’e me. 

If hoo says “ Nowe !” aw’ll goo an’ list, an’ end mi days 
feightin’ ; 

If hoo says “ Aye !” aw’ll lorry hooam, an’ buckle to mi eytin’. 

We'll nod be long afoor we're wed, an’ ringers twitchin’ t’ bell 
strings ; 

Then we'll goo o'er bi Pendle Nick, an’ hev a spree at Well 
Springs. 


Like Edwin Waugh,—whom “Pendle Sally” would surely have 
delighted,— Robert West Whalley has ever a warm corner in his 
kindly heart for the sons and daughters of Erin; and among his 
own poems one of his favourites is the song written for an Irish 
friend about ten years ago, entitled :— 


MICHAEL MURPHY. 


My name is Michael Murphy, from the county of Tyrone, 

I left my poor old mother in old Ireland all alone: 

Our landlord has a stony heart, which never will relent, 

And I’ve come here to “ Lancasheer ” to try to raise the rent. 

I bade farewell to sweet Kathleen, acushla gra ma chree. 
With my bundle on my back, an’ sure I crossed the ragin’ sea. 
To cut your hay or reap your corn, I’ve rambled to your town ; 
Who will employ an Irish boy to cut the harvest down ? 
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Chorus :— 


I’m merry Michael Murphy, from the county of Tyrone; 

At reapin’ or hay-makin’ with the best I'll hold my own. 

I’ve stood within your market-place, an’ rambled through your 
town ; 

Who will employ an Irish boy, to cut the harvest down ? 


When I landed in at Liverpool, imagine my surprise 

To see the wagon loads of food, enough to reach the skies ! 

I thought about my native home, and heaved a mighty groan, 
Sure the English people get the meat and fling poor Pat the bone. 
If Ireland could but get her own, how happy we would be; 
And look upon the English boys as brothers o’er the sea. 

Then treat poor Piat no longer like a ’lectioneerin’ tool, 

But help along old Gladstone, with his measure of Home Rule. 


My brother Barney went away, a many years ago, 

To fight among the English boys, for Britain’s weal or woe. 
Poor boy !_ He shed his Irish blood away in foreign lands, 
And they left his bones to bleach upon the burning desert sands. 
Sometimes I long to follow him,—and would, if I were free,— 
And visit those great cities in the lands across the sea. 

But I must not leave my mother dear to sob and sigh alone, 

But raise the rent and hurry back to her and “ Old Tyrone.” 


This gifted song-writer, who is entirely free from the egotism 
which sometimes accompanies literary ability,—laughingly states 
that he has spent far more time in trying to acquire proficiency at 
the game of drafts than ever he spent on literature. In view 
of this fact, it is not surprising that another of his own favourites 
should be a little dialect poem which, when residing at Padiham, 
he wrote to a brother draught player there. The piece, which, 
when first published, quite took the literary portion of that town 
by storm, is entitled :— 


GOOD MORNIN’, PETER. 


Come, Peter, fling them Drafts away, 
Ne’er heed thad “ Owd Fourteen,” 
An’ hev a woke wi’ me to-day 
Among yon fields so green. 
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“ Owd Winter’s” ta’en his gentle hook 
An’ left us youthful Spring 

To scatter buds i’ every nook 
An’ lovely sunshine bring. 


Sooa put away thi dooard an’ men, 
An’ don thi Sunda’ gear, 
An’ o'er th’ Black Hill we'll ramble then, 
Bird music just to hear. 
They toke abeawt their public band 
An’ concerts into t’ Park, 
To me they are-not hofe as grand 
As t’ song o' t’ risin’ lark. 


Come, Peter; come, mon ! Stor thi feet ; 
Last neet aw coom thro’ t’ teawn, 

Aw stopt to pick up summat breet, 
*Twur this—a hofe a creawn. 

Aw’ll spend id o 7’ thee an’ me, 
At t’ Rock we'll ha’e t’ fost gill ; 

Then, Nature’s smilin’ face to see, 
We'll climb up Pendle Hill. 


We'll ramble on to t’ beacon top 
To see heaw t’ country looks, 

Aw’ll point eawt each historic shop 
Aw’ve read abeawt i’ books. 

An’ then we'll leet eawr pipes, an’ chat 
O’er some owd English battle, 

Or heaw “ Owd Granny Demdike’s ” cat 
Played havoc among t’ cattle. 


Aw’ll tell thee o’er them owden times 
When th’ English race begun ; 

When Druids chanted mystic rhymes ; 
An’ fooak bowed down to t’ sun ; 

Heaw Alfred deeds o’ valour rowt 
Among them Danish sots, 

An’ heaw eawr Saxon feythers fowt 
Ageeon the Picts an’ Scots. 
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We'll sheed a tear o’er Harold’s fate 
At Hastings’ bloody battle, 

When mace an’ axe on armour plate 
Did like a hailstorm rattle. 

An’ ever sin’ thad fatal day,— 
So chance did then determine,— 

We've hed to bow beneath the sway 
O’ William’s Norman vermin. 


We'll co an’ sup at “ Robin’s Well,” 
As wey come deawn th’ hill side ; 
His gallant deeds to thee aw’ll tell, 
An’ Little John’s beside. 
Then throo New Kirk we'll tek er hook, 
An’ go deawn Sabden Valley ; 
We'll just go reawnd bi Boggart Nook, 
An’ look at “ Pendle Sally.” 


So mek a move, an’ let’s away ; 
Forget we're geddin’ owd: 
We'll hev a champion do to-day, 
Let misers ceawnt their gowd ; 
W’oll Nature scatters beauty reawnd, 
The peawrs aboon aw’!l thank: 
A mate like thee’s wo'th every peawnd 
’At’s piled i’ Craven Bank. 


Whatever else may be said or written of the poets, as a class, 
it cannot truthfully be asserted that they are worldly-minded 
men. The “lust of gold” is not in them. They never rate rank 
or wealth above their proper value; and in the ears of the hum- 
blest of them,—even in the midst of the direst want,—the songs 
of the birds have a sweeter sound than the jingle of all the golden 
coins that ever miser raked together. That this is as true of our 
present author as of any of his brother poets, whether local or 
national, is evident from the following characteristic stanzas :— 


MI NEBBUR. 


Aw am a foo’, aw must confess, an’ hev bin o mi life; 

Altho’ aw’ve hed to share my lot, a keerful little wife. 

For mony a splendid chance aw’ve missed: well, well ! it’s like 
to be ! 

We connod o ha’e th’ sense as hes yon chap next door to me. 
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He’s shares an’ bonds i’ everywheer, his bankbook’s var near full ; 
He tells me that I am “o cry, an’ varra little wool.” 

Aw s’ ne’er ha’e nowt whol e’er aw live; he tells mo,bowd an’ free ; 
But he con goo an’ hang his-sel’—yon chap next door to me. 


His talk is o o’er shares an’ brass, they seem to fill his mind ; 

He says as singin’ songs is nowt bud just a waste o’ wind. 

He'll ceawr bi t’ fire an’ cinders ceawnt,—we never con agree ; 

Aw’ll gooa my way,—let him gooa his,—yon chap next door to 
me. 


Spring-time may come, an’ birds may chant, an’ fleawrs may hud 
an’ bloom ; 

Id seems to be no joy to him, he'll ceawr within his room. 

He studies nowt bud “ cent per cent”; aw’ve mony a jclly spree: 

He misses t’ best theer is 1’ life—yon chap next door to me. 


Aw’m fifteen years aheyd ov him, aw’m burly yet an’ strong ; 
He’s thin as ony clooase-prop,—aye, an’ varra near as long ! 
He says aw s’ dee i’ th’ werkheawse yet, thad he con plainly see; 
Aw s’ bury him befooar aw gooa,—yon chap next door to me. 


It is perhaps necessary to mention that “ Mi Nebbur,” which is 
a poem of recent date, has no personal application to any in- 
dividual ; but is merely descriptive of a certain type of humanity 
which is only too well known. - 

Our next example illustrates a type which, happily, is less 


prominent nowadays than it was when the lines were first 
written :— 


THE JOLLY RARSON. 


One dismal night o’er Wilpshire moor as three men homeward 
went, 


Their hasty footsteps,—so I’m told,—to’rds Copster Green were 
bent ; 

When, all at once, they heard a groan, all earthly sounds unlike ; 

They searched about until they found the groaner in a dyke. 

And there, behold ! a man was laid, with woeful, weary look ; 

Upon his neck a white cravat, beside him a large book. 


‘ 
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The wind was playing with the leaves such strange, fantastic 
capers, 

And scattered round about him lay a hundred tracts and papers. 

With mud his coat was covered o’er, he was a wretched sight ; 

One of the men in pity cried, “ Heaw coom yo’ in this plight ?” 

He groaned aloud,“Good Christians, do, I pray you, bear a hand, 

With one accord, and raise me from this slough of deep despond. 


“Alas ! that I, your pastor good, should e’er have tumbled here ! 
’Tis that infernal bowl of Punch,—Oh dear ! Oh me ! Oh dear ! 
But lend your aid, my dear good lads, and set me on dry ground ; 
Ill take you then to Bonny Inn, and stand you gills around.” 
The three at one another stared, then one of them did say, 
“Why, Parson, only Sunda’ last we heeard tha preych an’ pray. 


“Tha bade us allus shun thad path as leeads us unto evil: 

To watch an’ pray booath neet an’ day, to circumvent the devil.” 

“ Alas !” cried he, “ it is too true, it is too true, my son; 

But do as I have told you—do ! and zoz as I have done. 

But bear a hand, and draw me out, I scarce can get my breath ; 

My brain’s on fire, my blood runs cold, I’m almost numbed to 
death. 


“Then pray you drag me to my feet, I'll then reward your 
labours ; 

For three times round [ll stand you gills, but do not tell your 
neighbours ! 

[ll make it pints, upon my word ! I will !—-I am not chaffing.” 

With one accord—they couldn't help—the three cracked off a- 
laughing. 

One said, “Good neet ! lie still, owd mon; for this is nobbut 
Monda’ : 

Sich two-faced hypocrites as thee will not be missed till Sunda’.” 


Unfortunately for my present purpose, many of Mr. Whalley’s 
most amusing pieces are altogether too long for inclusion in a 
chapter of this kind. Among these are “The Knight of Wal- 
loper Well,” a serio-comic piece of 1870; “ Th’ Owd Mill Bog- 
gart,” a very lengthy one, written in 1872, and one of his very 
best ; and “ Nipper’s Frolic,” a humorous piece which he often 
recites, dated 1873. No such impediment, however, bars the en- 
trance of the delightful ditty, entitled :— 
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THE SPORTING OVERLOOKER. 
Arr: “KinG OF THE CANNIBAL ISLANDS.” 


There works a “chap” at Blankfield Mill, 
His name they say is Bouncing Bill, 
A slave to old Sam Sizer’s will, 
A Sporting Overlooker. 
Upon a sunny summer day, 
When factory folk were all at play, 
With gun in hand he took his way, 
O’er Kemmer Moor the game to slay. 
He rambled on mile after mile, 
At length he came to “ Grunshaw stile ;” 
There sat he down to rest a while,— 
The Sporting Overlooker. 


Chorus :=— 


Hares and rabbits, mind your eye ! 

The feathered game away do fly, 

As soon as they see passing by 
The Sporting Overlooker. 


He rammed his gun with all his might, 
The timid conies took to flight, 
He threw them all in such a fright— 
The Sporting Overlooker. 
And while for game he looked around, 
A sparrow ’lighted on the ground: 
Rejoicing he had something found, 
He cock’d his gun with look profound, 
“ Of course,” said he, “id isn’d game, 
But still my spooart ’ll be 0 t’ same”: 
He fired then with deliberate aim,— 
The Sporting Overlooker.” 


Away the frightened sparrow flew, 

The sportsman heard a loud “ hellow !” 

Then jumped up crying “ what’s to do ?” 
The Sporting Overlooker. 

When looking o’er the hedge he spies 

A dying calf before his eyes, 
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Which strikes him fairly with surprise, 

“By gum ! aw’ve shot a cove,” he cries. 

He turned around to run away ; 

A burly farmer barr’d the way,— 

“ Here, stop, owd mon; aw s’ want some pay,— 
Tha Spooartin’ Overlooker.” 


The sportsman asked the damage then, 

The farmer made him fairly “sken,” 

“ Aw’ll let thee off for four peawnd ten,— 
Tha Spooartin’ Overlooker.” 

Alas ! he’d but one single “ bob,” 

Wherewith to settle this awkward job: 

The farmer swore he’d “ crack his nob,” 

Unless in payment “ deawn he’d cob” 

His watch and chain, likewise his gun. 

He meekly said “thy will be done,” 

And then he sobbed “ my cooarse is run,”— 
The Sporting Overlooker. 


I saw him as he homeward came ; 
His face was pale, he limpéd lame ; 
He knew that everyone would blame 
The Sporting Overlooker. 
And now,—wherever he does go, 
From Bastfield up to “ Paycock Row,” 
From Larkhill unto “ Owd Cob Wo,” 
Or Daisyfield, or “ Seawr Milk Ho,’— 
The men do point, the women chaff, 
The little boys do shout and laugh, 
“There goes the man who shot the calf,— 
The Sporting Overlooker.” 


As an example of our poet’s satirical powers we may take a 
brief extract from a piece which absolutely extinguished the con- 
ceit of the writer to whom it was addressed, and for whose real 
name one of similar rhyme is here substituted :— 


Let Shakespeare, Milton, Moore, and Walter Scott 
Be put aside to kindle kitchen fires ; 

Let “ Bobby ” Burns and Byron be forgot, 
And chipp’d to matchwood be their tuneful lyres. 
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On cupboard shelves let Pope and Goldsmith rot ; 
Let Anacreon quench his mad desires ; 

Let Swift and Butler, Coleridge and sweet Shelley, 

Bow down at once and hail the great “O’ Kelly.” 


But, Robert West Whalley has ever been most famous for the 
lectures, on ancient and modern literature, which he has from time 
to time delivered in Blackburn, Padiham, Burnley, and Hasling- 
den. A truly marvellous gift has often enabled him, on these 
occasions, to go on for an hour or two, giving quotation after 
quotation from memory; never making a serious error; and 
varying his selections with every lecture. That his acquaintance 
with ancient literature is much more than a merely casual one 
will, I am sure, be fully proved by a perusal of the following 
striking stanzas :— 

THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


How wonderful is music’s power ! 

In castle, hall, or gloomy tower ; 

In martial camp, in lady’s bower, 
Or merry church bell chime: 

From song of stone* at early morn 

O’er Egypt’s desert, zephyr borne ; 

From blast of Fontarabian horn 
In war’s tumultuous time. 


The giant smith the anvil rang, 
With long and loud harmonious clang, 
While infant earth the praises sang 
In many a lusty strain. 
As by the glowing furnace light,- 
The stubborn steel was fashioned bright, 
In shape which gave mankind delight, 
By mighty Tubal Cain. 


When Hebrew swords in anger flashed, 
And heathen blood in torrents dashed, 
Where Jordan’s swollen river splashed 
Its shores with crimson foam, 
The warriors of the promised land 
Were welcomed by the virgin band, 
With song and dance, and music grand ;— 
Triumphant marching home. 


* Memnon. 
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When silence seized the minstrel throng,— 
The tuneful Sons of Hebrew Song, 
In sorrow weeping, waiting long 

By Babylonia’s stream. 
Their songs of joy and gladness cease, 
Their harps upon the willow trees 
Hang wailing in the passing breeze, 

The music of a dream. 


In early Greece, the Shepherd boy 

Made mighty rocks to skip for joy ; 

With his sweet pipe he could decoy 
The streams from shore to shore. 

Before the lurid gates of hell 

He pealed forth such melodious swell 

That Pluto did, as poets tell, 
Eurydice restore. 


Timotheus, too, in later days, 

Who chanted forth his furious lays 

In mighty Alexander’s praise, 
Upon the tuneful lyre. 

With such a force the music told, 

Far overhead the thunder roll’d, 

The King grew frantic. Now behold 
Persepolis on fire ! 


But hark ! A peal doth now arise 

And roll towards the distant skies, 

While angels listen with surprise 
To hear such wondrous lay. 

From icy rocks of Labrador 

To burning India’s tranquil shore 

The wildest beast subdues his roar ; 
’Tis Saint Cecilia’s day ! 


When whirling winds in fury lash, 
And seething waves tempestuous dash, 
When vivid lightnings flame and flash, 
And horrid thunders roar, 
When stormy elemental war 
Proclaims the sacred truth afar, 
From ocean depth to distant star, 
The Deity adore. 
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And when the Angel’s trumpet blast 
Declares the days of earth are past, 
And the Redeemer comes at last 
To bid the dead arise, 
Oh ! may I join the joyful band 
Of chosen saints, so nobly grand, 
Who wend their way from every land 
To mansions in the skies. 


This last poem,—so utterly unlike everything that has gone 
before,—shows what Robert West Whalley can do,—when he 
tries. And pondering over it, as the present writer has pondered 
many a time, what can any lover of true poetry do but join in the 
regret, so often expressed by Billington and other brother-bards, 
that its author does not try oftener ? The dialect songs are 
charming, and the humorous pieces delightful; but “ The Power 
of Music” is sublime. 


See eS 
6" ee ee re 
XXXII. 


Zobn Walsh. 


This unassuming but very meritorious writer was born in one 
of the two cottages, in the Court known as “ Dickinson’s Entry,” 
off King Street, Blackburn, on the 8th of September, 1848. His 
parents came from Ramsgrave, and settled in Blackburn about 
1836. Though poor, they were industrious ; for besides following 
the occupation of power-loom weavers, they managed to do a 
little farming in the Court mentioned above. The shippon and 
stable have only quite recently been pulled down. 

Referring to those early days, the poet himself writes that his 
parents “seem to have been doing fairly well then. ‘ But other 
days and other fortunes came,—an evil power.‘ They bore 
against it cheerfully, and hoped for better days, but ruin came at 
last’; and my father, having resolved on trying to retrieve his 
lost fortunes in another country, set sail for America in the 
stormy month of March, 1852; leaving my mother with six 
children to provide for as best she could; I being the youngest 
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but one. Probably he was shipwrecked ; as we never heard from 
him afterwards. Richard Walsh, of the firm of Walsh and 
Barnes, drapers, Blackburn, was named after him; and I took 
the name of Richard’s father; our fathers being brothers.” 


As a boy, John Walsh’s schooling was of the most meagre 
description ; his mother’s poverty forbidding the payment of more 
than the usual penny or twopence a week as school-money. But 
what was lacking in that respect was, he thinks, amply made up 
by the tireless teaching of a kind and devoted sister. But of this 
more anon. 

At the age of ten he was employed as errand boy and “printer’s 
devil” at the old “ Blackburn Standard ” office in Church Street, 
Mr. James Walkden being the proprietor, and Mr. William 
Gourley the editor. There he first came into contact with James 
Walkden, the compositor-poet (nephew of the proprietor); John 
Critchley Prince; Richard Dugdale; Charles Swain; Charles 
Haworth, the artist; Roscoe, the unrivalled painter of flowers 
and fruit; Peter Ellingthorpe, Thomas Clough, and many other 
notable characters. 

“T was young then,” he writes, “but ever quick to learn from 
kind words spoken—the smile of pleasure—the merry jest; and 
especially when the conversation turned upon music, poetry, or 
painting.” 

His wages, however, were very small. So his mother resolved 
on taking him into the weaving-shed, where he could earn more 
money. But that did not prevent him following the bent of his 
mind—self-improvement and the weaving of verses. His spare 
time was devoted to the making of models of old machines and 
new mechanical contrivances, as well as to drawing, painting, 
music and poetry. He delighted in those days, as he does even 
yet, in the application of steam, gases, and electricity. 


He entered the married state at the age of twenty-one, and has 
remained in it ever since. For the past twenty-eight years he has 
been employed at the Blackburn Gas Works ; having served the 
old Blackburn Gas Light Company as well as the Corporation. 
He is now Meter Inspector to the latter body ; and is thus a “ man 
of metres” in a double sense. That he is as skilful in his poetic 
as in his material capacity is evident from the examples of his 
lyrical work which follow. We will take first the homely, but 
none the less beautiful dialect poem, entitled— 
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MI GRANDMOTHER'S CAP. 


Yo’ fooak ’at are fond ov a yead-dress 
’At’s fit for a Queen to put on, 

Just peep at that Cap o' mi Granny’s, 
An’ foind me a better ‘at con. 

There’s nowt varra grand abeawt it, 
No fithers or fleawrs con yo’ see, 

But then it’s as tidy an’ handsome 
As ever a bonnet con be. 


Examine id’ nicely starched border, 
An’ look at that creawn put 1’ th’ rear ; 
Neaw, are no’ they pratty as con be ? 
There’s nooan so mich gaudy work theer. 
Yor new-fashioned bonnets are bonny, 
"At dunno yo’r faces conceal ; 
But gi’e mi a cap loike mi Granny’s 
For makin’ a woman look weel. 


Eh ! bless her ! Aw think aw con see her 
Just teein’ th’ string under her chin, 
An’ mi grandfayther lookin’ up at her, 
Wi a gradely affectionate grin ; 
An’ then, as if age he’d forgetten. 
He’d rise fro’ his owd-fashioned cheer, 
An’, kuttlin’ her ever so fondly, 
He'll tell her to sit her deawn theer. 


Then, turnin’ to me, he’d say preawdly, 
“ Hello ! little mon, is that thee ? 
Theaw’rt welcome to come when theaw loikes, lad, 
An’ peeark o’ thi Grandfayther’s knee ; 
Owd Age is a regular stunner 
For knockin’ us fooak eawt o’ trim, 
Sooa tune up, mi brid, an’ sing for us 
A verse 0’ th’ owd ‘ Evenin’ Hymn.’”, 


Aw felt some an’ preawd, aw’ll assure yo’, 
To think ’at aw med ’em so glad 

Whenever aw went theer to camp ’em, 
Though aw’re nobbut a bit ov a lad; 
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Aw’d sing loike a lerk when he axed mi; 
Then deawn upo’ th’ floor wi’ mi shoon 
Aw’d caper abeawt loike a dancer, 
While he whistled or “ diddled” a tune. 


Mi Grandmother’s yead would be noddin’,—- 
As iv beatin’ time for us; while 
Her face wur as pleasant as could be, 
An’ her cap seemed to shake eawt a smile; 
Nor did they forget to go wi’ me 
Reawnd th’ garden, at one side o’ th’ fowd, 
Wheer they’d gether me appos an’ berries, 
An’ pooasies o’ silver an’ gowd. 


“ Neaw, off wi’ thee hooam,” they'd say kindly, 
“ Dorn’d meddle wi’ owt as is bad ; 

Say thi prayers, an’ grow up to be monly ; 
Good neet, love, an’ be a good lad.”— 

Th’ last time aw went theer, o looked lonesome ; 
Deeath hed no’ left owt wo’th a rap ; 

Th’ Owd Fooak hed booath gone to be Angels, 
Wi robes white as Grandmother’s Cap. 


In “ Mi Grandmother’s Cap ” every stanza contains a picture,— 
and a bonny picture too,—of the sweet, simple, and wholesome 
life of the tenderly remembered past. Here is another Lanca- 
shire lyric, to which almost the same remark would apply :— 


MI SKOOMATES. 


Aw’re thinkin’ to misel’ one neet, while sittin’ i’ mi cheer, 

Abeawt th’ owd skoo-heawse up 7’ th’ broo, an’ th’ lads aw went wi’ 
theer. 

E’en neaw aw see ’t as when we sat wi’ pencils, slates an’ books ; 

There’s pictures up o’ th’ whiteweshed wo’s, an’ gradely weel id 
looks. 


Th’ oak desk i’ th’ corner, throne-like, stands wheer t’ maister used 


to keawr, 
He’d smile an’ jooak o’ th’ Monda’ ; but through t’ rest o’ th’ week 


look seawr. 
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Eh ! Iv some truant chanced to come witheawt his weekly wage, 
Yo’ should ha’ seen him use his rod ; he’d dance an’ grin wi’ rage. 


But, aw remember heaw one day, when th’ lessons 0 were o'er, 
Wi’ droopin’ yead he walked away, to birch his brats no more. 
+ 


We parted then ; an’ whod a change coom o’er thad skoo-heawse ! 
soon 

’Twer like a little nest i’? Spring, when t’ birds are flushed an’ 
flown. 


Mi scattered skoomates ! Wheer are they ? It’s years sin’ last 
we met: 
Though some’s gone eawt o’ th’ gate o' Time, a tooathri’s livin’ yet. 


Aw met a parson t’ other day, a gradely seawnd divine ; 
His pleasant features seemed to say, he’re once a mate o’ mine. 


Aw’d known him weel when we were lads ; so aw could-no’ let him 
pass 
Witheawt remindin’ him o’ th’ time when he wer t’ foo’ for t’ class. 


He smiled an’ said, “ Men change, you see ! Time changes all 
things ever ; 
Except the Truth.—The Word of God can never alter—never !” 


We said “ Good-bye” ; an’ still his words keep ringin’ 7’ mi ears ; 
But what abeawt them t’ other lads, aw hev no’ seen for years ? 


Ned Gunton leads a soldier’s life, Joe Shipley’s gone to sea ; 
They olus said, 1 th’ playgreawnd, whod 7’ after years they’d be. 


Poor lads ! Aw hope they’re farin’ weel; they booath were strong 
an’ bowd ; . 

They’d shinin’ e’en, an’ rooasy cheeks, an’ yure like creawns 0’ 
gowd. 

Some fooak say they’ve bin th’ wo’st o’ th’ skoo, that korn’d be 
sooa, aw think ; 

For Towler soon get polished off,—he killed his-sel’ wi’ drink. 


Mi t’ other mates were rayther wild, but they could mend, yo’ 
know ; 
An’ yet aw’m feared, i’ dooin’ good yon parson beeats us o. 


The fact that our local “minstrels of the lathe and loom” 
should excel in dialect is not one to be wondered at. Having the 
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poetic gift to begin with, it is quite natural that they should sing 
smoothly and sweetly in the folk-speech they have learnt in child- 
hood. What is more remarkable is the fact that so many of them, 
—in fact nearly every one of them,—should,—often in spite of 
the scantiest ‘early training,—-have done such excellent work in 
modern English. That our present author is no exception to this 
very satisfactory rule, will be proved by a perusal of his 
stanzas :— 


TO THE MEMORY OF GEORGE ELLIS. 


Take down the harp, and swell the solemn theme ; 
For he who lived and sung with us is dead ; 

His dove-like soul, athwart the narrow stream, 
With the green olive to its God hath fled. 


Take up the silver cornet, and awake 
Its slumbering music o’er his honoured clay ; 
Then sing a sweet psalm for his widow’s sake, 
Whose loving eyes have wept full many a day. 


Raise high the stone, and carve the letters deep, 
That as the toiler passes he may e’er 

Refresh remembrance of the dead, and reap 
Some comfort from the good text printed there. 


And while the mingling notes with rapture rise, 
Shower on his tomb fresh flowers. Who can tell ? 
His spirit may be listening in the skies, 
And smile to hear the music sung so well. 


Blow, gentle breeze, and waft the strains along,— 
The grand old anthems raised for Ellis dear ; 

For Oh ! he cheered the County with his song, 
And beautified it with a soul sincere. 


True, we have lost an ever-valued friend, 
A leader from the blesséd school of Art ; 
Who swerved not from his duty to the end, 
But daily strove to play the good man’s part. 


Oh, cruel Death, that mock’st the mother’s grief— 
Thou'lt laugh at Kings; nor spare the good and brave. 
“Ts there no balm in Gilead ?”—no relief 
for anguished hearts, save in the silent grave ? 
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Yes ! there are scenes no human eye e’er scanned, 

Where Man, the immortal, ’s freed from pain and strife ; 
The eye of Faith surveys that promised land, 

And finds our loved, lost in the joys of Life. 


In the four lines which follow this paragraph we have the im- 
promptu answer of our present author to the all-important ques- 
tion, put to him, at a time of great spiritual stress and trouble, 
by a well-known local minister who has since passed away. The 
subjects of man’s free will and immortality; of God’s eternal 
goodness ; and of the existence in the world of so much wicked- 
ness, injustice and human suffering, had been exercising, and to 
a great extent distressing, the poet’s mind; as they have engaged. 
and troubled the minds of myriads of men from the earliest ages 
to our own. And when his reverend friend asked, “ But, John, 
what 7s Life ?” the answer was swift and passionate— 


Life ! What is Life ? Much like a bud just sprung from earth’s 
vast womb, : 

On which Time’s breezes gently blow and fan into a bloom; 

But, as its petals open out their beauties to the sun, 

Some hand or other nips the stem; and then that flower’s gone. 


Soon, however, a different light was thrown upon this momen- 
tous question. The poet stood by the bedside of a dearly beloved 
sister ; of her who, as we have already mentioned, had supplied 
by her toil and devotion so much of what was lacking in his early 
schooling and training. And pondering over the great question 
there—in the presence of the loved but lifeless form; of the cold 
but peace-crowned features—he shaped these touching and con- 
soling stanzas :— 


: ON “THE DEATHSOF—-A SISTER. 


The muffled peal rings in the old church tower, 
And the cold night winds waft it far away, 
As I stand weeping oer a Sister-flower 
Whom Death has blighted in the early day. 


The yellow moon climbs slowly up the sky, 
Which gleams anon with many a brilliant star ; 
And, hark ! the music of celestial joy 
Proclaims a greeting where the angels are. 
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Triumphant spirit ! Glorious be thy prize ; 
Thy pilgrimage deserves reward of bliss ; 
Oft hast thou held the Cross before mine eyes, 
And pointed to a brighter world than this. 


The path of life which thou hast daily trod— 

Though many a thorn of suffering wounds therein— 
Leads ever upward to the throne of God, 

Where there are crowns for pilgrims void of sin. 


But wherefore weep, since thou hast died in Christ ; 
- Death must have been far greater gain to thee ! 
Dry up thy tears, my soul, and be sufficed ; 
Death has no sting; the grave no victory. 


This sister, in addition to her educational labours on her 
brother’s behalf, taught the late Mr. William Henry Lister, whom 
she afterwards married, to read and write. She always contended 
that no person ought to get married who had not received some 
training in the elementary subjects of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Mr. Lister, as some readers will be aware, became a 
very successful business man, and served for several years as 
representative of St. Mark’s Ward in the Blackburn Town 
Council. 

Amongst the poems which possess pleasing local interest in ad- 
dition to their literary merit,we may take the following lines,which 
were suggested and written in the graveyard of Long Barn 
Chapel, Hoghton :— 


DON’T DISTURB THEM. 
(CHILDREN GATHERING FLOWERS IN A GRAVEYARD). 


Don’t disturb them, let ’em play ; 
Nothing here the soul defiles ; 

Grass blade, flower and leafy spray 
Greet their sinless hands with smiles. 

Children from the city yonder, 

What has brought you here, I wonder ? 


Don’t disturb them; p’rhaps some mother 
Joins them in their glee to-day— 

Some sweet mother—angel-mother ; 
Don’t disturb them, let ’em play. 
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Wreathe your brows with king-cup flowers, 
Wave with songs the daisied rod ; 

Mirth like yours makes holier hours ; 
Childhood’s joy’s the love of God ; 

Truth and beauty—music-led— 


- Wake fond memories o’er the dead. 


Don’t disturb them; p’rhaps some angel, 
Mindful of the Tempter’s snare— 

Some bright angel, sent from heaven— 
Guards them with a mother’s care. 


All too soon the glad morn passes : 
Garish noon brings toil and strife ; 

Drooping age, like evening’s grasses, 
Bends toward the roots of life; 

Little children, have your way 

One brief hour, at least, to-day. 


Don’t disturb them; let them gather 
Emblems of the pure and free ; 

Wisdom guide them; Mercy shield them, 
In the days that are to be ! 


Here is another Hoghton picture :— 


A VILLAGE TEACHER. 


Not half a league from yon old tow’r, 
Where Richard found himself a knight 
While feasting (one delightful hour) 

The King and many a courtier bright ; 

And near the little roadside spring, 

Where youthful lovers went in May 

To dip for luck the wedding-ring, 

And woo the Evening hours away ; 

Well decked with rose trees, moss and weed, 
There stood the house of Reuben Reed. 


An honest man he was, and kind, 
A man of will and fruitful mind, 
A scholar rare, a Christian true, 
A good old politician, too. 
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And though he earned his daily bread 

By hand-loom weaving, so ’tis said, 

When he’d a moment’s time to spare, 

You might have seen him reading there 
Some story-book, or poring o’er 

The Sacred page’s golden lore, 

Or some rare book that treated on 

The Sciences and Arts alone. 

And then his friends, from neighb’ring parts, 
At evening came with cheerful hearts 

To listen to his wondrous stories 

Of soldiers’ fates and soldiers’ glories ; 

For Reu had served his country long 

In battles when his years were young. 

The sounding drums,—the banners streaming ; 
The roaring guns, the sabres gleaming ; 

The valiant men—no danger heeding— 

To death or triumph onward speeding ; 

The charge, the shout,—“ They run, they run !” 
The soldier's joy when victory’s won,— 

All he described with animation, 

Till spell-bound seemed his congregation, 
Then, opening the Sacred Book, 

From which a fitting text he took, 

He scattered beams of Gospel light, 

And ended with a soft, “ Good-night !” 


Not half a league from yon old tow’r, 

In modest graveyard’s laid to rest 

The man who taught with so much power 
The love that blesses and is blest. 


But perhaps the most popular of these local pieces will be the 
old favourite, entitled :— 
EAWR GARDEN, 
OR 
A PEEP AT THE PARK. 

If ever yo’ go up to Pinchem, 

To look reawnd abeawt yo’ awhile 
At th’ hills an’ valleys an’ woodlands, 

An’ th’ sea for mony a mile, 
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Just hev a short walk reawnd bi Wagtail, 
An’ co at eawr heawse o’ yor way ; 

An’ aw’ll tek yo’ to th’ loveliest garden 
Owd England con boast on to-day. 


Trees grow theer as big nee as Churches, 

Hofe covered wi’ blossoms or fleawrs ; 
While some on ’em form into arches 

’At we used to keawr under for heawrs ; 
Aw often went theer wi’ mi sweetheart, 

When th’ day’s work at th’ fact’ry wur over, 
To read her some nice bits o’ poetry 

Fro’ Byron, or Shelley, or Moore. 


There’s two bonny lakes i’ eawr garden, 
*At looks nice 7’ o sooarts o’ weather ; 
They’re for t’ fairies to peep at theirsels in, 
Whenever they’re sportin’ together ; 
Fleaw’rs bloom bi their green slopin’ edges ; 
Fleaw’rs bloom bi 0 th’ walks yo’ con see ; 
They seem to look up 7’ one’s face 
An’ say, “ Stranger, we’re smilin’ for thee.” 


Eh ! when aw wur young, aw remember 
Heaw th’ lads went at breet sunny noon 

To drink at yon streeam, an’ wade in’t 
Witheawt ayther stockin’s or shoon. 

But see neaw, there’s heigh spewin’ laddies, 
An’ feawntains to drink at an’ 0; 

Yo’ con sup, an’ they’ll charge you nowt for id, 
As oft as yo’ give ’em a Co. 


Just look at yon hill they co Revidge; 
There’s plenty o summat to see ; 

Aw know near id stand some fine heawses, 
But nooan o’ their finery for me; 

Aw dorn’d want to talk abeawt sich things, 
Nor picture wheer Yellow-poss dwells ; 

It’s beauty an’ music aw want yo’ 
To come an’ enjoy for yo’rsel’s. 
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It’s grand, mon, to sit 7? eawr garden, 
Or hev a nice stroll at yo'r ease, 

While th’ birds are o tryin’ to pleease yo’ 
Bi singin’ their songs up 7’ th’ trees. 

Id matters nooan whether yo’re wealthy, 
Or whether yore nod wo'th a strow ; 

Whenever yo’ come, yo’ll be welcome, 
Becose id belongs to us o. 


Another local piece, which Billington, John Baron and Lay- 
cock often spoke of in terms of the highest praise, is entitled “ On 
Revidge Mount: A Poet’s Reverie.” It is, however, too long for 
inclusion in this notice; and, even were it not so, it would prob- 
ably have to be re-written from memory; since Mr. Walsh, lke 
more than one other local author, is now experiencing the disad- 
vantages caused by the reckless negligence of the Book-Borrower : 
his manuscript book, like that of Richard Dugdale, having been 
lent but never returned. 


I conclude with a little song, on that month, rightly beloved of 


poets, called :— 
QUEEN MAY. 


She comes ! She comes—the young May Queen, 
Bedight in 1ichest living green, 

She comes—with gay, voluptuous hours— 

The Queen of sunshine, fruits, and flowers, 
Like blesséd Hope on Time’s swift wing, 

Hail ! Happy bride of youthful spring. 


Ye stars ! that nightly blink on me, 

And navigate a stormless sea ; 

And thou, Astarte—Queen of Night ! 
Appear in all thy splendour bright— 

Together lend a brilliant ray, 

To sparkle in the crown of May. 


The night is past; the red sun glows; 
And dew-drops kiss the opening rose, 
As near his cot the farmer stands, 
And smiles to see his fertile lands ; 
While many a song-bird pipes a lay 
To welcome in the month of May. 
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Clap, clap your hands at every breeze, 
And laugh aloud, majestic trees ! 
Ye streams ! that through the valleys glide, 
Or glitter down the mountain’s side ; 
Run, joyous as each living thing, 
’ To greet the blooming bride of Spring. 


XXXIV. 


William ‘iball Burnett. 


The undue brevity of this notice of a most industrious writer 
is due to the fact that, until the present work was far advanced, 
I was entirely unaware that Mr. Burnett had published any 
poems, through the Blackburn press, during his long residence in 
the town. It appears, however, that during the time of his con- 
nection with the “ Blackburn Standard and Express,” he wrote 
and published several pieces which have hitherto escaped my at- 
tention. One of the most pleasing of these is the following, which 
first appeared in the “ Standard,” and was afterwards reprinted 
in Mr. Burnett’s “ Holiday Rambles.” in the chapter on Myt- 
ony —— 


ON THE UNVEILING OF A WINDOW DEDICATED 
TO ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS. 


How oft in painted windows we admire 
Saints’ effigies, for our example set ; 
And gazing, wonder, if in later days, 
Such lovely natures gild our old world yet. 
How oft in a fair history we read 
Of guileless ones, who earth’s rough ways have trod, 
Then like a glory have passed up to heaven, 
To the abode of Angels and of Gop. 
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And as we wonder, how the electric throb 
Of heartfelt pride through all our nerves will thrill, 
That by our kin such mighty deeds were done 
To exalt the good and to put down the ill. 
The great Evangelist, the holy Christ, 
The virgin-martyr of the early days, 
All stream in splendour in the beams of heaven, 
To laud and magnify the Almighty’s ways. 


Sacred humanity ! In thee! In thee! 
Deep-seated lay these solemn high resolves ! 
And they shall cleave to thee what time the earth, 
Through dark and light, around yon sun revolves. 
But why should storied picture claim thine eye, 
Or a fair history in volumes set ? 
Around thee, in the daily walks of life, 
Prophets, apostles—they are working yet ! 


The vein of good that God enclosed in man 
Still yields to heaven’s light its richer ore, 
And to the “sacred choir invisible,” 
In travail march the saints for evermore. 
Not in fair vestures of the dyer’s art, 
Or featured as the painter’s angels are, 
But in their several lineaments distinct, 
And as the gods in Paradise most fair. 


This is the vision that we need to see, 
The spiritual presence, holy, pure ; 
The meek and merciful, who in our homes 
Do plant their footsteps ever firm and sure. 
How often when we little think of it, 
We entertain good angels unawares ? 
Who soothe our sorrows, bind our self-made wounds, 
Uplift our burdens, and assuage our cares. 


Unfortunately, Mr. Burnett has not kept copies of many of his 
poems, and this circumstance prevents me giving an adequate or 
representative selection. Here, however, are two little pieces from 
the “Standard”; both of which have been set to music by Mr. 
George Barton :— 
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MARY-SSIN “EHR eSEHEP POM 
A Mettor FieLtps’ BALuab. 


Mary’s in the shippon, milking the cows, 
Jack he would be with her if he could but choose. 


But t’ miss’es thinks with two the milking’s slowly done, 


So she’s sent Jack away to the pasture down the lone. 


But young love is artful, and Jack is very sly, 

He knows all the bye-paths ; is fain to do or die. 
There’s a nice little causey in a dell behind the house, 
And Jack has a footstep that’s softer than a mouse. 


And Mary she stops singing to listen with intent ; 

She hears someone coughing, she knows what is meant. 
She shoos at the cattle, and all in a sweat, 

She lifts up the back latch and Jack and she have met. 


“Oh, Mary ! Oh, Mary ! Where’s your mother now ? 
And surely you’re forgetting your duty to the cow.” 
“Oh, Jacky ! Oh, Jacky ! with foot so soft and fleet, 
How can ye so deceive folk who think ye so discreet ?” 


FAR OUT AT SEA. 


Ad tLyere. 
Far out at sea, 
A silvery-sailéd ship 
Gleams, and then dies to sight ; 
A light in purer light 
Lost ’mid the pearly sea, 
Lost ’mid the pearly sea. 


So eer should be 

My love, sweetheart, to thee ; 
Gleam for awhile alone, 
Then lose itself in one 

Who is the pearly sea 

In which I’d drownéd be. 


Upon the shore 

Fair gems and pearls do lie, 
Rolls over them the sea 
His wavelets amorously, 

We seek them by and by, 

But find them nevermore. 
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So e’er to me 

Thy love, sweetheart, should be ; 
Toy with me for to-day, 
But win my soul away. 

I long, I long to be 

Lost, lost, my love, in thee. 


Though connected for many years with Blackburn, Mr. Burnett 
is not a native of this county, but of Yorkshire. He was born at 
Stokesley in Cleveland, on November roth, 1840. His parents 
were poor, and consequently were unable to afford him much 
schooling. He thus resembles many of our native Blackburn 
poets in being largely self-educated. Before he was ten years of 
age he had become such a proficient elocutionist as to have at- 
tained great local popularity as a reciter. At thirteen, having 
taught himself shorthand, he was acting as correspondent at 
Stokesley for the “York Herald”; and when only nineteen he 
was appointed Editor of the “ Middlesbrough News.” He was 
afterwards connected with several other Yorkshire newspapers ; 
but finally left Middlesbrough for Blackburn, at the end of 1887, 
to edit the “Blackburn Standard.” His connection with this 
Journal survived the changes which took place when it was pur- 
chased by the proprietors of the “ Blackburn Express”; and 
that connection has only lately been severed by his retirement 
from regular journalistic work. His pen, however, is still busy ; 
for since he left the “ Standard” and “ Express” he has written 
for the “ Pilot,” the “Saturday Review,” the “ Westminster 
Gazette,” the “ Liverpool Post,” the “ Leeds Mercury,” the “ Anti- 
quary,” the “ Manchester Guardian,” and many other kindred 
publications and serials. 

A list of his publications in book and pamphlet form would 
take up a great amount of space; but I may especially mention 
“The Polytechnic,’ a long poem in Spenserian verse, pub- 
lished when he was only seventeen years of age; “ Handbook of 
Middlesbrough,” for the British Association; “Guide to Red- 
car and Saltburn-by-the-Sea”; “Old Cleveland,” a work of 
great biographical interest; “Broad Yorkshire”; “ Holiday 
Rambles ” (near the Ribble); “ History of the Blackburn and 
East Lancashire Infirmary” ; “ Sunlight in the 
Slums”; and an “Open Letter on Coercive Teetotalism.” 
Some of these works have gone through several editions ; and all 
of them have been a success from a pecuniary point of view. 
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Among the dialect poems contained in “ Broad Yorkshire,” 
there is one which has been described as being a classic in the 
Cleveland district. This is entitled “ Ah’s Yorkshire”; and it 
may be found,—along with “An Awd Man’s Confession,” an- 
other bit of “ Broad Yorkshire,”—in “ North Country Poets,” an 
excellent Anthology, edited by Mr. William Andrews, of Hull, in 
1888. From the same volume, with Mr. Burnett’s permission, I 
have copied this concluding example; which, in addition to its 
poetic merits, possesses both biographical and topographical in- 
LELCSt 

STOKESLEY. 


I’ve read in story books full oft 

Of pleasant cities o'er the wave, 
With dome, and spire, and minaret, 

And ruins marking Art’s fair grave. 
I’ve read of valleys of the South, 

And happy islands far away, 
Blooming beneath eternal sun, 

In all the wealth of nature gay. 


But oh ! within my constant heart 
A red-roof’d village greenly dwells: 
No traveller from the sunny South 
Knows half the rapture in me swells 
When muse I on the time that’s past, 
The old, old home of early youth, 
Blooming with halcyon memories 
Of early love, and troth, and truth. 


Even whilst I muse upon its joys, 
My fancy doth in vagrance stray ; 
My heart is like an empty room, 
And all my thoughts are far away: 
By Leven’s stream, on Caldmoor’s hill, 
I wander, as in days gone by ; 
The glorious meadows shine again, 
Refreshing oft my woe-wom eye. 


The woods their queenliest foliage wear, 
The streams chaunt to the summer sun, 
The village bells across the vale 
Chime in the evening shadows dun; 
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The rooks in immemorial trees 
Awake their chorus of delight, 

And all sweet sights and sounds of earth 
Possess the day and fill the night. 


The memory of early friends, 

Long since like me in exile driven, 
Comes like a soothing breeze of eve 

To weary traveller often given. 
Refreshing love ! may I full oft 

E’en now thy early portion share, 
And friendship be the bond of truth, 

The cordial in life’s draught of care. 


In the fair cities of the South 
No loving hearts appeal to me; 
In carven stone and monument 
Naught but a frigid Art I see. 
I love to note the pride of mind, 
Aspiring to perfection’s goal, 
But what is sweet society 
But heaven to the human soul ? 


Oh, there was ove who taught me well, 
E’en in the blush of life’s young day, 
How olden Eden is regained 
By being true and pure alway. 
I know since then full many a fall 
Has led me on a lower road,— 
But still my heart aspires the same 
To truth, humanity, and God. 


Oh, queenly valley of the North, 

I love thee with a lasting love ! 
True as the needle to the pole, 

I turn to thee where’er I rove. 
Fair oasis of the wilderness, 

Bright Eden left to me on earth ! 
I love thee with a lasting love ! 

I love thee !| Valley of the North. 
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XXXV. 


Thomas nce. 


In 1888 this author published at Blackburn “ Beggar Manu- 
scripts, an Original Miscellany in Verse and Prose,” He ob- 
tained a good list of local subscribers; and he prefixed to the 
work the following concise autobiography :— 

“Thomas Ince, the author of this book, was born at Bingley, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, on the 11th November, 1850. 
His father having taken the Queen’s shilling and enlisted, whilst 
he was yet a child, he was taken, along with a younger brother 
and sister, to the Wigan Union Workhouse, where he was edu- 
cated. Having been placed twice by the authorities in service— 
first with a collier, and afterwards with a yeoman on Sir R. 
Gerard’s estate—through circumstances over which he had no con- 
trol, at the age of fifteen, he found himself back in the neigh- 
bourhood of his birthplace, from whence he made occasional ram- 
blings through the country, until his 25th year. He has been 
twice married: first; in 1875, to a Miss Wild, of Bingley, who 
was accidentally drowned within six weeks after the event; and 
secondly, to his present wife, who was born at Haworth, but set- 
tled at Bingley also. She was the youngest daughter of Mr. 
Joseph Leach, who hailed from Woolwich, and whose brother 
Abraham (a sailor) was lost with Franklin in his North Pole Ex- 
ploration. His (the author’s) brother died in his twentieth year, 
amongst the strangers who had adopted him at Farnworth, near 
Bolton ; whilst his sister is married and resides at Keighley. As 
he has never been blessed with a strong constitution, nor been 
taught any trade, it needs only to be mentioned that his ex- 
perience of life has been anything but the rosiest. He has been 
honoured of late with a place in the list of “ Yorkshire Poets: 
Past and Present,” a serial work which is now publishing at Brad- 
ford, under the editorship of Dr. Forshaw, of that town; and in 
addition to being a frequent contributor to the Blackburn Press, 
he has also been favoured with a letter of thanks from Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, for a poem 
written by him, entitled “ Blackburn’s Greeting,” in honour of 
their visit to the town, on May gth, 1888. He is at present resi- 
dent in Blackburn, and has been there for some years ; living with 
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his wife and son, and following the profession of a herbalist.” 

With the prose portion of these “Beggar Manuscripts” we 
have no concern here ; and it must be confessed that a great deal 
of the verse is decidedly not poetry. Measuring, however, the 
man by his opportunities,—or rather by his lack of them,—the 
diligent and sympathetic reader will feel thankful to find, scat- 
tered up and down this strange miscellany, a fair number cf 
simple but genuine poems. Amongst these, in addition to the 
pieces given in this chapter, may be mentioned “The Death of 
Moses ”—too long for quotation here—“ Resignation,” “ Kindly 
Deeds,” “An Open Heart,” “A Good Old Song,” and “ Looking 
Back.” 

Here we have a couple of typical pieces: the first doubtless 
suggested by the writer’s own hard lot :— 


BY DHE WAY: 


When you sit at home in comfort, round your hearthstone snug 
and warm, 

With your dear ones all around you, safely guarded from all 
harm ; 

Do you ever give one moment’s thought unto our homeless poor, 

Who pass you daily on the street, and starve beside your door ? 


When Dame Fortune smiles upon you, and doth favours freely 
lend, 

So that you have not a trouble what to eat, or drink, or spend, 

Are you mindful of the message that the Master left for you, 

“To do towards one another as ye would be done unto ?” 


When your children play around you, never wanting for a friend, 
And health, and strength, and comfort, fairy-like on each attend, 
Are you never once reminded of the wretched waifs and strays 
Who never had a parent’s love to sanctify their days ? 


When you feel quite happy-hearted, and a stranger unto woe, 
When all things seem to prosper you wherever you may go, 

Do you think about the saddened ones,the trodden, and downcast, 
To whom the game of life but seems a harvest that is past ? 


Oh ! could we only view ourselves whilst blessings are in store, 
Perchance we should appreciate and utilise them more, 
But duty bids us look around, or whether high or low, 
For each according to his lights some sympathy may show. 
U 
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Let lordlings sing, and ladies cling to wealth, and fame, and 
place, 

Let Handicraft and Science vie, to deck them out in grace ; 

Amidst’a round of gaities though daily they may roam, 

They lack the blessedness within an honest labourer’s home. 


Besieged with State—betokened great—possessed of wealthy 
hoard— 

Surrounded by the flunkeys who attend their bed and board ; 

Yet, though they shine and look so fine, and pleasant seems their 
lot, 

There’s a greater charm, and hearts as warm, within a humble cot. 


Around the workman’s hearth, at night, when daily toil is o’er, 
The loved ones sit with spirits light—dull care without the door— 
The children’s glee is good to see, whilst the elders’ happy mien 
Excels the studied graces that with affluence are seen. 


The schoolboy’s task ;the baby’s care ;the dangling father’s knee ; 

The mother’s work ;the granny’s chair (where granny loves to be) ; 

The pleasant chat ; the cheerful play ; the free and homely joys ; 

The evening meal; the prayerful kneel of youngest girls and 
boys. 


A later hour—with freer power—of devotion fond and true; 
Domestic schemes, and loving dreams what Father Time may do; 
Perchance some news, a while amuse in passing night away ; 
Then off to bed, with reverent head, to rest till coming day. 


’Tis little I know, but who can show a happier lot than this ? 
Or who could wish for better fare, when such imparts a bliss ? 
The rich may boast possessions, but contentment beats them all ; 
So ye who would enjoy the boon, respond to duty’s call. 


The calm domestic happiness pictured above would seem ‘to 
have been little known by experience to Ince in his boyhood and 
youth; and, when found in early manhood, it proved of brief 
duration, as witness this pathetic poem :— 
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ALONE WITH THE DEAD. 


(Occasioned by a calamity which befel the author’s wife, who 
was drowned accidentally within six weeks after their marriage, 
and in her 24th year.) 


’Twas a cold winter’s night, and my friends had departed, 
I sat quite alone in the darkness and gloom ; 
I thought of my loss, and I felt heavy-hearted 
To know that my loved one had met such a doom. 
The joy of a lifetime had left me for ever, 
The hope from my heart had remorselessly fled ; 
The dream of my youth I thought nothing would sever, 
But I sat there awakened—alone with the dead. 


*Twas ouly a year since first I had met her, 
And but a few days since I made her my bride ; 
Yet she was devoted, and I’ll not forget her, 
For life was worth living with her by my side. 
She lay cold and still, in her robes calmly sleeping— 
I wished as I gazed that I lay in her stead ; 
But useless my wishing, or thinking, or weeping, 
I sat broken-hearted—alone with the dead. 


Young though I was, yet it brought me a sorrow 
More lasting than all I have met with in life; 
And the joy of to-day is a burden to-morrow 
Perchance I remember my lost little wife. 
She brought me no wealth, but her love was a treasure, 
A stake for which I would undaunted have bled ; 
And though she is gone, yet in moments of' leisure 
My fancy will paint me—alone with the dead. 


December 17th, 1875. 


Extreme simplicity characterises all Ince’s verses, and in some 
of them it becomes a weakness: but, in the poem just quoted, sim- 
plicity is a source, not of weakness, but of strength; for the sub- 
ject is one of those on which mere “ eloquence” would be wasted ; 
whereas our author’s simple words go straight to the reader’s 
heart. 

I only met Ince two or three times; but he strongly impressed 
me as a man whose cheerful nature could not be embittered by 
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poverty and misfortune, however severe ; and this impression is 
confirmed by the perusal of his volume, which contains many a 
song breathing similar sentiments to this last example :— 


WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 


What does it matter although you be poor, 

If still of good health and your strength you are sure, 
You toil and you live as an honest man should, 
When some of your de¢ters are not half so good. 
Beware, and take care, that no evil thoughts mar 
Your comfort and prospects if lowly they are ; 

There are many who pass you in superfine clothes, 
Would gladly exchange with your humble repose. 


What does it matter, because and betimes— 

Grim poverty seems just the blackest of crimes ; 
Though the sun reigns aloft and illumines the earth, 
Yet a duty well done gives true happiness birth. 
Contentment’s a flower no money can buy, 

The fruit of well doing which none can deny ; 

So sing while ye may, and be true to your kind, 
Then quickly you leave discontentment behind. 


What does it matter to you or to me 

Because there are others much richer than we, 
Each one has a duty on earth to fulfil, 

With wealth or without, or for good or for ill. 
Do the best that you can, whether wealthy or poor, 
For none can do better than that, we are sure, 
And though we may never with Fortune succeed, 
The highest good fortune is ours indeed. 


If I remember rightly, Thomas Ince died in Blackburn, not 
very long after the publication of his book, a copy of which is 
among the volumes bequeathed by the late Mr. Thomas Ainsworth 
to the Free Library. 
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XXXVI. 


James Rushton. 


This gentleman, who is an old contributor to the “ Blackburn 
Times,” was born on December 27th, 1848, at Waterbarn, in Ros- 
sendale. Huis parents were working people, and he was the eldest 
of eight children. He had to begin work very early; leaving 
school, to become a “ full-timer,” at twelve years of age. He after- 
wards joined a Young Men’s Mutual Improvement Society in 
connection with the Waterbarn Baptist Sunday School. He was 
always a lover of poetry, and was a constant reciter at the Band 
of Hope and other gatherings in connection with the above named 
school. Some of his early poems were published in the “ Bacup 
Times” about 1866. 


After his marriage he came to Blackburn; starting in the 
drapery business at No. 10, Northgate, in April, 1872. Twelve 
months later he removed to Great Harwood, where he has ever 
since resided ; continuing, however, his occasional contributions 
to the “ Blackburn Times.” He has also contributed to the 
“ Accrington Observer,” the “ Manchester Examiner,” the “ Roch- 
dale Observer,” the “ Bacup Times,” “Great Thoughts,” and 
other journals. 


Many of his poems evince a lofty purpose, and others show 
real humour ; yet it would not be easy to give a really representa- 
tive selection from them, suitable for a work of this kind; _be- 
cause a considerable number of them treat of political and other 
passing events. Happily, however, there are a number of pieces, 
more than sufficient for our present purpose, which possess lasting 
interest and value. Among these are “A Call to Patriotism,” 
“No Winter Time at All” (a particularly pleasing lyric), “A 
Welcome to Spring,” “ Excelsior,” “Christmas Time,’ “ True 
Peace of Mind,” and the four which follow :— 


A SIGH FOR PEACEFUL TIMES. 


With saddened heart I think of all the past, 
And mourn that men so slowly wisdom learn ; 

That hatred and mistrust for aye should last, 
And fires of malice and revenge still burn. 
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O when will Christian nations all unite, 
In wise and peaceful council, to redress 

The real grievance, or the fancied slight, 
By rules of equity and righteousness ? 


O-when shall He whose Gospel seeks to blend, 
In true fraternity, the human race, 

To horrid warfare bring a speedy end, 
And peace and amity enlarge their place ? 


O haste, benignant day ! when Giant skill 
And Spartan courage shall their force unite, 
With heaven-born zeal and hearty, kind goodwill, 
To mould an era happier and more bright. 


We sigh to see the long-predicted morn, 
When scythe and sickle, sword and spear replace, 
The fields of blood transform to fields of corn, 
And wealth and learning run their peaceful race. 


Then right shall rule, and states more stable grow, 
The poor and needy ever find redress ; 

While drooping commerce with new life shall glow, 
And in her train bring health and happiness. 


This orb of earth would then an Eden be, 
Where right and amity their sway increase 
Where every grade and colour would be free— 

A universal Commonwealth of peace. 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


An agéd couple sit alone; their locks are scant and grey ; 
Around the evening shadows fall, and thought is far away. 
Anew they view the distant past, when in their youthful prime ; 
Then future days were big with hope, and bright as summer time. 


They deck again the mighty main with goodly ships and fair, 
Or proudly build their castles grand, high in the balmy air. 
The scenes of early wedded life in quick succession pass ; 

Its joys and sorrows, hopes and fears; its failures, too, alas ! 


The tokens of conjugal love, and childhood’s winsome ways, 

Revivify their drooping hearts as in the far-off days. 

A score or more of years appear, with noiseless, fleeting feet ; 

Young men and maidens, flushed with hope, the circle now com- 
plete. 
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And now a momentary pause, as though the mind would rest ; 
But potent souvenirs around soon give a quickened zest. 

The sound of wedding bells is heard, as sweet as morning air ; 
Anon, the loving, long adieu, and then the vacant chair. 


The dream, the retrospect is past ! the old man raised his head ; 
“ Goodness and mercy, thro’ it all !” were all the words he said. 
“Tis even so,” the wife replied, “and evermore shall be ; 

And they who trust in God shall find experience such as we.” 


A NEW YEAR’S SONG FOR BOYS. 


Boldly start afresh, boys, with the glad new year ; 
Higher raise your standard ; never yield to fear. 
Take this for your motto: “ We will bravely try, 
And, God helping ever, with the bravest vie.” 


Never say you can’t, boys; ’tis the coward’s plea: 
All along the hillsides footprints you may see. 

Let such past achievements brave resolves inspire ; 
Write athwart your banners, “ Higher, ever higher !” 


Ponder well the past, boys; England’s name and fame 
Urge you on to duty,—true devotion claim. 

Show to coming ages you could ever be 

Just as true and worthy as your ancestry. 


Never do a mean act, scorn a lie as well ; 

Honesty and truth, boys, soon or late must tell. 

Choose the pure and true, boys ;Goodness make your friend ; 
Life will then be noble, Peace your steps attend. 


SPRINGTIME. 


All replete with choicest blessings, health and beauty in thy train, 

Springtime ! we would hail thy coming ; who could joyful song 
refrain ? 

O’er the vast expanse of nature, far and near, where’er thy reign, 

Myriad forms of pristine beauty wake to life and love again. 


Crocus,violet, primrose, daisy, rippling brook, meand’ring stream, 
Singing birds, and skipping lambkin, all join in the wond’rous 
theme. 
How we wait to give thee welcome, *herald of a brighter day : 
Sweeter than the grandest music, thy enchanting roundelay. 
* The Cuckoo. 
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Who, amid such scenes of beauty, feels not inspiration’s spring, 

Prompting every noble impulse, drowning every meaner thing ? 

Who would dwell on days of darkness—times of grief live oer — 
again— 

Change the bright and hopeful present for the past of gloom and 
pain r 

Rather would we look before us, though our tears bedim the view, 

Strive to make each day more useful, big with hope and blessing 
too. 

Let us then take heart of courage ! live to love the God who sends 

Winter’s storms and Spring’s glad sunshine, all to serve the wisest 
ends ! 


Se 2 ee 
G os : a | 


XXXVII. 
Joseph Fardine. 


This greatly esteemed local writer was born on October roth, 
1849, at 16, Union-street, Blackburn, of Scots parents, through 
whom he is descended on both sides from the Johnstones and the 
Jardines of Annandale, and on his mother’s side in an unbroken 
line from the Carruthers’ of Holmains, an ancient and honourable 
race, who, along with the Johnstones and Jardines, figure freely 
in Border history. 

While much attached to his native town, Mr. Jardine is rightly 
proud of the fact that he is a full-blooded Scotsman ; though, as 
he jocularly remarks, “I had the misfortune, like the Irishman, 
to be born out of my native country.” As a child he was nursed 
by another poet in whom Blackburn as well as Scotland has an 
interest, namely Robert William Thom, who forms the subject of 
the ninth chapter of the present work. 

The first school Mr. Jardine remembers attending was a private 
one, kept by Miss Wisdome, a dignified and aristocratic looking 
lady, in Richmond Terrace ; the entrance to the schoolroom being 
by means of an entry off Tacketts Street. He afterwards attended 
school at Brierfield, Patricroft, and Lower Bank Academy, 
Blackburn: the last named being then kept by Mr. John Thomp- 
son, assisted by an excellent staff ofiteachers ; amongst whom Mr. 
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Wield was pre-eminent. From Lower Bank Mr. Jardine passed 
to Douglas Academy, Newton-Stewart, Scotland. Finally, about 
his thirteenth year, he was sent to Clare Hall Academy, Newing- 
ton, Edinburgh, kept by Mr. Archibald Munro, A.M. This school 
he regards as his Alma Mater, and he retains exceedingly plea- 
sant and grateful memories of it and its kindly and accomplished 
Principal. Mr. Munro, too, was a poet ; being the author of “ The 
Siren Casket,” and other very pleasing poems. The young author’s 
education, commenced under one poet, was thus finished under 
another. 


After leaving Edinburgh, Mr. Jardine returned to Blackburn ; 
and spent about three years at the late Mr. Henry Ward’s mill, 
learning the cotton spinning and manufacturing business. He 
next went to America, where he stayed about three years, and 
where he married. Returning home, he became cashier at Peel 
Mill, Blackburn, for Messrs. J. and F. Johnstone. It was while 
engaged at this mill that he wrote the very melodious lyric :— 


TO THE BIRDS 
SINGING AT THE MILL 


On THE MoRNING OF THE IST OF May. 


Pour forth, merry warblers, your rapturous notes, 
Ever pregnant with rich melody! 

For as borne on the breeze the glad anthem floats 
It whispers a message to me: 

And tells me that ’midst the world’s discord and din, 
’Midst all its confusion and strife, 

There is, if we list to the promptings within, 
Sweet music to cheer us through. 


A short month ago, when the fast falling snow 
Shrouded each trembling form, 

How could I but mourn when I saw ye forlorn, 
The prey of the pitiless storm ; 

But this morning your songs rise so blithesome and fast, 
’Tis surely a thanksgiving day ; 

Are ye glad that the long, gloomy winter is past? 
Are ye chanting a welcome to May? 
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The hedgerows are budding, and Pheebus is flooding 
The earth with its life-giving rays ; 

While the blackbird and thrush from tree top and bush 
Are chanting their heart-cheering lays. 

The flowers are in bloom yielding sweetest perfume, 
All Nature’s in vernal array, 

And hearts that were sad are now buoyant and glad 
As they gaze on the glories of May. 


Then tell me, I pray: Whate’er tempts you to stay 
Midst the smoke and the dust of the town? 
I thought with the Spring on jubilant wing, 
To the woods and green fields you’d have flown ; 
Where zephyrs are blowing, and daisies are growing 
Like gems in a carpet of green, 
Where the lark is upspringing while the sunshine is flinging 
Its blaze o’er the beautiful scene. 


But o’er this wide world there’s a banner unfurled, 
A banner of wisdom and love; 

And the song of the bird is not chanted unheard 
By the “ Wise One who dwelleth Above.” 

And this gladsome May-day your ecstatic lay 
Proclaims to the world you are sent 

To teach us poor mortals, while toiling below, 
The blessings of golden content. 


Pour forth merry warblers, your rapturous notes, 
Ever pregnant with rich melody! 

For as borne on the breeze the glad anthem floats, 
It whispers a message to me; 

And tells me that ’midst the world’s discord and din, 
*Midst all its confusion and strife, 

There is, if we list to the promptings within, 
Sweet music to cheer us through life. 


No one will be surprised to learn that Joseph Jardine, as a poet 
and a Scotsman, is a devoted lover of Burns. In fact, the phrase 
“devoted lover” scarcely expresses a tithe of his admiration for 
the national bard of Scotland, whose praise he has sung in many 
a strain, and the merit of whose work he has set forth in many an 
eloquent discourse. One of the noblest speeches on Burns that I 
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have ever read—and I have read many—was that delivered by 
Mr. Jardine at Annan on January 24th of this year. Were I deal- 
ing with his prose as well as his verse I should give a lengthy 
quotation from that speech: it is so well worthy of reproduction 
and careful preservation. As it is, I can only give here the briefer 
poetic tribute which follows :— 


TO. ROBERT BURNS. 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF His BirrTu. 


With eager and with gladsome hearts on this auspicious day, 
We celebrate thy birth, dear Burns, and willing homage pay ; 
And as anew we laurel fresh thy noble, honoured brow, 

We wish, all vainly though it be, we had thee with us now. 


Full deep thou drank of sorrow’s cup, harassed by grief and 
care, 

And as we scan thy glowing page we find the record there ; 

With bitter disappointment, too, we see thy bosom burn ; 

For thou hast told us all thy woes, that we may read and learn. 


Whene’er we sadly ponder on the fate of one so dear, 

Our bleeding hearts with sorrow melt, and start the scalding tear ; 

But though thou’rt gone, thy memory lives enshrined within our 
hearts ; 

The grass has long waved o'er thy tomb—thy spirit ne’er departs. 


Along the banks o’ “bonnie Doon” in fancy oft we stray, 

And listen as the woodlark chants his plaintive roundelay ; 

We breathe the incense of the flowers, their fragrant beauties 
prize, 

They cheer our hearts, they tell of love, and point us to the skies. 

But as we mark the gowan rear its unassuming crest, 

For thine own sake, who sang its praise, we love the daisy best. 


Wherever Caledonia’s son on this fair earth sojourns, 

He is welcome for our Poet’s sake: for the loved name of Burns 
Knits like a charm the hearts of men of every race and clan. 
For thou hast sung in stirring notes the Brotherhood of Man. 


The patriot, the soldier, the shepherd on the hill, 

The ploughman at his lonely task, the toiler in the mill, 
The young man and the maiden, the hoary-headed sire— 
All thrill with rapture at thy verse, all kindle at thy lyre. 
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Yes, thou art Scotia’s Patriot Bard, her noble, peerless son ; 

Thy memory will ever live while years their cycles run ; 

And Scotsmen, proud to honour thee, though scattered o’er the 
earth, 

Will meet to pay, with loyal hearts, their tribute to thy worth. 


Among the noblest of Mr. Jardine’s poems is the one, entitled 
“British Valour: A Protest,” which was evoked by the terrible 
atrocities of the Turks in Bulgaria. It was written and first 
published at Blackburn in May, 1877; but, as it deals with a 
state of things now happily passed away, I have decided to omit 
it from the present selection, in order to find space for another 
poem. 

During his residence in Blackburn, after his return from 
America, Mr. Jardine was a member of the Literary Club. He 
was also President of the Blackburn Burns Club and Honorary 
Secretary to the Caledonian Curling Club. It was in connection 
with the last named institution that there took place at the South- 
port Glaciarium the notable encounter which is so humorously 
described in the following lines :— 


CURLING AT MIDSUMMER. 


BLACKBURN v. PRESTON. 


They say that wonders never cease—and, faith ! I think it’s true, 
For there’s scarce a day that passes but we hear o’ something new. 
The electric night will banish night—so Edisonians cry ; 

And now to crown the wondrous list, we’ve curling in July. 


And here I am constrained to tell—methinks no trifling theme— 
How at the shore our gallant boys met Preston’s chosen team. 
Fully equipped wi’ broom and stane, they started in full glee, 
With buoyant hearts and courage high, intent on victorie. 


For skips—there was Ayrshire Willie, a gey auld-farrant chiel, 
Than whom nane better lo’es a joke, or a guid roaring spiel ; 

“ Gie me but Connell,” and he says, “ Whatever may betide, 

Be it drug or keen, or rough or smooth, I'll whip the countryside.” 


The next was Yates, the quiet man-—a true man all the same— 
And though he taks it quietly, his heart is in the game: 

Well known and well respected, and, though he will not boast, 
A keen, keen curler, and a skip who’s always at his post. 
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Last, but not least, was brave Buckley—to gi’e him his just dues, 
He’s a chiel that always likes to win, and always hates to lose ; 
But he pulls his grim moustache at times at sic a fiery rate, 
Spectators in amazement stand, and tremble for its fate. 


Arrived—Tam told the Preston men “ their skill wad be no use, 
As he’d wi’ him the finest rink that Blackburn could produce.” 
But when Preston gained an end or two,poor Tam grew unco still, 
All stared at him, and all agreed he lookéd strange and ill. 


“Look ill ! look ill ! Wha tell’t ye sae ?”? Tam answered wi’ a 
frown, 

An’ then he swallowed lemonade to wash the paleness down, 

But ‘twas in vain; and stronger stuff, it wasna to be had, 

So Tam made shift wi’ lemonade, but swore it was too bad. 


The Glaciarium, Lourie says, “ It is an awfu’ spot,” 

For though his feet were cauld as ice, his head was hissing hot, 

And raised a mist that grew sae thick, Gibson began to hog, 

And swore he “couldna thraw his stanes through sic a drenchin’ 
fog.” 


Then Jamie Yates and wee Kit Wells, they couldna weel agree ; 

Yates, he declared “ that Kit wad stand naewhere but on the tee’ ; 

In vain he prayed, in vain he stormed, Kitty just jumped, and 
roared 

That if they had taken his advice Preston wad ne’er hae scored. 


I needna gi’e ye mair details: suffice it then to say 

They played a weel-contested game, and Blackburn won the day. 
The sun had set an hour or mair, the stars shone clear and bricht,. 
When the Blackburn Caledonians arrived at hame that nicht. 


As Connell and Archie arm in arm walkéd down Ainsworth 


Street, 

Baith were sae glad that they had won, they couldna’ help but 
greet ; 

Their brooms did them such service then as they'd ne’er done 
before, 


As solemn and slow they marchéd till they reached the elder’s 
door. 
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And there they stood. Said Archie then, as he held out his hand— 
“ Willie, we’ll play aught there is in this or any ither land. 

Play them ! ay, whae’er they be, Scotch, English, a’ the same, 
On real or artificial ice, for ony sum they name.” 


And here Gillespie joined them, who led sae weel that day ; 
They quieted Archie doon a bit, and led him safe away ; 

Then ‘twas agreed they’d a’ adjourn to a neighbour's hoose awee, 
To talk the day’s proceedings ower, and taste the barley bree. 


They sat them down in richt good trim—weel oiled, their tongues 
grew loose, 

They joked and laughed, and sang, and quaffed, and soon got 
unco crouse ; 

But when they rose to dander hame the nicht was weel-nigh thro’, 

And the bottle it was empty, but the boys were roarin’ fou. 


Thus ended this eventful day ; but ane thing weel I wot, 

The stanes will roar oer ice galore ere this bonspiel’s forgot. 
Then fill the glass, round let it pass—nae heel-taps, drink it fair ; 
Here’s to the game that bangs them a’, and to curlers everywhere !” 


In 1881 Mr. Jardine paid a second visit to America; passing 
through Camden, where Walt Whitman lived for some time, and 
where he died. 


“T sailed,”’—he writes, in his admirable autobiography,—“ up 
the famous Hudson river, as far as Albany in daylight, through 
scenery by turns sylvan, picturesque, majestic and sublime, and 
replete with historic, legendary and biographical interest. From 
Albany, I took the train to Niagara, and gazed with wondering 
admiration upon the far-famed Falls. On another occasion I 
took the night boat from New York, up the Hudson, got off at 
Catskill, walked through the ancient village of the same name, 
and rode in the coach to the summit of the Catskill mountains, 
amid almost every variety of scenery, full of Indian traditions 
and legends without end.” 


Between the years 1881 and 1887 he spent much time visiting 
the birthplaces, homes, haunts and last resting places of Burns ; 
Shakespeare; Wordsworth; De Quincey; Sir Walter Scott; 
Hogg, the Ettrick shepherd ; and many other poets and authors. 
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“These pilgrimages,” he says, “ were full. of educative as well as 
of romantic and biographical interest, and gave me an insight into 
the works of many authors I could not otherwise have obtained. 
Several visits I paid to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland 
answered a similar purpose.” His journey to the Continent, and 
travels through Holland and Belgium, including a notable visit to 
the field of Waterloo, can, owing to exigencies of space, only be 
barely mentioned here. 

Here is another example of his work in the Scottish dialect ; 
penned in honour of a Blackburn gentleman greatly beloved by a 
very large circle of friends :— 


WILLIE’S GAUN AWA. 


Written on the departure of my dear friend, William H. 
Aitchison, for New Zealand, November, 1883. 


That I am glad he kens right weel to meet him here to-night, 
But as a cloud obscures the sun, a shadow dims the light, 
For while we’re met, can we forget, that in a day or twa 
There'll be a void in a’ our hearts, for Willie’s gaun awa. 


Aye glad to meet him onywhere, and always laith to part ; 

Sae fond we’ve grown he’s got entwined around our very heart. 
And now to find he’s leaving us, it winna do ava, 

It grieves us aye whene’er we think o’ Willie gaun awa. 


Sae frank and winning are his ways, sae generous and sae kind ; 
And liberal Nature has bestow’d on him a cultur’d mind ; 
Wi gifts and graces numberless, a form without a flaw ; 
Ah ! few there are can be compar’d to Willie lo’ed by a’. 


His smile is winsome, and his laugh has aye the merry ring ; 
And aye sae social, and sae free, he can sae blithely sing 

The auld Scots sangs baith grave and gay,the English anes’ and a’. 
But who will sing these sangs for us when Willie’s gaen awa ? 


When gathered round the social board, ’twas a joy to meet him 
there, 

To see his face, to hear his voice, and list his stories rare ; 

And few can tell a tale sae weel, and crack a joke and a’; 

Nae wonder then we’re wae to think that. Willie’s gaun awa. 
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And then he'll leave the auld roof-tree where those he lo’es now 
dwell, 

To part from them will wound his heart far mair than tongue 
can tell ; 

And oh ! I’m sure that ilka heart will nearly brak in twa; 

When he leaves, methinks !_ I hear the wail ! Our Willie’s gaun 
awa. 


His frien’s and brither Curlers they bewail his going, too; 
For Willie is nae fickle frien’, but steadfast, firm, and true, 
True as the needle to the pole, faithfu’ to ane and a’— 
Indeed he will be sairly miss’d, our Willie when awa. 


And then the lasses they will greet, whene’er they hear the news ; 
To listen to his witching voice, How could they e’er refuse ? 
Weel I ken frae their pretty e’en the sauted tear will fa’, 

As they lament the absence of our Willie when awa. 


The Bard himsel’ is deeply hurt, he canna find anither 

To fill his place, and oft he'll mourn for him his absent brither. 
In vain he'll look for his kindly smile, and wait his friendly ca’, 
Oh ! wae’s his heart when he reflects that Willie’s gaun awa. 


But tho’ we’re laith to see him leave his frien’s and Town behind, 
We trust at times to meet him, and a welcome warm he'll find. 
For he'll no forget his auld frien’s,and when the south winds blaw 
We'll often think of our trusty fier, our Willie that’s awa. 


May health and strength wait on him as he enters life anew, 
And Success crown his efforts in the Land he’s going to. 

The Star of Hope shines clear and bright, may nae ill luck befa’, 
But smiling fortune aye attend on Willie when awa. 


And now a word you'll no resent, frien’ o’ my inner heart, 

Let Conscience be your Monitor, the guid auld Book your chart, 
And then there'll be nae fear o’ you; but ilka ane will fa’ 

If no upheld by Him Aboon, who ruleth over a’. 


And as the years speed onward, and the Lamp o’ Life burns low, 

May all the peace and joy be yours Kind Heaven can bestow. 

And when you cross the deep, dark Stream that maun be cross’d 
by a’, 

May we meet Willie in the Land where nane will gang awa. 
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Mr. Jardine numbers many of the poets of Blackburn among 
his friends ; and of the warmth of his friendship for one of the 


“ Bygone Bards” we have evidence in the following— 


Lines WRITTEN ON READING THE ACCOUNT OF THE DEATH 
OF THE Poet, WILLIAM BILLINGTON, IN THE “ BLACKBURN 
TIMES,” JANUARY 5TH, 1884. 


Call’d away ! Oh it cannot be true ! 

Cried my heart, deeply pain’d to the core, 
As I glanced at the sorrowful page, 

That informed me my friend was no more. 


Ah, little I thought ’mid the whirl 
Of excitement so joyous and gay, 

That the poet I honour’d and loved, 
Like a martyr was passing away, 


Far away from the earth with its cares 
To the dim and mysterious shore ; 

That ne’er more should I grasp his warm hand, 
That I’d see him and hear him no more. 


Strange, we ne’er miss the friends that we love, 
Till they leave us in sorrow and gloom ; 

Strange, we prize not the Song of the Bard, 
Till the songster is laid in the tomb. 


Thou art gone, now we know it too well ; 
All thy troubles and trials are past ; 

The pain’d look has gone out of thine eyes ; 
And we trust thou art happy at last. 


Our last meeting so blithesome and free, 
Full oft have I thought of it since ; 

How our guests were the Lords of the Lyre— 
Shakespeare, Byron, Burns, Baron, and Prince. 


When, forgetting thy weakness and pain, 
Thy spirit ever ardent and strong, 

Caught fire as thou warm’d to the theme, 
And exultantly burst into song. 
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We have lost him—the fearless and frank— 
Who regardless of favour or pelf 

Freely gave to the world of his store, 
Though he suffer’d in secret himself. 


“T am one of the people,” said he, 
And his heart-stirring melodies tell 

How for them he liv’d, labour’d, and sung, 
Till at last in the conflict he fell. 


Then ye sons, and ye daughters of toil, 
Forget not to give him his due ; 

For whate’er was his lot throughout life, 
He aye pleaded and battled for you. 


Tutor’d early by Nature herself, 
And full of her mystical fire, 

With the hand of a master he swept 
The strings of the tremulous lyre. 


His note manly, tender, and sweet— 

With a music that quickens, and cheers— 
One moment is pregnant with mirth, 

Then its pathos subdueth to tears. 


Round his brow then the garland entwine, 
For the laurel he nobly hath won, 

And, while Pendle aspires to the skies, 
Will Blackburn be proud of her son. 


I may appropriately mention here that Mr. Jardine was the 
zealous and industrious Honorary Secretary of the Billington 
Memorial Committee, which undertook the raising of funds for 
the deceased poet’s portrait and monument. 


A piece of considerable length, but full of true poetic fervour 
and of lasting merit, is entitled “ The Battle of Isandula, and the 
Dash with the Colours,” (January, 1879). It is especially suit- 
able for recitation, and is a noble contribution to that department 
of poetic literature. 


Our next example is, like “Curling at Midsummer,” a humorous 
piece, and it resembles that delightful ditty in being a true local 
story. The “hero” of our present piece was a Blackburn doctor 
well known in his day :— 
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MES LG avERSuSmeLOKER: 
Or “THE Doctor OUTWITTED.” 


It happened once upon a time, there dwelt in this our town, 

A skilful A®sculapius, well known as Dr. Brown; 

But as he was a worthy soul, what’s called, a right good sort, 

His friends oft took the liberty to call him “ Tom” for short. 

Now Dr. Brown was doing well, as well as need to be; 

His practice, like his family, was increasing rapidlie. 

To crown his bliss, but one thing more he had in contemplation, 

And as he thought, “ By gum!” he said, “ I’d like to be a Mason. 

He mentioned it to Mrs. Brown, she objected, you opine. 

“No !” Like a faithful spouse, she said, “ Your pleasure, love, 
is mine.” 

But with a quivering lip she asked (all thin disguises spurning), 

“OQ Thomas ! Thomas! What about the branding and _ the 
burning ?” 

The Doctor, ever brave and calm, replied, “ Love do not fear,” 

“Your Tom will stand it like a man, don’t quail for him, my 
dear.” 

But though he showed a noble front, his was a sorry plight ; 

The poker haunted him by day, the gridiron by night. 

The fated day at length arrived, and nothing strange occurred ; 

The earth revolved as usual, the Town Hall never stirred. 

The Doctor left his pleasant home one mild October night, 

Changing on the way from brown to grey, and then from grey to 
white. 

His initiation safely o’er, the Doctor tried and true, 

Imbibed to soothe his o’erstrung nerves, a glass of mountain dew. 

He physic to his patients gave, but whether ill or not, 

fZe still preferred at any time a drop of whisky hot. 

For even Docs. are dry sometimes, and Tom, good generous soul, 

Loved well to spend a genial hour beside the flowing bow] ; 

But like a model Benedict, he ne’er stayed out ati night ; 

So when refreshed, he homeward hied, quite full, but still not 
tight. 

Poor Mrs. Brown, quite overcome, with anxious care opprest, 

Despairing of her absent lord, sadly retired to rest. 

But not to sleep, for torturing thoughts possessed her soul in- 
stead. 

She listened long, at length she heard the Doctor’s manly tread. 
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Now, Dr. Brown approached the door as lively as a shrimp ; 

But strange to tell, when once inside, he then commenced to limp. 

“ Ah ! Ah !” said Mrs. B. relieved, in the excess of her joy, 

“You'll play the cripple, will you ? But I have you sweet, my 
boy.” 

She heard him in the Surgery, as he went fumbling round ; 

She knew which drawers he opened, she could tell them by the 
sound ; 

She heard him shut the plaster drawer, when quiet reigned 
awhile— 

She heard the scissors jingle, then with a meaning smile,— 

“You bad deceitful thing,” she said, “you think you're very 


clever,” — 
But Tom, oblivious, hopped up stairs, now limping worse than 
ever ; 


And with a rueful countenance, he looked at Mrs. B.., 

Like a mutilated J/ason expecting sympathie. 

“ Are you badly hurt, my dear ? Tell me the worst I beg ?” 

“Badly hurt ! why can’t you see this plaster on my leg ?” 

She looked upon the plaster, ‘twas about six inches square, 

She then began to probe the place; “ It’s sore,” said Tom, “take 
care !” 

As Thomas held the injured limb, perspiring like a stoker, 

“What caused it ?’ Mrs. Brown inquired, said Tom: “It was 
the poker.” 

“The poker!” Mrs. Brown exclaimed, “Pray tell me what befel ?” 

Said Thomas : “When ‘twas heated hot—but more I dare not tell.” 

She looked upon her faithful lord, he seemed to wince with pain ; 

She looked on the diachylum, then stared at Tom again, 

As there he hugged the plastered leg ; at last she meekly said, 

“T think, my dear, it’s very clear you'll rest it best in bed.” 

Said Thomas, as he gained the couch, “O there it goes again, 

I think a drop of something hot would ease this dreadful pain.” 

Much more he doubtless would have said, nay more, he might 
have wept, 

Had not a loud, discordant snore proclaimed the Doctor slept. 

Now, Mrs. B. triumphantly surveyed her lord and smil’d, 

As he, unconscious, slumbered on, a sweet Masonic child. 

Then whisp’ring low, “I think I know, what’ll cure your raging 
drouth,” 

She tore the plaster off his leg, and stuck it on his mouth. 


‘ 
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MORAL. 


Drink whisky, and perfume your breath, flirt with the fickle fair ; 
Attend the Club, and at the “ Pub” take your accustomed chair. 

But I charge you wheresoe’er you are, to mind what you're about ; 
You can’t deceive your loving wives ; they’re sure to find you out. 


Our concluding poem is also a local one, and on a favourite 
subject :— 


BLACKBURN’S BONNIE LASSES. 


Let other Poets tune their lays, 

And tell of battles, bouts, and frays— 

For me, Ill gladly sing the praise 
Of Blackburn’s bonnie lasses. 


Search England through from east to west, 

Both north and south extend the quest ; 

Then own Blackburn’s supremely blest 
With bonnie, sonsie lasses. 


Let foreign damsels paint and puff, 

Use belladonna—pois’nous stuff ; 

Kind Nature’s bloom is paint enough 
For Blackburn’s bonnie lasses. 


They kindle love that never dies: 

Methinks they’re angels in disguise, 

And Blackburn’s just a Paradise 
For charming, bonnie lasses. 


If a stranger haps to come this way, 
However short may be his stay ; 
He soon becomes a willing prey 

To Blackburn’s bonnie lasses. 


When Music cheers departing Day, 

Resplendent sight! to see them stray 

Within the Park in bright array, 
Light-hearted, bonnie lasses. 


With graceful mien, each sprightly lass 

So lightly treads ; the tender grass 

Scarce bends beneath them, as they pass 
A band of bonnie lasses. 
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Love sparkles in their beaming eyes ; 
Their cheeks the Rose itself envies ; 
While modesty’s the comely guise 

Of Blackburn’s bonnie lasses. 


No wonder, then, as is most meet. 
Each swain becomes a slave complete ; 
And proudly worships at the feet 

Of Blackburn’s bonnie lasses. 


Mirthful and kind, with virtues rare, 
Their smiles shed sunshine everywhere ; 
And golden-hearted, are our fair 

And winsome Blackburn lasses. 


Not their’s the lowly to disdain ; 

Nor hear unmoved the cry of pain ; 

For misery ne’er appeals in vain 
To Blackburn’s bonnie lasses. 


Where Hunger stalks, ‘mid scenes of strife 
Where sin, and foul disease are rife; 
They go, dispensing light and life: 

Brave, gentle, bonnie lasses. 


Throughout the Town, go where you will, 

To mansion, cottage, shop or mill ; 

Whate’er their lot, you'll find that still 
They’re Blackburn’s bonnie lasses. 


I'll sing their praise whate’er betide, 
They’re Blackburn’s joy, and Blackburn’s pride ; 
They're loveliness personified ! 

Leal Blackburn’s bonnie lasses. 


May no cruel throes their bosoms rend ; 
Them from all ill may Heaven defend ; 
May all the joys of earth attend 

On Blackburn’s bonnie lasses. 


In 1885 Mr. Jardine contributed several interesting prose ar- 
ticles to the “ Blackburn Times,” including “In and Around In- 
gleton” (July 11th) ; “ Cruise of the Peggy ” (August 15th); and 
“On the Banks of the Douglas” (September 26th and October 
3rd). \ 
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“On the third of August, 1886,” he writes, “I spent, along 
with Mr. John Robertson, of Blackburn (known to his intimate 
friends as “the Chief”), a very memorable afternoon, right on 
the brink of the ever-sounding sea at Ledaig, Invernesshire, with 
John Campbell, ‘the Poet-Laureate of the Highlands ;’ an un- 
assuming and kindly man and a gifted Poet. I remember that 
with true Highland hospitality the Poet placed before us a dish 
of strawberries and cream, which were served on a piece of furni- 
ture which did duty for a table, and was used as such by Robert 
the Bruce and his retinue, when traversing these parts in the long, 
long ago. Our host a Highland bard, strawberries and cream our 
diet, eaten off a royal table, and poetry our theme, surely an am- 
brosial and never-to-be-forgotten repast !” 

In 1887 our author was entertained to dinner, and presented 
with a valuable time-piece, by the members of the Blackburn 
Burns Club, and with an illuminated address by the members of 
the Caledonian Curling Club; and both presents are still among 
his most cherished possessions. Leaving Blackburn in 1887 he 
removed to Croftheads, near Annan, Dumfriesshire, where he still 
resides; paying, however, frequent visits to his kinsfolk and 
friends at Blackburn. 
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XXXVITII. 


Samuel Perring. 


This lowly singer, who was the son of very worthy parents, 
was born at the old farmstead which formerly stood behind the 
Academy in Preston New Road, opposite Montague Street. He 
was from birth a cripple. He was accustomed to go about in a 
chair on rockers, which he moved from side to side in a kind of 
zig-zag motion. A very interesting article about him, from the 
pen of Mr. Henry Yates, appeared in the “ Blackburn’ Times ” of 
November 30th, 1895, under the title of “A Nearly Forgotten 
Humble Townsman.” In that article (from which this brief no- 
tice is condensed) Mr. Yates stated that he first made Perring’s 
acquaintance, at a certain British school, in 1848. The teachers 
hoped only to enable Perring to read; his arms and hands being 
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mis-shapen, though he had, at that time, a sturdy physique. Per- 
ring grew morose because he could not write; and a few of the 
hit upon a 


” 


elder scholars, by “putting their heads together, 
scheme by which he became able to write fairly well. 


Though for many years Perring was a familiar figure in the 
streets of Blackburn, few persons at that period were aware that 
he had contributed poems to the Blackburn and Preston news- 
papers. He could converse well on many subjects; could calcu- 
late well; and was fond of historical, biographical, and scientific 
books. He had a keen sense of humour. One of Perring’s best 
friends was the late Captain Shaw; and among others were the 
late Mr. William Harrison and Mr. R. H. Hutchinson. 


I have not noticed any poems, signed by Perring, in the Black- 
burn Journals; but I found a few in the “ Preston Herald” for 
1876. From among these few are taken the two examples which 
follow. They are signed “ Perring”; not “ Perrings”, as the 
name has sometimes been spelt; and are dated from “59, 
Greaves Street, Blackburn ” :— 


From “THE SERVIAN SLAVE’S APPEAL.” 


Thou goddess of Freedom, give ear to my prayer, 
And list to the woes of my birth ; 

O grant my appeal ! it is all that I ask— 
To enjoy thy true blessings on earth. 


To wander at will ‘neath yon heavenly skies 
Is a boon which I earnestly crave ; 

To feel thou hast claimed me as one of thy own 
Is the prayer of the Servian slave. 


The beast of the fields and the brute of the wilds 
By instinct their covers can roam ; 

In oceans and seas, with their fathomless depths, 
Doth liberty find it’s a home. 


The warbling throng, on their fetterless wings, 
Through aerial oceans sail free ; 

Yet here I am bound in my Servian chains, 
By man, in his vileness to me. 
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O what is the world, with its pleasures, to man,— 
Its wonders, its beauty and wealth,— 

If he is ordainéd in slavedom to serve, 
And be robbed of the sweetness of health ? 


Then Christians arise !_ Let the world hear your cry, 
Where the banners of Liberty float, 

From pole unto pole, through eternity’s space, 
May the blessings of freedom be taught. 


From youth unto age,—unto cottage and hall,— 
Your sympathy waft o’er the waves : 

And that God, in His mercy, may bless you with peace 
Is the prayer of all Servian slaves. 


NIGHT AND DEATH. 


The light of day has passed away ; deep silence reigns around ; 

A touching sense of blissful peace subdues the faintest sound: 

The balmy winds refuse to sigh, yet sweet is their behest, 

While each refulgent orb of night with Nature seems to rest. 

The queenly moon, with conscious pride, surveys the sleeping 
scene ; 

A deep, mysterious stillness claims its majesty serene. 

The rippling rill is hush’d and still,with strange prophetic dread ; 

The wond’ring world, in blank amaze, seems numbered with the 
dead. 


’Tis thus, by contemplation led, I woo sweet solitude, 

And tread with awe these hallow’d spots where sin can not intrude. 

A holy calm subdues my mind, my wakeful soul seems blest, 

While chiding conscience softly says, “ Here is thy place of rest. 

“Vea, here shalt thou at last be laid in undisturb’d repose, 

To sleep that long and dreamless sleep which Death around us 
throws.” 


The hour draws nigh ; methinks I feel its cold and chilly breath, 
And yet, with sweet and pleasing thoughts, I fear thee not, grim 
Death ; 
For in thy lone and dark abodes shall endless peace be known. 
Thus, when my chequered life shall close, 
My trembling mind, well chased with woes, 
Within the grave will find repose, unheeded and alone. 
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Perring died on January 9th, 1877; and he now sleeps, says 
Mr. Yates, “ at the foot of a beautiful stone which his own father 
worked,—he being a decorative mason,—in the Church of Eng- 
land portion of our Cemetery.” 

This being essentially a poetic work, I cannot more fittingly 
conclude than by quoting these— 


“IN MEMORIAM” STANZAS, 
By RicHarD RAWCLIFFE. 


One of the tuneful tribe has gone to rest— 
A bard whose verse was of the modest kind, 
Tho’ fit to rank companion with the best— 
To captivate and elevate the mind. 


A cripple from his birth, and weak his frame, 
His intellect was strong, his life was pure; 

And tho’ in humble life he moved, his name 
Among our sons of song shall aye endure. 


Who hath not seen him in our streets around, 
Confin’d in a rude chair, and trailing on, 
As full of energy as if the ground 
Was harass’d with the load that he put on ! 


And if you hail’d him, he would give his hand— 
Tho’ such a hand as was no hand, forsooth— 

And greet you with a smile, serene and bland, 
That made you feel his honesty and truth. 


And notes of modest beauty oft he flung, 
To multitudes who listen’d to his lay: 

Of Grecian and of Servian slave he sung,— 
Such songs as cheer’d his simple, lonely way. 


No pomp, or idle show attendant there, 
When mournfully his corpse was borne away ; 
But audibly was breath’d full many a pray’r, 
When his frail form was lowered in the clay. 


A genial, kind, and open-hearted friend 
From every care and toil hath found release ; 
Who fought a hard fight bravely to the end,— 
May his departed spirit rest in peace ! 
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James Durbury. 


The subject of our present chapter was born in a small house in 
“ Brewery Row,” near Furthergate Mill, Blackburn, on June 7th, 
1854. His father was an “old hand” at Furthergate Mill; work- 
ing there for close upon forty years. 


Our poet, who was the youngest of eight children, was left 
motherless before he attained the age of two years ; thus entering, 
at an age even earlier than usual, that school of sorrow through 
which all those must pass who are destined to wear the crown of 
Song. 

At the age of nine he went to Furthergate Day School, where, 
under the kind and painstaking tuition of Mr. W. Riley, he made 
rapid progress ; and, at the age of twelve, passed, with six other 
boys, the seventh standard. He was then sent to Mr. Baguley’s 
shuttle works at Greenbank, where he worked until the lease of 
the premises ran out, and the works were removed to George 
Street West. He then entered the factory ; working first in the 
weaving shed and then in the warehouse. Finally, at the begin- 
ning of the great cotton strike in 1878, he commenced a small 
printing works, at which he has continued to the present day. 


The interesting reasons which induced him to take to printing 
shall be given in his own words :—“ I always had a desire to be 
my own master; and, as I occupied the position of secretary to 
several of the societies, etc., in connection with Furthergate 
School,—and to one or two clubs outside,—I had purchased a 
small printing plant, whilst working at the mill; so that I could 
print my own summonses, notices, etc., and when the great strike 
occurred I made the resolution that I would not go into the mill 
again. Furthergate Church was building at the time, and I was 
- secretary. On the urgent recommendation of Mr. Wills, of Derby, 
IT was appointed Clerk of Works; and this enabled me to tide 
over the first six or eight months.” 


His first published poem appeared in the “ North-East Lanca- 
shire Temperance Advocate,” and was entitled “The Outcast” ; 
but he does not now possess a copy of it. From his early years he 
was a lover of literature, and more especially of poetry. He read 
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largely Shakespeare, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, and Scott; and was in the habit of taking part in discus- 
sions, and reading papers upon their works, at Young Men’s Im- 
provement Classes. 


In 1888 he became a member of the Blackburn Bohemian 
Club ; and soon ofter that society took premises in Water Street 
he was selected as secretary. In August, 1889, he commenced 
printing and publishing, at his own risk and cost, “ The Bohe- 
mian,” a monthly Journal to which many members of the Club 
contributed. When the club was first started it was purely a 
literary one; but gradually it assumed a more social, though less 
literary character; and ultimately the literary members left, and 
formed the present Athenian Club, of which, with a break of a 
year or two, Mr. Duxbury has been secretary to the present time. 


Mr. Duxbury’s poems are unambitious in character, and he 
makes, on their behalf, the most modest of claims. Nevertheless, 
he possesses the gift,—not always bestowed on even the greater 
poets,—of writing poems which really are songs, in the strict 
literal sense of the word. And in thus writing it is evident that 
he has endeavoured,—like that true poet and fine song-writer, 
Charles Mackay,—“ to make his songs simple and intelligible,” 
and has “ preferred that critics should find fault with them for 
not being profound rather than that the people—in the widest 
and best sense of the word,—should find in them the still more 
serious fault of being difficult of comprehension, either by the 
head or the heart.” 


Let us take, as our first example— 


THOSE DEAR OLD SONGS. 


O sing to me those dear old songs, sung in the long ago, 

In sunny bowers and happy hours, the brightest I may know ; 
They bring again love’s golden dream,so free from care and pain; 
The past steals o’er me when I hear those dear old songs again. 


Yes, sing to me those dear old songs, repeat them o’er and o’er ; 

They bring sweet thoughts of one I loved, now on the golden 
shore : 

And ever in my inmost heart her memory shall remain ; 

I feel her presence when I hear those dear old songs again. 
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Then sing to me those dear old songs, as time rolls slowly by, 

Twill firmer knit the cord of love which binds me to the sky ; 

And when at last my work is done, and crossed life’s troubled 
main, 

V’'ll hear her seng, on yon bright shore, those dear old songs again. 


The above lyric was set to music by Mr. James Southworth, of 
Blackburn, and published by Messrs. Ascherberg, of London. It 
was sung by Miss Alice Ainsworth, at the Winter Gardens Con- 
certs, Blackpool; and at many school concerts in Blackburn and 
district. 


Our second song is one that almost “ sets itself to music,” so 
well does the metre suit the theme :— 


PHE SONG OF THE) WIND: 


Yoho! Yoho! I gently blow, 
O’er the face of the summer sea, 
And the sailor lad, with heart so glad, 
Is singing of love to me; 
And his barque shall glide o’er the ocean wide ; 
Till it reaches his native shore ; 
For over the foam I waft him home, 
To his love for evermore. 
I carry the strain 
Of his song again 
To the ears of a maiden fair ; 
Her eyes so bright, 
Fill with delight, 
And her heart is eased of its care. 
VYorhor! VHol Yo ho! 
I blow, I gently blow. 


Yoho! Yoho! I wildly blow, 
And sweep o'er the stormy main ; 

I lash to fury the angry waves, 
As they rise and fall again ; 

The mariner hears, with a shudder, my shriek, 
As I whistle by mast and sail ; 

And his brave heart sighs, as he boldly tries, 
But in vain, to weather the gale. 
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I carry his cries 
To the pitiless skies, 

For I know there is none to save ; 
And loud and long 
I chant my song 

O’er the scene of the mariner’s grave. 
Yoho! Ho! Yoho! 
I blow, I wildly blow. 


Here is a didactic poem which is well worth committing to 
memory :— 


ONLY A WORD. 


Only a word, a little word, 

Uttered perhaps without a thought ; 
And yet, how far, how deep, how wide, 
For joy or sorrow it hath wrought. 
For it hath passed beyond recall, 

And ever onward speeds its way, 
Just like a river in its course, 
Broadening, to eternity. 


Only a word, yet, kindly said, 
Has cheered the weary toiler’s heart, 
And planted there the firm resolve, 
More nobly yet to act his part. 
The task that seemed so hard before, 
By that one word has been made light, 
And in a firmer, closer bond, 
Master and man it doth unite. 


Only a word, and yet how dark 

Life’s brightest pathway hath become, 
For she who joyous life inspired 

By one short word has made a tomb 
Where all the plans that love conceives, 

And all the hopes from love that bloom, 
Are now enshrined for-evermore, 

Leaving behind but mist and gloom. 


‘Only a word, yet it was heard 

By one whose heart was brave and true ; 
An inspiration fired his soul, 

He dared the noble deed to do. 
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For when the call of Duty rose, 
He was the foremost in the fight ; 
Leading his men to face the foes, 
Upholding Honour, Truth, and Right. 


Only a word, and yet, perhaps, 
By it a destiny is cast ; 
Lifting a soul above its cares, 
Or making keener life’s rough blast. 
Then weigh thou well each little word, 
Ere ever from the lip it flows, 
And flowers shall spring around thy path, 
And bloom perennial as the Rose. 


Our only example of Mr. Duxbury’s dialectal poetry is en- 
titled :— 
HOOAM AN’ CLUBLAND. 


Id wer a winter’s evenin’, 
An’ t’ daily toil wer o’er ; 

A cheerful fire id radiance threw 
Across the sanded floor: 

Yet Sally gave an anxious look 

Tor’t Jack who sat i’ t’ cheer 7’ t’ nook. 


For mony 2 year when fost they wed, 
Jack stopt at hooam at neet, 

To camp his wife an’ read his books, 
His spirits awlus leet. 

An’ t’ childer used to climb his knee, 

An’ sing their songs 7’ reight good glee. 


T meckin’ th’ heawse look snug an’ breet 
Jack took a special pride, 
An’ wi thad aim his spendin’ brass 
Wer often put aside. 
An’ just when t’ wife wer wantin’ owt 
Someheaw thad thing 7’ th’ heawse wer browt. 


An’ sooa things went, an’ time passed o’er, 
Jack feelin’ weel content ; 

Until a change his habits took, 
An’ wi’ id comfort went : 

He joined a club, went theer at neet, 

His chums, astid 0’ t’ wife, to meet. 
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At fost, i’ t? readin’ room he’d stop, 
Discussin’ t? news o’ t’ day: 

But soon he geet to t’ billiard room, 
An’ billiards learned to play: 

An’ mony a peawnd thad larnin’ cost, 

For t’ mooast o’ t’ games he played, he lost. 


And then he larned to play at cards, 
Booath nap an’ brag, an’ whist; — 
He’d play at them bi neet or day, 
A chance he seldom missed : 
An’ as he'd to larn,—ovy cooarse it’s t’) way,— 
Jack for his larnin’ hed to pay. 


When t’ Smookin’-Concert neets coom on. 
Jack felt brimful o’ pride: 

They'd co on him to sing a song, 
An’ sometimes to preside ; 

In fact th’ club geet to lookin’ queer 

If Jack worn’d doin’ some’at theer. 


As one thing to another leeads, 
Just sooa id wor wi’ Jack; 
When he went eawt, they neer could tell 
His time 0’ comin’ back : 
To ged hooam soon he often tried, 
But seldom reyched till mornin’ side. 


Neaw yo’ con reckon for yo’rsels 
As gooin’s on like thad 
Soon med a mess ©’ th’ heawse affairs,— 
In fact, things went to t’ bad; 
An’ wod wer once a happy place 
Becoom, to Jack, a gret disgrace. 


Returnin’ hooam quite late one neet, ' 
Jack fun’ no supper theer, 

An’ nod a spark o’ fire i’ t’ grate,— 
Id med th’ heawse look so dreear : 

He seet him deawn to think a bit, 

An’ this is wod he thowt ov it :— 
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“ Aw’d once a hooam booath snug an’ fit 
For ony werkin’ mon ; 

An’ neaw it’s dwindled deawn to this, 
An’ every comfort gone: 

Aw know eawr Sally’s nod to blame, 

Aw s’ hev to stop yon clubheawse game. 


“An t childer, too, are lookin’ wor, 
They're nod drest hawf as neat ; 
An’ t’ wife—ah, well ! aw hardly like 
To walk wi her deawn t’ street. 
Aw’ll start fro’ neaw,—at once begin, 
Mi owd position back to win.” 


T’ neet after thad, Jack stopt at hooam ; 
An’ seated theer 7’ t’ nook, 

He reych’d fro’ t’ shelf, to read ageean 
An’ owd but favrite book ; 

Still Sally’s heart quite anxious grew, 

An’ wunder’d wod ther wor to do. 


At last hoo sed, as iv i’ jooak, Fd 
“Hes t getten t séck at th’ club? 
Or hes ta axed off for to-neet, 
An’ hed to ged a sub ?” 
“Nowe, lass,” Jack sed, “aw’ve bin a foo’; 
Aw’ve fun’ id eawt, an’ neaw aw rue. 


“But tha con reckon fro’ this day 
A different mon aw’ll be; 
Aw’ll mek a change 1 th’ heawse ageean, 
I’ t’ childer, too, an’ thee ; 
Aw’ll spend mi time an’ brass on th’ hooam,— 
To th’ club heawse aw’ll no longer rooam.” 


Jack kept his word, things breetened up, 
An’ t’ gloom soon passed away ; 
An’ Jack an’ t’ wife, an’ t’ childer, too, 
Looked breeter day bi day: 
An’ t’? comforts one bi one coom back, 
While t’ club lost o id charms for Jack. 
W 
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“ Hooam an’ Clubland,” in addition to its purely literary merit, 
will probably be considered unique, as being heartily acceptable 
alike to the “ teetotaler” and the “ publican”: these “ hereditary 
foes” being agreed in regarding the ordinary Club as a public- 
house in disguise. 

On Billington’s principle of “always reserving a good thing 
for the finish,” we cannot do better than conclude this notice of 
our printer-poet with the melodious lyric entitled :— 


A SUMMER DAY. 


At the break of the morn, when the crest of the hill 
Is tipt with a golden glow, 

And the rosy sun riseth fresh from his sleep 
His soft light on the earth to throw, 

Then the notes of the lark are heard from the sky, 
From the woodlands the linnet’s sweet song, 

And the musical murmur of streamlet is heard, 
As its waters flow gently along :— 

Tis then that I feel what a mystical charm 
The whole of my being doth fill; 

For I love to be out, and see Nature awake. 
So calm, so serene, and so still. 


When the bright Summer day its full splendour attains, 
Nor a cloud dims the azure blue sky, 

The breezes are laden with perfume of flowers, 
The Orchard’s sweet bloom meets the eye; 

And the farmstead so white, with its newly-thatched roof, 
To the scene a new beauty doth lend, 

And the bright wavy corn with its mellowy glow 
Beneath its rich treasure doth bend ; 

Tis then that I wander through meadows so green, 
Where the farmer, so blithesome and gay, 

Is gathering into the garner his store 
Of the full-ripen’d, sweet-scented hay. 


At the close of the day, when to its repose 
The spirit of nature doth fly, 

The nightingale warbles its sweet even-song, 
The bright star of eve lights the sky ; 
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While in dingle and dell, where the wild flowers dwell 
And the bird o’er its nestlings doth brood, 

Not a sound can be heard, save the murmur of bees, 
Returning to home with their food ;— 

"Tis then that I sit by the bank of some stream, 
And gaze on the scene with delight, 

Till the bright vision fadeth away from my view, 
Shut in by the curtain of night. 
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Thomas Chippendale. 


In the glowing days of youth, when a humble but fervent wor- 
shipper at the great shrine of Poesy, I used to secure my “ Black- 
burn Times” at the earliest possible moment on every publishing 
day; often with a tremulous anxiety to learn the fate of some 
piece which, earlier in the week, I had dropped into that capa- 
cious, but closely-packed, letter box at the corner of “ Fish Lane,” 
and Corporation Street. 

On one such Saturday morning,—to be accurate it was on the 
second of December, 1882,—I opened the paper and found, not 
one of my own crude rhymes, but the following lovely song, 
signed “'T. Chippendale,” and dated from “8, Inkerman Street, 
Blackburn ”— 

THE RUINED OAK TREE. 


O’er yon daisy-fleck’d lea, stood a sturdy oak tree, 
Near the cot where my father was born— 

Like a sentinel stood, keeping guard o’er the wood, 
Where the throstle sang loud in the morn ; 

It sheltered the kye from the scorching July, 
Was a home for the robin ’mid snow, 

But the lightning’s fell blast struck the veteran at last, 
And its vigour and beauty laid low. 


Round the rugged old stem, when the harvest-time came, 
Whilst I swung on its leaf-mantl’d boughs, 

The swart reapers have sat, for a rest and a chat 
With the dewdrops of toil on their brows: 
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All its branches are gone; the bare trunk stands alone ; 
Still its form brings fond memories to me, 

For of childhood’s bright chains one link yet remains 
In the wreck of that ruined oak tree. 


On my couch I have laid while December winds swayed 
That old tree I’d oft climbed in the spring, 
And I’ve pitied the bird when its plaints I have heard, 
Which for shelter must trust to its wing ; 
Now, splintered and maimed, the tanner hath claimed 
The oak’s hoary hide, long ago, 
Whilst its boughs, one by one—like our friends—are all gone ! 
Tis old age lonely gleaming through snow. 


I had not seen any of Chippendale’s poetic work previously ; 
but “The Ruined Oak Tree” convinced me that in him Black- 
burn possessed not only a poet, but—what is at times a rarer pos- 


session—a song writer, of more than ordinary merit. 


“O that a song would sing itself to me,” exclaimed Longfellow 
in one of his many noble sonnets. Here was a song which “ sang 
itself ” into my heart at once, where it has held its place, and been 
a source of delight through all the changes of twenty eventful 
years. 


The reference in Billington’s poem to—“ Chip’s single song, 
and his ‘ goose ’—which was good ”—stirred within me a strong 
desire for further acquaintance with his poems; but, notwith- 
standing my enquiries, many years elapsed before I came across 
the favourite dialect poem— 


PLUCKIN’ "LR’ PA'SON’S GEESE: 


Aw wer allus a chap as wer feeord, 
An’ aw ne'er liked bein’ 7’ th’ derk, 

Though I lived just at bottom o’ th’ owd churchyard 
Where mi feyther wer sexton an’ clerk. 
But one neet aw happened to go to a spree 

(In fact id wer last Kesmas E’en), 
Where aw danced an’ sung until id wer late 

Wi a wench as lives deawn across t’ green ; 
Hoo wer rayley a varra nice-lookin’ lass, 

An’ her ways they wer gradely an’ kind; 
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When aw axed her iv aw mut see her safe hooam 
Hoo said ut hoo dudent much mind. 

Soa across Gonder Green we booath on us went, 
An’ aw soon med everythin’ reet ; 

For hoo sed iv hoo’d nau’but a hofe ov a chance 
Hoo’d meet me come next Sunda’ neet. 

We wer some an’ dropt on when we landed hooam, 
For her feyther he stood at th’ heawse door ; 

An’ he sed as he’d try to ratch my yers 
Iv aw went theer ony moore. 

Sooa across t’ churchyerd aw wer fain to pike, 
An’ aw soon went through th’ owd gate; 

But yo wodent ha’ thowt a chap wer abeawt, 
Wi’ mo creepin’ away so quate ; 

Aw’d nearly getten to th’ tother side, 
When aw thowt aw yeard a grooan, 

An’ then aw see there wer some’at white 
At back ov an owd gravestooan. 

Aw tried to sheawt, but aw wor so feeard 
That aw couldn’d raise a seawnd ; 

Mi legs wer like two rotten stumps, 
For they leet mo drop on th’ greawnd. 

An’ theer aw lee for a hofe an heawr, 
An’ hardly took mi breeoth, 

Whol th’ greawnd, id wor so damp an’ cowd, 
Aw wer varra near starv’d to deeoth. 

At last aw seemed to hear a voyce, 
An’ begun a lookin’ reawnd ; 

Then aw thowt aw see a lung white bag 
Teemin’ snow-flakes onto t’ greawnd. 

An’ neaw th’ owd moon, fro’ th’ back ov a cleawd, 
Popt eawt so clear an’ breet 

That aw see’d Soft Jacky set on a grave— 
A chap as wornd gradely reet. 

An’ wod dun yo’ think he wer dooin’ ? 
He wer pluckin’ two fine geese ; 

An’ aw yerd him say, as nar aw crept, 
“ They'll weigh ten peawnd a-piece.” 

Aw sez, “ Owd lad, where’s ta getten them ?” 
He looked, eh ! so fawse, an’ laffed ; 

Then he said, “ Aw catcht ’em booath asleep 
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I’ th’ middle o’ th’ Pa’son’s croft. 

“ Aw’ve nod bin varra weel ov late ; 
“Mi teeth wor loysin’ their use: 

“ An’, tha knows, its Kesmas to-morn— 
“ Sooa aw thowt aw’d try some goose.” 


-Aw sez, “Iv tha’s stown th’ Owd Pa’son’s geese, 


“Wod med tha pluck ’em here ?” 

Then he pointed deawn wheer th’ feathers lay, 
On his waistcoat dropt a tear, 

Whol he sez, “ Deawn theer mi mother les ; 
“ Aw’ll see as hoo teks no harm, 

“For neaw, when t’ neets is long an’ cowd, 
“Them feathers ‘11 keep her warm.” 

So aw left Soft Jacky sat on th’ grave, 
An’ went reet hooam to bed ; 

But aw dudn’d sleep so much thad neet, 
For aw thowt o’ wod Jacky hed said. 

Aw ne’er towd nobody wod aw’d sin, 
For aw couldn't think Jacky a sinner ; 

An’ if th’ Owd Pa’son hed getten to know 
He'd ha’ robbed th’ poor lad ov his dinner. 

Heaw he stamped an’ raved when he fun’ id eawt ! 
Then away he went for t’ police, 

An’ swore somebody hed bin 7’ t’ Croft, 
An’ stown his two best geese. 

But th’ policeman smiled an’ said he thowt 
As a fox hed committed the theft ; 

It hed etten ’em booath 7’ th’ owd churchyard, 
An’ there wer nowt but feathers left. 

Th’ Owd Pa’son answered, “ No doubt, no doubt ; 
That fox I must try to catch ;” 

Then he gave Soft Jacky booath meyt an’ drink 
His powtry-yard to watch. 

One Sunday at Church 7’ th’ pulpit he stood, 
While th’ Bible afoor him lay, 

An’ lookin’ reawnd at fooak as wer there, 
These words to them he dud say— 

“T freely forgive all who’ve done me wrong ; 
God grant you His blessings of peace.” 

Sheawts Jacky, “Gu lad ! Aw thowt as tha wod 
O th’ time aw wer eightin’ thi geese.” 
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This laughable Lancashire piece has long enjoyed great popu- 
larity locally ; and surely every “ gradely ” reader will agree that 


it deserves to be still more widely known. 


Here is another of our author’s brief but charming lyrics :— 


PONG: LHE COT IN THE DELL 


There’s a sweet sylvan cot nestles low in yon dell, 
Surrounded by streamlet, by woodland and fell; 

And, through those green valleys from mountain to main, 
That’s the part which this heart never leaves but with pain: 
That’s the part my fond heart ever cleaves to again. 


There’s a maiden as fair as the snow on the hill, 

With the rose peeping through, and as pure as the rill, 
Which sparkles like diamonds to rival her eyes, 

From the fell in that dell where secluded she lies, 
She’s the queen of that green holme—a true Paradise. 


It is not easy, now that poor “Chip” has passed away, to do 
justice to his very meritorious poetry; because his songs and 
lyrics are, for the most part, only to be found among his numer- 
ous “Country Tales and Sketches,” where they are given (as being 
sung by different country characters), along with dialect and other 
songs by earlier writers. In his modesty, Chippendale shrank 
from giving his own name as that of the author of some of the 
songs; hence the difficulty of ascertaining with certainty which 
poems are his own and which are merely quoted. Were I to 
include in this chapter a few of the lyrics which I have strong 
reason to zhizk are his, I could make a much finer selection ; but, 
of course, I am giving here only such pieces as I know to be his 
work. Of these latter, probably the finest is this stirring and 
noble ballad :— 


THE LADS OF RIBBLESDALE. 


How oft I’ve heard of Tiber’s stream where Rome’s fair city 
stands, 

And oft I’ve heard of the glorious Rhine, away in foreign lands ; 

While Beranger and Lamartine can many a soul inspire 

With songs of vine-clad mountains on the banks of Rhone and 
Loire. 
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For years proud London’s mighty arms have hugged old Father 
Thames, 

And Shakespeare left sweet Avon’s banks wreathed with eternal 
gems ; ; 
While Falconer praised Killarney’s Falls, Sam Lover and Tom 

Moore 
Immortalised the many streams that grace old Erin's shore. 


Some climb the hills and castles in the pleasant vale of Wye, 

And by the Tweed some think of wars oft fought in days gone 
by ; 

While other hearts with rapture throb to nature’s purest tune 

Sung by the Prince of Scottish Bards along the banks of Doon. 


Still Craven lads, lift up your heads, there’s yet another stream 
You've played beside in infancy and seen in midnighi dream ; 
Where gallant men from Cesar’s land deserted beauteous Rome, 
And on the Ribble’s fertile banks were proud to make a home. 


King Stephen marched on Ribble banks a rebel band to find ; 

King John held court in Ribblesdale ere he the “ Charta” signed ; 

King Edward First and Edward Third at Preston longed to 
stay 

And view the stream where John o’ Gaunt passed many a happy 
day. 


Then stern old Scotia’s hardy sons our vaunted strength withstood, 
By fiery Bruce the Ribble then was stained with human blood ; 
Then Henry Fourth to Clitheroe came a charter to bequeath ; 
Then Henry Sixth near Ribble hid, ’mid danger,want, and death. 


King James came down to Ribblesdale to hunt for witch and deer, 

And after Worcester’s famous fight Charles Second dwelt down 
here ; 

And Cromwell said his bravest troops, that turned the Stuarts 
pale, 

Were the bold unbeaten Bowland boys that dwelt in Ribblesdale. 


Then here’s success to Craven lads, who love their native soil, 
May rich have heart to freely give, the poor have strength to toil ; 
May peace and comfort claim each cot that stands within the vale, 
Which the Roman, King, and cottar loved, historic Ribblesdale. 


y 
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Though personally acquainted with Chippendale, I possessed, 
until recently, scarcely any biographical information about him. 
Hence, I wrote to his friend, Mr. Robert West Whalley, who, 
after giving me some interesting facts, referred me to Mr. John 
Pickup, now residing at Glasgow, and it is chiefly from Mr. 
Pickup’s letter to myself that the following paragraphs are taken. 


Thomas Chippendale was born at Waddington, near Clitheroe. 
As a boy he assisted his father, who was employed as a gardener, 
bee-keeper, and general “handy man.” Tom’s schooling was such 
as any ordinary country lad, of working parents, would receive. 


He afterwards learnt cotton weaving at Clitheroe, and when his 
parents were both dead he removed to Blackburn, bringing with 
him a younger brother and sister, both of whom he had to provide 
for. This was about 1870. He was in and out of the mill during 
the next few years, and ultimately, about 1878, took an insurance 
agency, with which he was very successful. At this time he was 
a leading supporter of the Olympic Football Club. 


In 1887 he began to write a series of “Country Tales and 
Sketches ” for the old “ Blackburn Standard,” and it was in the 
first of these that “ The Lads of Ribblesdale” appeared. These 
sketches were afterwards published in book form, and he wrote 
other similar stories for the same journal the following year. 


He left Blackburn in 1889 for Nelson, and resided at 52, 
Water Street there, resuming his old occupation as a weaver. In 
1897 he went to Edinburgh, and his friend, Mr. Pickup, found 
him a good situation in Dundee. There, however, he was unsuc- 
cessful, and became greatly depressed. Mr. Pickup took him back 
to Edinburgh, in the hope that friendly companionship would 
cheer him; but his health broke down, and he became anxious to 
return to his wife and family at Nelson. Mr. Pickup accordingly 
sent him home, where he died in or about May, 1899. 


Mr. Pickup agrees with Mr. West Whalley and many other 
friends in describing “ Merry Chip” as a most genial and kind- 
hearted companion ; and concludes his letter by saying, “I knew 
‘Chip’ well, and I can say of him what Hobhouse said of his 
friend Byron, ‘ He had failings—many failings, certainly—-but 
he was untainted with any of the baser vices; and his virtues, his 
good qualities, were all of a high order.” 
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XLI. 


SJobn Thomas Baron. 


(‘‘ Jack o’ Ann’s.’’) 


Two Spirits sat beside me in the silence of the night, 
Luminous each and lovely, in a haze of roseate light ; 

One azure-eyed and mild, with hair like the burst of morn, 
And one with raven tresses, and looks that scorch’d with scorn ; 
And yet with gleams of pity, to comfort the forlorn. 


And the one, blue-eyed, said, “ Poet, who singest to the crowd, 

Sing high and ever higher, sing jubilant and loud.— 

In the highways and the byways, in the forest and the mart,— 

The song of hope and gladness, to cheer the poor man’s heart ; 
And prove that Faith is Fortune, and Love the better part.” 


CHARLES MACKAY. 


The lofty counsel contained in the second of the above stanzas 
has been right loyaily obeyed by the true poet, and deservedly- 
popular writer, whose name and nom-de-plume head this chapter. 
John Thomas Baron was born at 42, Chapel Street, Blackburn, 
on March 1st, 1856. His parents were John and Ann Baron; 
and they had a younger son, named William, who also is a poet ; 
and with whom we shall deal in a future chapter. It is worthy of 
note that each of the poet-brothers, in choosing his dialect xom- 
de-plume, used the name of one of his parents: John Thomas 
becoming “ Jack o’ Ann’s,” and William “ Bill o’ Jack’s.” 


In 1859, through the father’s ill-health, the family removed to 
Blackpool, and resided for some time at Napier House, 28, 
Chapel Street. From there the little “Jack o Ann’s” was sent 
to the Infants’ department of the National School in Bank Hey 
Street—just behind the spot where the tower now stands. The 
fee paid for his education was the very modest one of a penny a 
week ; and that it was not paid for a very long period is evident 
from the fact that at nine years of age he had to leave school— 
and that finally—in order to assist in looking after his baby 
brother—the future “ Bill o’ Jacks.” 
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Soon after this the family returned to Blackburn for the winter 
season ; and “ Jack” became an errand boy for Mr. A. Welding, 
saddler, who then occupied a shop next door to the old gas offices 
in Darwen Street. In the following spring the Barons were 
again at Blackpool, where “Jack” worked for two 
years at  Dick’s shoe establishment in Lytham Street. 
While he was thus employed his mother died, after a very short 
illness, on May 23rd, 1869. Thus did our poet, at the susceptible 
age of 13, experience his first great sorrow, in the loss of that 
priceless blessing—of which he sings so sweetly :— 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


There is a flame, more pure and holy 

Than that which burns at Beauty’s shrine ; 
Tis shared alike by great and lowly, 

And once—ah, once !—’twas mine. 
It lingers sweet in recollection, 

And haunts us wheresoe’er we rove— 
The gleaming pole-star of affection ; 

It is—a mother’s love ! 


It lights the toiler’s lowly dwelling, 
And beams in princely palace-halls ; 

Its warmth all earthly love excelling, 
Where tenderly it falls. 

It lives beyond Life’s brief existence, 
The gem of Memory’s treasure-trove ; 
And flashes far thro’ time and distance-— 

A mother’s gentle love. 


What were the world without its presence ? 
A wilderness of darkling fears ; 
*Tis Nature’s best, sublimest essence, 
That brightens, charms, and cheers. 
It is fond woman’s guerdon, given 
By sister seraphs high above ; 
Its peer alone hath place in heaven— 
O sacred mother’s love ! 


I have written—as it is usual to speak—of the loss, by death, 
of a mother’s love. But there is a sense in which that gift of 
heaven, when once it has blessed our hearts, can never be wholly 
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lost. The good mother dies ; and only in dreams—dreams “ wild 

with all regret”—does the child ever again hear on earth the music 

of her gentle voice. But her influence—her holy and uplifting 

influence—remains, thank God, for ever. ; 
Listen now to this tender lyric :— 


BY THE WAVE. 


I have watched the rose of beauty 
Bloom on many a winsome cheek ; 

I have caught the tender glances 
That make sturdy manhood weak ; 

But my heart was ever faithful— 
Memory makes me yet her slave— 

To my mother, who sleeps soundly 
In the churchyard by the wave. 


When the wintry winds are howling, 
And stark trees moan in the storm, 
While the scarlet-vested robin 
Huddles close in shelter warm ; 
When the crystal snow is drifting 
Pure as memory on her grave, 
Ocean’s mighty requiem echoes 
O’er the churchyard by the wave. 


When the peaceful glow of summer 
Brightens ocean, earth and skies, 

How the rippling wavelets whisper 
Lovely hymns of Paradise. 

Then a great hope burns within me, 
And for rest with her I crave ; 

Far away from care and sorrow— 
In the churchyard by the wave. 


The death of the mother led to the breaking up of the Barons’ 
seaside home; and on Whit-Monday, 1870, “ Jack” returned to 
his native town, where he has ever since resided. Before the end 
of that Whit-Week he had obtained employment at Dickinson’s 
Bank Top Foundry, where he learnt the trade of iron turner and 
fitter. He began to write Poetry during his apprenticeship ; his 
earlier published efforts appearing in various amateur magazines. 
“Young Folks” and the local “ Dick Snowdrop’s Journal ” also 
received contributions from his pen. 


, 
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His first poetic contribution to a newspaper appeared in the 
“Blackburn Times” in October, 1876. He also wrote for the 
“ Blackpool Gazette,’ “ Preston Chronicle,” “Oldham Chronicle,” 
“Blackburn Standard,” and other newspapers and magazines. 


From among Mr. Baron’s early poems I have chosen the one 
which next follows. It was first printed, at Blackburn, on No- 
vember 17th, 1877, and was the subject of warm praise from the 
“Lancashire Laureate,” Edwin Waugh, who said he hoped the 
young author would long be spared to produce poetic work of 
such high quality. 


ART AND. SONG. 


Young Art had travelled far and wide a lovely spot to find, 

To picture, when his gaze espied one pleasing to his mind. 

It was a landscape bright and fair, arrayed in sunny dress, 

Teeming with Nature’s beauty rare—a spot of loveliness ; 

A sloping dell, where flow’rets sweet of scent and colour grew ; 

A rippling stream gushed at his feet ; the grass was gemm’d with 
dew ; 

A rustic hamlet showed between the intervening trees ; 

And ripening grain of golden sheen swayed gently with the 
breeze. 

Far in the distance, towering high, stood vast empurpled hills, 

Their tops hid in the hazy sky—their bases washed by rills ; 

Upon his right, embosomed, lay a broad and tranquil lake— 

A scene which made young Art feel gay, and bade his genius. 
wake, 

His brush and palette forth he drew, and with a skilful hand 

He with the colours traced a view as fair as it was grand. 

This done, he gazed with flashing eye, admiring and ablaze 

With pride; then cried exultingly—* I win a nation’s praise.” 


A youth with lyre in hand approached, and viewed the picture 
long, 

Then said, “Thy powers, O Art, are great; list thou unto my 
song” ; 

And chanting Nature’s glorious themes in such inspiring words, 

His burning hand impassioned swept across the tuneful chords ; 

And Art, enraptured by the sound of smoothly-flowing strains, 
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Felt his heart’s current glow and bound fast thro’ his heated 
veins. 

Anon, the singer tuned his voice to sadness, and hot tears 

Rolled down the fair-hued cheeks of Art in shining crystal 
spheres ; 

But soon a merry gladsome lay his falling drops dispelled— 

His heart felt blythe as birds in May, and joyfully it swelled. 

The harpings of the stranger youth rose with harmonious flow, 

In language of romance and love, peace, warfare, bliss and woe. 

Till Art, with beaming, smiling face, said, “ For thy tuneful 
lays, 

Abounding in such power and grace, I gladly yield thee praise. 

Tell me, fair youth, why dost thou rove these solitudes among ?” 

The stranger answered, “ Fervent love of Nature tunes my song: 

I love to view her rugged charms, her power adds to my strain, 

And makes it flow as fresh and smooth as streams chat wind the 

_ plain.” 

“ And art thou Song ?” asked Art, with pride and gladness in his 
tone ; 

“ Such is my name,” the youth replied, “by which I best am 
known.” 

“Let us united onward rove,” spake Art then unto Song, 

“ And strive to elevate and move Earth’s ever surging throng.” 

“ Agreed,” responded Song, and smiles upon their features shone, 

As Sol, aweary with his toils, retired unto his throne. 


. . 


‘Centuries have passed away since then, but, as Time speeds along, 
He plants within the hearts of men the powers of Art and Song. 


Still finer, in my opinion,—but, unfortunately for my present 
purpose, still longer,—is the beautiful poem entitled “ May 
Time,” with which Mr. Baron won the first prize (Tennyson’s 
works, in eleven volumes) at the May Festival held in connection 
with Montague Street Congregational Chapel, Blackburn, in 1879 
—-when he was only twenty-three years of age. 


In the “ Blackburn Times” of October 3oth, 1886, appeared 
the first of those “ Rhymes in the Dialect” which have mow con- 
tinued week by week, without a single break, for over 16 years. 
It was entitled— 


* 
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A COMFORTABLE SMOOK. 


Aw’m bothered nooan wi’ acres broad, nor burdened mitch wi’ 
wealth ; 

For tried friends aw’ve a ready hand, an’ for misel’ good health ! 

When work is o’er, at hooam aw sit i’ th’ cosy cheer i’ th’ nook, 

An’ reych my pipe deawn to enjoy a comfortable smook. 


There’s doctors, nobs, an’ simple fooak, wi’ faces long an’ pale, 
*At’s fairly shocked at pun or jooak or gradely merry tale. 
They say as bacco’s pisenous, an’ dolefully they look 

On every hearty cock who loves a comfortable smook. 


It’s nowt to me, they suit thersel’s, they've narrow hearts an’ 
brains ; 

They suit thersel’s—but nobr’y else,—an’ ged chaffed for their 
pains. 

Mi grondad wur a veteran bowd, who fowt wi’ th’ “ Iron Duke.” 

He oft enjoyed—an’ sooa will aw !—a comfortable smook. 


When sorrows linger reawnd my mind, an’ try to poo me deawn, 
Aw leet my pipe—a puff o’ wind, an’ troubles leave my creawn. 
They ged i’ th’ drart wi’ t’ smook; up th’ flue they fly, an’ quit 


my nook. 
There’s nowt ’at kills care sooner than a comfortable smook. 


It’s th’ true philosophy o’ life to tek things as they come ; 

An’ if yo have a gradely wife an’ childer reet at home, 

Yo’ needn’t cry oer th’ Past, nor try to peer 7? th’ Future’s book ; 
Use th’ Present weel, an’ calmly tek a comfortable smook. 


I’ winter time, when neets are dark, an’ blustry winds blow cowd, 

My pipe, lit wi’ contentment’s spark, brings hooamly joys untowd. 

When summer fleawrs 7’ th’ sunleet gleeam, aw ramble deawn bi 
th’ brook, 

An’ birds sing for me while aw hev a comfortable smook. 


Aw’ve oft watched th’ smook arise an’ curl i’ queer shapes o’er my 
head, 

But queerer thowts hev filled my brain wi’ th’ fancies ’at they’ve 
bred. 

Like ’bacco, Life soon burns away, eawr ashes gooa to th’ rook; 

So while Life lasts, live reight, an’ tek a comfortable smook. 
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A fortnight later,—on November 13th, 1886,—the hearts of 
thousands of readers were touched by the perusal of half a dozen 
stanzas which had been written, primarily, to assuage the author's 
own grief for the loss of a beloved child. Here they are :—* 


JOHNNY'S CLOGS. 


Howd on, theer! Dunnot use em rough, but put ’em gently 
’ deawn ; 
They're nobbut hawf-worn clogs to yo, wi’ tops o’ musty breawn ; 
To me, they’re sacred links ’at bind my thowts to one i’ th’ mowd ; 
Eawr Johnny wore those clogs afooar Deeath med him stiff an’ 
cowd. 


They’re but a pair o’ little clogs, wi’ irons rusty red, 

Yet thowts they wakken i’ my heart, ov a life-star ’at’s fled. 

For th’ gloom o’ grief seems darker neaw, an’ Life’s nowt near as 
sweet 

As when he used to welcome me wi’ hooam smiles every neet. 


Tho’ th’ sod’s bin o’er him mony a while, to life he’s. gi’en a grace ; 

Oft reawnd my cot aw wond’ring stare—there’s summat eawt 0’ 
place. 

Thad lad wur th’ best mate ’at aw hed 7’ sunshine or 7’ storm. 

Wur aw a King, my creawn awd give, to clip th’ familiar form. 


No other eye could shine like his; his speech, so soft an’ mild, 
Fell o my ears like music-strains,—he wur my darling child. 
No hand seemed hawf so nice to grip, nor greetin’ e’er so kind 
As his: an’ neaw aw seem to hear his voyce 1’ every wind. 


Last neet, aw see a little star, ‘at fairly pleased my eye, 

It seemed o ov a flutter theer, heigh up 7 th’ dusky sky. 

An’ then a thowt flashed thro’ my mind ’at med my eyeseet dim. 

He wur my child ! aw stood on th’ earth, an’ looked tort Heaven, 
on him. 


Con he be waitin’ for me theer, hawf-way fro’ th’ gowden Throne? 

Wur them his wings ’at fluttered breet heigh i’ thoose realms un- 
known ? 

His bonny face seems allus near, an’ th’ love for him shall be 

Held sacred i’ this heart 0’ mine reight to Eternity. 


There could be little doubt, after the appearance of “ Johnny’s 
Clogs,” that as a dialectal poet “Jack o’ Ann’s,” as Carlyle said 
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of Tennyson—had “ got the grip of it.” No wonder that readers 
began to look forward eagerly to those weekly “ Rhymes in the 
Dialect,” which were destined to become such a notable feature of 
the “ Blackburn Times,” and which, for so long a period, have 
pictured so faithfully, in alternative humour and pathos, the lives 
of toiling thousands in this great Lancashire town. 


But those numberless readers who only know and admire 
“Jack o Ann’s” as a dialect writer, can have no adequate idea of 
his real poetic powers. To appreciate these rightly, one must take 
not only his dialect pieces, but what are known at the “ Times ” 
Office as his “corner pieces” ; namely, the poems zoz written in 
dialect, which have for so many years found a place in the 
“ Poets’ corner” of the paper. These latter are usually signed 
either by his name—“ John T. Baron ”—or by his initials only. 
Both name and initials, however, would be insufficient to enable 
an ordinary reader to identify all “ Jack’s” poems. Many years 
ago the present writer observed in the “ Times,” at irregular but 
not at very long intervals, delicately woven and charming little 
poems bearing the interesting signature of “ Nora B——.” Black- 
burn, though prolific of poets, has not produced anything like a 
proportionate number of poetesses; and hence, for a lover of 
local literature,—one, moreover, who was young, single, and of 
a somewhat romantic turn of mind,—the poems of the gentle 
Nora possessed a much more than ordinary interest. Imagine, 
therefore, the feelings of the romantic dreamer when he was told, 
one day, that “ Nora B——,” instead of representing about half 
the name of a charming and tuneful damsel,—was_ simply 
“ Baron” spelled backwards; and that this particular Baron was 
a fitter at Livesey’s Greenbank Foundry ! “ Jack” himself may 
be all right as a fitter; but it took a long time to fit his substan- 
tial figure into the mental niche which had formerly been sacred 
to the dainty and melodious Nora. 

As a contrast to our author’s dialect work, let us take these two 
brief but noble poems :— 


THE MOUNTAIN—NIGHTFALL. 


Yon kingly mountain, like a wearied knight, 
Hath slung the sun, his shield, behind his shoulder, 
And, heedless how the west fires burn and smoulder, 
Prepares for silent vigils of the night. 
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Around him slow he draws his cloudy robe, 
All stern and solemn, tho’ star-hosts are gleaming 
Like foemen’s spears ; of conquest he is dreaming 
The while that darkness surges o’er our globe. 


So will he dream, till Day—his trusty squire— 

- Shall bear his shield on fields of Eastern splendour ; 
Then will he greet fair Morn as her defender, 

His crest aglow with her triumphal fire. 


FRIENDSHIP AND HATRED. 


I once heard a toast from the lips of a stranger 
Whose brow bore the traces of sorrow and care, 
Who, fearless, had faced the world’s quiet and danger, 
And found the sharp thorn of hypocrisy there. 
So calm and erect, he stood manly before us, 
His face frank and open, his mien stern and just, 
And, raising his glass, said, with deep voice sonorous, 
“To Friendship in marble, to Hatred in dust.” 


To Friendship with joy, may it e’er stand in marble, 
To Friendship, with all an enthusiast’s glow, 
It cheereth the spirit, and tongues gaily warble 
When its soothing balm heals the deep thrust of woe. 
A curse upon Hatred ! Foul blight of the demon, 
It cumbers the soul with a cankering rust ; 
O may this be ever the toast of the Freeman, 
“To Friendship in marble, to Hatred in dust.” 


“To Hatred in dust,” ’tis a wished consummation, 
"Mid earth’s blackest filth it neglected should lie, 

Tis the harassing block of each fair generation, 
’Twere bliss if the soul-damning evil would die. 

Blest are the hearts where true Friendship is planted, 
Accurséd are they who in cold Hatred trust ; 

And the strains of the Bard shall with rapture be chanted, 
“To Friendship in marble, to Hatred in dust.” 


Contemplating our author's immense literary output,—his 
“Rhymes in the Dialect,” over 800 in number; his early dia- 
lectal work ;and his hundreds upon hundreds of lyrics and longer 


, 
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poems in modern English,—the present writer cannot help won- 
dering what William Billington would have thought of all this 
had he survived until this present year, and thus attained,—as, 
under happier circumstances, he might easily have attained,—the 
ripe old age of 75. This thought is suggested by the recollection 
of the fact that not long before Billington’s death the writer 
called upon him and found him not only ailing in body but de- 
pressed in mind. He was toiling, with evidently painful effort, 
at one of his articles for the “ Blackburn Standard”; for not- 
withstanding his facility in speech and mental composition, his 
actual handwriting was slow and laborious. In answer to in- 
quiries as to the cause of his depression, he expressed the em- 
phatic opinion that those articles were killing him. “ Fancy !” 
he exclaimed, “a column every week ! It’s too much, man; I 
can’t stand it. It’s killing me; that’s certain.” In one of those 
same articles he had expressed the conviction that “there were 
giants in the earth” in the days of Hodgson, Dugdale, and others 
of his earlier contemporaries; and one can easily imagine that 
had he lived until now he would have found, in the work of 
John T. Baron, clear proof that the race of literary giants is not 
yet extinct in Blackburn. 

But do not let me be misunderstood. I am not claiming that 
all these dialect verses are poems in the strict sense; and were I 
to make such a claim, their author would be the first to repudiate 
it. The title, “Rhymes in the Dialect,” chosen by “ Jack o’ 
Ann’s” himself, is both modest enough and plain enough for any 
intelligent reader. Many of the rhymes have been written for the 
amusement, rather than for the instruction, of readers; and 
among these one may include first the “ practical joking ” stories, 
and secondly what may fittingly be described as the “ pastime 
pieces,”—descriptive of “ Valentine Day,” “ Pancake Tuesday, 
“Aysther Fair,” “Whitsuntide,’ “August Holidays,” and kin- 
dred celebrations. 

Tossing all these aside,—though not before we have noted how 
true to life the humblest of them are,—we shall still have left an 
immense number of “ Rhymes” of great poetic value; and when 
these latter dialect pieces,—as indicated earlier in this chapter, 
-—are placed alongside their author’s non-dialect poems, we have 
a mass of literary work which, taking quantity and quality to- 
gether, is simply marvellous as the production of a poet who from 
boyhood has had to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, and 
who left school (as already mentioned) at nine years of age. 
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Let us now select a few examples which speak for themselves. 
Here is a heart-warming poem on an ever-charming subject :— 


TH’ HOOAM FIRESIDE. 


Just hearken to th’ wind !_ Heaw id rooars 
Eawt o doors, 
An’ howls like a wolf across th’ moor. 
Hear th’ pelter o’ th’ wind-driven rain 
Uppo’ th’ pane ; 
Heaw id swishes an’ blows under th’ door ! 
It’s a cowd wintry neet, 
An’ ther’s nobry i’ th’ street 
Bud them ’at’s no place to abide. 
O’ wild neets sich as this 
Wod a pleasure id is 
To be snug bi a warm fireside. 


Tho’ th’ wind blusters keenly an’ bowd 
O thro’ th’ fowd, 
An’ buzzes abeawt th’ chimbley top, 
We hear, bud we keer nowt for th’ din— 
Nod a pin !— 
While we’re pearkt in a nice cosy shop, 
Busy hevin’ a smook, 
Ceawrd i th’ arm-cheer i’ th’ nook, 
Watchin’ t’ bacco smook rise, twist, an’ glide ! 
Till quate thowts come to th’ brain, 
Fast as raindrops on th’ pane, 
Abeawt th’ joys ov a breet fireside. 


Wod notions an’ siftin’s o’ truth, 
In eawr youth, 
Dud we larn as we nestled bi th’ hearth ! 
Wod knowledge wur scattered areawnd, 
I’ th’ sweet seawnd 
O’ voices o blended i’ mirth. 
Memory clings, some an’ fast, 
To th’ hooam lessons o’ th’ past : 
Time’s changes they’ve scorned an’ defied. 
Long as life throbs 7’ th’ heart 
We'st affooard nooan to part 
Wi th’ teychin’s o’ th’ hooam fireside. 
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Heaw oft, ov a cowd dismal neet, 
Set bi th’ leet 
O’ th’ fireglow, we’ve wedged in eawr chears, 
An’ quare tales o’ boggarts we’ve heeard, 
Gradely feared, 
While th’ whistlin’ wind wossened eawr fears. 
Shaddo’s, fo’in’ on th’ wo, 
Wur a terror to 0, 
For o’ t’ truth o’ sich trash we relied, 
Hey, thoose days wur too brief, 
For e’en misty wi’ grief 
Pictur th’ spooart bi th’ owd fooaks’ fireside. 


Wind, sleet, frost or snow mek no harm, 
Wheer ther’s warm 

An’ affectionate feelin’s i’ th’ breast, 

For yo’ know as yo’ trample 7’ th’ dark 
Fro’ yor wark, 

As yor fireside meons comfort an’ rest. 
Wheer ther’s t’ childer an’ th’ wife, 
Thers o th’ blessings o’ life, 

Better things yo'd ne’er find, iv yo’ tried ; 
For, heaw lowly yorr lot, 

Or ill-furnished yo’r cot, 

Yo'rr a king at yo’r own fireside. 


Gay Summer fair dazzles eawr ’en 
Wi’ id sheen, 
’*Ticin’ us among th’ green loynes to roam, 
But Winter, storm-voiced, grim an’ ruff, 
Oft enuff, 
Meks us revel 7’ th’ pleasures ov hooam. 
Let id hail, thaw, or blow, 
Let id rain, freeze, or snow, 
For, tho’ Winter be King, far an’ wide, 
Love meks Summer th’ year thro’ 
I’ hearts sunny an’ true, 
’At’s contented bi th’ hooam fireside. 


Not for a moment, however, does our poet forget that for some 
poor creatures it is not Summer but Winter the whole year 
through. Out goes his compassionate heart to— 
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THE STREET SINGER. 


Sad and lone, with weary feet, 

Slow he plods the slushy street, 

With no kindly voice to greet 
Cheerily. 

Few to succour him, alas! 

What a host of people pass 
Heedless by. 


Oft the cruel wintry wind 

Beats his form with force unkind, 

As his tatters stream behind— 
Flags of woe. 

And his scattered age-locks vie 

With the cold grey clouds on high 
Drifting slow. 


Hear him sing in doleful strain 

(Tis a pitiful refrain) 

For the patter of the rain 
Drowns his voice. 

O, it is a burning sin, 

Will no Christian call him in 
And rejoice? 

Ah, none gives his heart relief, 

Though his days on earth are brief ; 

See, he quivers like a leaf 
O’er a grave; 

Tho’ his voice, so weak and thin 

Shapes its trembling accents in 
Ballad brave. 


Want has marbled on his cheek 

Silent sufferings that speak 

Keener than the pipings weak 
From his throat. 

And, to guard from winter’s sting, 

He has tied a bit of string 
Round his coat. 


His rude stick—a whittled thorn 

From some wayside thicket torn— 

Helps him in his tramp forlorn 
On the road. 
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Mark his woeful eyes. How dim! 
He has none to comfort him ; 
No abode. 


Feeble, ragged, worn and grey, 

Slow he totters on his way— 

On to Death !—he cannot stay— 
Pinched and cold. 

Then his wan and wasted form 

Will be sheltered from Life’s storm, 
In the mould. 


I’m an humble passer-by, 
Yet a tear drop dims my eye; 
Who could hear his piteous cry, 
Not to spare 
Something for the poor old chap? 
See his hand goes to his cap— 
“ Thanky, sir.” 


Tramping thro’ the slush and wet, 

Hark! I hear him piping yet, 

None to soothe him, coax, or pet— 
None to love ; 

Weary in limb, heart and mind, 

God protect him, may he find 
Rest above. 


For those who have no hope of earthly joy he has tenderest 
pity. For those who are cast down unduly by passing troubles 
he has ever a cheering word ; as in this Lancashire song :— 


GRIN AN’ BIDE ID. 


Some fooak’ll sob an’ sigh an’ fret, 
At onny sooart o’ trouble ; 
While others tek no heed at o, 
An’ brast each airy bubble. 
As laffin’s just as chep as tears, 
Bi wisdom let’s be guided, 
An’ when cleawds come to dim eawr joys, 
Let’s quately grin an’ bide id. 
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What’s t’ use o’ snufflin’ like wayk foos, 
Or startin’ off a skrikin’, 

Becose a tooathry triflin’ things, 
Are nod just to eawr likin? 

Sitch childish ways be grown up fooak 
Shud allus be derided ; 

For sorrow’s burden leeter grows 
To them as grin an’ bide id. 

We've o eawr ups an’ downs to face, 
An’ Life’s just as we mek id ; 

Ther’s cleawd an’ sunshine—joy an’ grief, 
An’ share alike we tek id. 

It’s nobbut when we look thro’ tears 
’At Care seems 0 one-sided, 

Becose we hevn’d th’ heart to smile— 
Nor thowt to grin an’ bide id. 


We're fain to stop 1’ th. sunny gleoms, 
But darkness—heaw we shun id; 

Yet, like as nod, it’s eawr own fawts— 
Eawr folly what’s begun id. 

An’ mony a chance to mend eawrsels 
Hes lingered long, then glided ; 

What’s th’ use o’ sighs—Hope leetens hearts, 
Let’s wait, an’ grin an’ bide id. 


Thers mony a wrong thing ’at we’ve done, 
Quite thowtless, an’ ne’er meant id; 
An’ mony a word i’ passion sed, 
Whoa’s utterance we've repented. 
An’ other fooak’s done t’ same as us, 
Ther whim they’ve gratified id ; 
So let’s forgive an’ be forgi’en— 
An’ meekly grin an’ bide id. 


We're just like corks, tost here an’ theer, 
On th’ wave o’ circumstances ; 

Some’s chucked on t’ slutch o’ poverty 
An’ some ged Fortune’s glances. 
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Thers lots, when th’ trial comes, give up— 
Ther fortune’s then decided ; 

They camp wi’ sorrow o ther lives, 
An’ they kornd grin an’ bide id. 


Whoe’er wod win 7’ life’s mad race, 
An taste o’ gradely pleasure, 

Mun keep contentment i’ ther heafts— 
It’s warmer than cowd treasure. 

Fawse notions leod wayk minds astray ; 
For wod wor Faith provided? 

Fooak ne’er let trubble weigh yo’ deawn, 
Be brave, an’ larn to bide id. 


A rooase is hedged abeawt wi’ thorns ; 
An’ t’ sun gets lost 1’ shadow ; 

But wod bi thad, id conquers t’ mist, 
An’ shines on t’ fleawrs 1 th’ meadow. 

It’s t’ same wi’ us, care shadows joy, 
But th’ gloom soon gets divided, 

An’ mirth an’ comfort cheers o th’ days 
O’ thoose who grin an’ bide id. 


Like a true poet, he has a song for everybody. He sees some- 
where, still charmed by “ love’s young dream,” “the lover-husband 
and the sweet-heart wife”; and straightway he voices the joy of 
the former in such a song as— 


THE PEERLESS MAID. 


In days of old, as poets sing, 
A maid there was, surpassing fair ; 
Her brow like snowdrops of the Spring, 
And raven-dark her glossy hair. 
Her cheek a richer hue disclosed 
Than that revealed in sunset skies ; 
And O, what gentleness reposed 
In the clear deeps of her blue eyes. 
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Her lips, so fresh and coralline, 
Were sweet as Summer's dewy flow’rs ; 
Her teeth, just visible between, 
Like pearls in Ocean’s coral bowers. 
Her warbling made proud hearts rejoice, 
And pledge their vows in passioned words. 
For O, the music of her voice 
Was like the carolling of birds. 


Rich raimented, her peerless charms 
Woke youthful hearts to wild unrest ; 
For Love stirred fear and sweet alarms 
In many a mail-clad warrior’s breast. 
Upon her jewels Envy gazed, 
And gloated o'er the gem-set ring 
That on her rounded finger blazed— 
The ransom of an Eastern King. 


Tis but a dream of old Romance— 
A glimpse of Earth’s dim yesterday, 
Though Fancy’s gorgeous train advance, 
The feet of Life tread common clay. 
All beauty, wealth, and grace have flown ; 
The waves of Time roll deep and strong, 
And wreck drift of the Past is strewn 
In chronicles of ancient song. 


A fig for all the wealth of dreams, 
For imaged bygone beauty too; 
I know mine eye with rapture gleams 
To greet the living and the true. 
No visioned maiden may compare 
With one who nestles by my side, 
And Love's harp sounds its chords for hker,— 
The bonny lass I made my bride. 


He enters the cottage of an humble and honest toiler the 
young husband has become the proud and happy father, and the 
young wife the joyful mother of tender little children. Next 
day, amid the din and gloom of the great foundry, the vision of 
that happiness comes like a sudden sunburst to his mind, and 
with it the first music of this lovely little song— 
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THE CHILDREN AT MY KNEE. 


What though I win my bread with toil, and face a swarm of cares, 
I envy not the haughty clan of lords and millionaires. 

I’m equal to a monarch proud, my cottage is to me 

A kingdom, and my subjects are the children at my knee. 


Though precious jewels deck the crowns of Kings with dazzling 
show, 

The comforts of a lowly cot vain courtiers never know. 

My jewels are the merry eyes that beam so lovingly 

In Life’s sweet love-crown at my hearth—glad children at my 
knee. 


I’m happier in my humble cot with wife and children dear, 

Than throned in pompous gilded state with fawning vassals near. 
For voices sweet, when labour’s done, all welcome me with glee, 
And cheerful smiles light up my heart—dear children at my knee! 


Cold dreams of wealth ne’er haunt my brain, I’ve treasure in 
galore ; 

The love of children and of wife—what could the heart wish 
more? 

Contented with my homely joys, may I for ever be; 

And Heaven bestow its bounties to the children at my knee. 


Anon he hears of some home—once happy as that of which we 
have just heard him singing—on which grim Crime or heartless 
Vice has laid a desolating hand. Perhaps a drunken husband ; 
perhaps a faithless wife. It matters not which; the “ little heaven 
below ” is blasted and destroyed. And over that grave of Love 
our poet chants a dirge as pitiful as ever drew the tears from 
kindly human eyes— 


COLDEST OF ALL: 


Tis bitterly cold when the trees in mid Winter 

Stand lonely and stark by the snow-covered moor ; 

*Tis cold when the North wind—a blustry invader— 
Sweeps into the dwellings where shelter the poor ; 
Tis cold while the weak, hungry outcast is crouching 
And shielding her burden of shame with her shawl ; 
But the hearth of a cottage that Love has forsaken— 
The home that is loveless is coldest of all. 
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The trees will again stand arrayed in green beauty ; 
The gorse on the moor hang out lanterns of gold ; 
Gay peasants will toil in the sun glare of Summer, 
Forgetful of Winter’s privations and cold. 

The outcast again may find succour and comfort ; 
A home, where for bread she no longer will crave ; 
But the heart that is bleeding, forsaken, and broken, 
Can never know peace till it rests in the grave. 


For a long time after Mr. Baron adopted the nom-de-plume of 
“Jack o ’Ann’s,” he kept his identity secret; the consequence 
being that much curiosity was evinced, by admirers of the 
“Rhymes,” to know the name of their talented author. One 
morning, while on his way to work, Mr. Baron met, in Salford, 
an old shopmate who had often read and admired the poems, 
signed “ John T. Baron” or “J. T. B.,” which from time to time 
appeared in the “ Blackburn Times.” Full of the prevailing 
curiosity, this admirer asked his poet-friend—as one likely to be 
“in the know ”’—if he could tell him “ who that ‘ Jack o’ Ann’s’ 
was?” Our poet answered evasively, that he was not at liberty to 
divulge printing-office secrets; and this answer proved effective. 
When, however, they had parted at the bottom of Eanam brow, the 
inquirer suddenly stopped, and called out to the poet, some forty 
yards away— 

“Heigh, Jack.” 

“Well; what’s up?” 

“Tha’s written some fairish bits 7? th’ pappers neaw an’ ageon ; 


but tha’rt a foo’ compared to yon ‘ Jack o Ann’s.’” 


Probably this workman had been led to transfer his literary 
allegiance from his friend “ Jack” Baron to the unknown “ Jack 
o Ann’s,” by the perusal of such cheerful and truthful dialect 
poems as the following— 


A SOPE O’ GOOD STRONG TAY. 


Some chaps are fond ©’ aleheawse nooks, an’ pots o’ frothy ale; 
Some cling to pop, an’ some to books who glory in a tale. 

But wimmin, whether weel or ill, owd, young, or grave or gay, 
Are fain to sup, go wheer they will, a sope o’ good strong tay. 


* 
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Ther’s nowt as gie’s sitch comfort to a woman, late or soon ; 
Hoo likes a cup o’ tay when hoo’s fagged eawt i’ th’ afternoon. 
Id soothes her, an’ id calms her nerves, no matter wod some say. 
A strivin’ lass at leeast deserves a sope o’ good strong tay. 


Gay fashion changes o th’ year reawnd, an’ plays id funny rigs ; 

Oft mekkin’ soft foo’s look unseawnd, an’ wriggle just like snigs. 

Id awters things be scooares, but then ther’s summat scorns id 
sway ; 

An’ thad’s th’ owd style—or aw’m mista’en—o’ brewin’ good 
strong tay. 


It’s curious heaw th’ owd tay plant’s twined up wi’ eawr daily 
lives, 

For every morn as comes we find id relished bi eawr wives. 

Ther’s lots ‘Il tell yo’, plump an’ plain, they’d hev oxe meal a day, 

Afoar they'd miss wod meks ’em fain 


a sope 0’ good strong tea. 


Ther’s nod a kessenin’ but it’s theer, nor weddin’ breakfast fine ; 

It’s used far mooar than pop or beer, gin, brandy, rum or wine. 

Ther’s varra few as comes i’ th’ world, an’ fewer put away, 

But wod ther’s t’ flavoured smook upcurled fro’ cups o’ good 
strong tay. 


Aw like to see owd bodies set areawnd a cosy meal, 

Donned eawt 1’ bed-geawns an’ check brats, bigum! they do look 
weel. 

While, fro ther ribboned caps, ther yure peeps scant an’ silver 
grey, 

They sit an’ smile contented o’er a sope o’ good strong tay. 


When busy clattin’ gossips meet bi th’ table i’ some pooart, 

They'll “club” for summat “short an’ neat,” that’s if ther t” 
clinkin’ sooart. 

Then, o’er ther cups, wod stuff comes eawt, when tongues ged 7’ 
full play. 

An’ wilful slander’s chuckt abeawt ’at’s blacker than strong tay. 


Though th’ taypot’s like a deol o’ things—if often geds abused— 

Ther’s nowt sitch fireside pleasure brings—that’s when it’s fairly 
used. 

O t’ seet o’ trubbles may we loyse fro’ flowery May to May, 

Wi’ hearts as warm wi hooamy joys as gradely good strong tay: 
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I had marked two other dialect poems for inclusion in this 
chapter ; but considerations of space compel me, very regretfully, 
to omit them. These are “Blind Bobby” and “Owd Jinny.” 
They are companion-pieces, and the second is written in the 
same metre as “The Street Singer.” They both resemble that 
touching poem in their deep and tender sympathy with suffering. 
But then, that is a characteristic which is common to all Mr. 
Baron’s serious poems ; and which occasioned the remark (which 
precedes his “ Peerless Maid ”) that he has a song for everybody. 
The truth of that remark would be evident to every reader if our 
author’s poems were collected and published—as they most 
certainly ought to be—in volume form; but here,—even in the 
space of this lengthy chapter,—it can be little more than 
hinted at. 


We are all, I suppose, familiar with the word-picture of the 
poor clown in the circus, capering, dancing and making merri- 
ment for his audience; his heart all the while well-nigh bursting 
with grief for the loss of an angel-child. Not in places of 
amusement only ; but in every walk of life,—from the highest to 
the lowest,—are there men and women, with heroic souls, who 
go about with cheerful smiles; lightening the hearts of others 
while their own are breaking. I know of no poet who, in the 
course of three brief stanzas, has sung of these silent sufferers 
so tenderly as our author has sung in— 


THE WORLD WILL NEVER KNOW. 


The world, that seems so just and wise, 
Is oft in judgment wrong, 

For secrets hid from mortal eyes 
Haunt every smiling throng. 

The giddy pleasure crowd may reel 
And frolic to and fro, 

But all the woe that smiles conceal 
The world will never know. 


Man, oft in life, is forced to play 
The merry jester’s part, 

While he bears with him, day by day, 
A slowly breaking heart. 
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Sweet words and actions flow to make 
The mask that screeneth Woe, 

But ah! the hearts that inward break 
The world will never know. 


Tis not the laugh which loudest rings 
That tells the happiest heart ; 
Tis not the voice that saddest sings 
Proclaims Woe’s keenest smart, 
The breasts of frail Humanity 
Are sacred shrines where glow 
Those secrets of soul agony 
The world will never know. 


Thus far the beautiful song. What of the singer? Only this: 
He has learnt from bitter experience the truth of Shelley’s saying 
that— 

Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong ; 
They learn in suffering what they teach in song. 


Hearken now to his soul-haunting lyric—I had almost written 
“hymn ”— 
TO ONE IN BLISS. 

Sadly I wander without thee, divided 
By nought but a breath ; 

Faith took thy hand from the world’s clasp and guided 
Thee far beyond Death, 

To greet Our Redeemer beside the Great Throne ;— 
And I am—alone. 


Alone ?—nay not so, for in many a vision 
Thy semblance I see ; 

Thou comest, a spirit from regions elysian, 
And comfortest me ; 

The happy re-union with thee in my dreams 
Reality seems. 


Oft, when I grieve, thy sweet presence to cheer me, 
Soul-imaged, doth rise ; 

Tears leave my lids when I know thou art near me, 
From fair Paradise. 

In speechless communion my soul blends with thine 
And rapture is mine. 
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Memory’s withered boughs brighten and blossom, 
Youth’s Love-light again 

Sweeps with a sun-glow and warmth thro’ my bosom,— 
But fancies are vain ; 

The voice that I loved never greeteth mine ears. 
I waken in tears,— 


And gazing up heavenward, nought but the far lights 
Of crescent and stars 

I see; yet bold Fancy tracks far thro’ the starlights 
Thin gold prison bars, 

That beautiful place where thou happy dost roam— 
Our Heavenly Home. 


What were this life with its trials and sorrow, 
Heart-achings and fears, 

If Hope did not breathe of Faith’s swift-coming morrow 
Of joy without tears 

O would I were with thee in bliss far above, 
United in Love. 


Here is another of those consoling songs which link Earth and 
Heaven together, as only the true Poet, guided by the Angel of 
Faith, is able to link them— 


UNDER THE SNOW. 

Under the snow, in the vale below, 
A thousand beauties lie ; 

A spotless pall hath hidden them all 
From view of mortal eye ; 

Even the stream is sleeping—adream— 
And the trees are stark and bare 

And the mossy nest, where singers rest, 
Is shut from the frosty air, 

From the white hill crest by mist caressed, 
To the dingle far below, 

On plain and slope, the Springtide’s hope 
Lies underneath the snow. : 


Under the snow, where no rude winds blow, 
Laid in a trance-like sleep, 

The floral throng, which, ’mid sheen and song, 
Their happy watch would keep ; 


x 
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All hidden rest upon Nature’s breast, 
Dead, as it were, for a time; 

But their bonny eyes, ‘neath sunnier skies, 
Will gleam when Spring’s sweet chime 
Rings out o’er the earth, in a strain of mirth 

While sunbeams cheerfully glow, 
And woodland throngs sing jubilant songs 
Of Winter’s overthrow. 


Under the snow, in the churchyard low, 
Lies many a treasured bloom. 

Struck with the blight of Azreal’s might 
Down to an early tomb. 

There slumbers the clay ; but far away, 
To Heaven’s golden land, 

Their spirits soared to their love—the Lord, 
And bloom at His right hand. 

Though in Life’s fair May buds wither away, 
This knowledge we foreknow, 

Pure spirits bloom beyond the tomb 
That lies beneath the snow. 


Meditating, with a grateful heart, on the joy and consolation 
received for years from Mr. Baron’s poetry, I cannot help wishing 
I were able to offer him, in conclusion, a tribute as worthy as the 
one he has paid to an American Poet in— 


THE WESTERN SINGER. 


A yoice came over the Western sea, 
That set my heart in tune, 

Sweet were the thoughts that it breathed to me, 
In a lilting happy rune. 

Sweet were the thoughts, but sweeter far 
The music of that voice, 

Which, soft as the ray of the vesper star, 
Fell, bidding my heart rejoice. 


All sorrows waned and passed away ; 
With heart to ease resigned 

I heard the peal of the kingly lay 
That came on the sea kissed wind— 
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Lay of beauty, of hope, and of cheer, 
Daintiest, richest, and best ; 

It made the rills of my life dash clear 
And free through my fluttering breast. 


That wandering voice from the Western strand 
Echoeth yet in my heart ; 

To tell of a soul, sublime and grand, 
Whence bursts of beauty start. 

O, voice, return to thy master mind, 
Where gems of genius shine! 

Home on the wings of the whispering wind 
Take thou this tribute of mine. 


Sa 
Co ee SY noe. 


XLII. 


Joseph Baron. 


( Tum o’ Dick o’ Bobs.’’) 


As a rule, the poets of Blackburn, “ whose merits might match 
some of national fame,” have most decidedly been only “ local in 
name”; and have not been given that place in the literature of 
their native county—not to speak of their native country—which 
the works of some of them undoubtedly deserve. That this state- 
ment is not exaggerated is proved by the fact that Harland and 
Wilkinson’s “ Ballads and Songs of Lancashire,’ a volume of 
nearly 600 pages, contains not a single poem written by any 
native of Blackburn. This is all the more surprising in view of 
the comparatively recent date of the edition now lying before me, 
which was issued in 1882, when Billington was nearing the close 
of his career, and when John Baron, the author of more than one 
song deserving of immortality, had but recently passed away. 

In our present author,—who, by the way, is John Baron’s 
nephew—we have a striking exception to the general rule; for 
his cheerful and inspiring songs, both in and out of dialect, have 
obtained much more than a local reputation; having found their 
way into some of the leading periodicals both in London and the 
provinces. 
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Joseph Baron was born at Rishton, adjoining Blackburn, on 
the 7th of May, 1859. He was educated at the Blackburn Gram- 
mar School, where he “ took to learning ” like a duck to the water, 
and won prizes almost as often as they were offered. Like his 
friend “ Jack o’ Ann’s,” he spent part of his youth at Blackpool ; 
returning, however, after some years, to his native district. From 
1880 to 1889 he was a clerk with Messrs. Wilding and Son, 
solicitors, Blackburn ; leaving their office in order to take charge 
of the commercial dep*rtment of the “Lancashire Daily Express.” 
He was on the “ Express” for two years ; and for six years after 
leaving that journal he devoted the whole of his time to literary 
pursuits. More recently he has been Editor and Manager of the 
“ Blackpool Weekly,” and is now a member of the literary staff of 
the “ Blackburn Weekly Telegraph.” Among the many publica- 
tions in which poems from his pen have appeared are “ The 
Athletic News,” “The Globe,” “The London Figaro,” and “ The 
Badminton Magazine.” He has also won valuable prizes, both 
for prose and verse, from “ Tit-Bits,” “The Golden Penny,” and 
other periodicals. 


Among the most popular of his published works is his “ Bleg- 
burn Dickshonary,” which, in its enlarged form, has now obtained 
a wider fame as the “ Lankisher Dickshonary.”’ Under the former 
title it was written for and originally published in the “ Black- 
burn Times ” over twelve years ago; and under the latter, after 
its enlargement, it appeared in the “ Liverpool Weekly Post,” the 
“Manchester Weekly Courier,” and ten other Lancashire week- 
lies. Still later the “ Dickshonary ” was published in book form. 
It evoked a commendatory letter from Mr. Gladstone, together 
with many favourable press notices, and went out of print within 
two months. Then came a new edition, with further additions ; 
and this is now well into its second 50,000. The work has also 
been adapted to the Yorkshire dialect, the words peculiar to Lan- 
cashire being omitted; and in this form it has appeared with 
great success in the columns of the “ Yorkshire Post.” 


The “ Lancashire Sayings” and “ Short Studies,” companion 
works which followed the “ Dickshonary,” were also hailed with 
delight by many thousands of Lancashire readers. In fact, these 
are all three delightful dialect volumes, packed with sound sense 
mingled with genuine humour, and interspersed with verse, some- 
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times quoted and sometimes original, of the aptest and happiest 
kind. Take first the “ Dickshonary ”—which, though primarily 
a humorous work, is a really valuable contribution to philology— 
and turn to the dialect definition of the familiar word “ Nook,” 
meaning “ share.” You will find that the author, not content with 
giving you the ordinary prose definition, illustrates it by “a 
tooathri verses of his own,” entitled— 


HE OLEZ DUD HIS: “ NOOK.” 


Iv trouble comes unto a friend 
Dorn’d streytway tek yo’r hook, 

But stick clooase to him reight to th’ end, 
An’ olez do yo’r nook. 


Ill-luck may come to yo’ an’ me, 
An’ come o ov a rook; 

An’ fancy heaw we o should be 
Iv nobry dud their nook. 


These cares as we let mek us ill 
Wod disappear like smook, 

Iv we but faced ’em wi a will, 
An’ friends wod do their nook. 


This world wod be a diff’rent place, 
An’ faces breeter look, 

Iv ev’rybody wi’ good grace 
Wod nobbut do their nook. 


An’ when th’ Recoordin’ Angel teks 
Eawr items in his Book, 

Heaw grand when he this entry meks: 
“ He olez dud his nook.” 


That last verse about the Recording Angel’s entry is worthy of 
Edwin Waugh at his best. 


Turn now to “Some Lankisher Sayings,” and take this blithe 
song in illustration of the hearty old phrase :— 
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AS HAPPY AS A KING, 


Aw’m happier nor a King, 
For aw whistle an’ aw sing, 
Fro’ morn to neet 
Mi heart is leet 
As a skylark upo’ th’ wing ; 
An’ that’s a sooart o’ feelin’, lads, 
As creawns con never bring. 


Aw try to do what’s reight, 
An’ aw addle wod aw eyt ; 
Aw pay mi way 
Fro’ day to day, 
An’ aw nayther steyl nor feight ; 
But there’s nooan so mony Kings 7’ th’ world 
Con say they’re hofe as streight. 


Aw’ve a wife as is a brick, 
An’ we're olez gradely thick ; 
An’ ayther lad 
As co’s me “ Dad,” 
Is th’ bonniest ever wick. 
Aw’d nooan swap shops wi’ ony King, 
Iv aw could tek mi pick. 


Aw’ve mates—ay, mony a scoore, 
An’ they ne’er go past mi door ; 
Though aw’ve no wealth 
Thank God aw’ve health, 
An’ iv aw’m nobbut poor 
Aw con strive for Heaven when aw dee, 
An’ Kings con do no moore. 


In the same little volume, in illustration of the expression, “ A 
Hoss of Another Colour,” we get a picture, as true to life as any 
that ever was painted, of that famous Blackburn lawyer, the late 
Mr. Thomas Clough :— 


TH’ BUTCHER AN’ TH _EAWYER. 


You may go to a Jew and buy things cheap ; 
You may catch a weasel when asleep ; 
You may get the best of a tax collector, 
A plumber’s bill, or a Mill Inspector ; 
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You may be able to disarrange 
The schemes of the dud/s and bears on ’Change— 
If youre pretty deep, and a trifle clever, 
But as for doing a Lawyer—Never! 

And as for myself I think I’d rather 

Be less ambitious and make good use 

Of my cunning and try to cheat the Deuce, 
For the child is smarter than the father. 


Now, ’Torney Clough 

Was “up to snuff” 
(In more ways than one, but quantum suff) : 
And the man who dared him to a bout 
Soon found he had got his work cut out. 


But it happened once 

That a foolish dunce 
Who laboured under the fond belief 
He had got Clough fast as any thief, 
Went into his office with many a grin, 
When he thought of how he would take him in ; 
And being shewn in his private room— 
Where Clough sat snuffing @ Ja Brougham— 
Plunged into the matter without delay : 
(And here I would pause for a space to say— 
Remember when going to Attorneys 
You are always on expensive journeys, 
So don't talk of last week's sun and shower 
At the rate of six-and-eight per hour.) 


“Yo” see aw’m a butcher, Mester Clough, 
An’ aw deeal i’ nowt but gradely stuff, 

An’ yesterday aw’d a leg o' lamb 

Jn th’ stock, aside o’ some beef an’ ham; 
When in rushed a dog, an’ as soon as look, 
Id collared thad leg, an’ took id hook. 
Neaw, thad sooart o’ thing ’Il herdly fizz, 
Sooa happenin’ to know whooa’s dog id is 
Aw just thowt as aw should like to know 
Wod aw owt to do, sooa aw’ve come to yo’.” 
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Then ’Torney Clough 

Took a pinch of snuff, 
And answered him readily enough,— 
Nay, he filled the butcher’s soul with awe 
At the mysteries of Common Law ; 
He quoted cases of the sort 
He had often won in the County Court, 
And his client got in a fearful fog, 
And seemed as one overcome with grog, 
As he listened to the catalogue 
Of this and that and the other suit ; 
“ But the gentleman who owned the dog 
And paid the tax for the pilfering brute, 
(And who he was didn’t matter a d ) 
Would have to pay for the leg of lamb.” 


This being the place where the joke came in 

The butcher gave an extensive grin, 

Then a chuckling laugh and a loud guffaw— 
(Which somewhat surprised the man of law), 

And he managed to say, between his roars: 
“Thad pilferin’ brute, Mester Clough, were yo’rs.” 


Now Torney Clough 

Didn’t cut up rough, 
But he did take a mammoth pinch of snuff, 
And he closed his eyes, and rubbed his hands 
As resigned as one who understands 
He’s sold, and must take the thing as such, 
So all he did was to ask “ How much ?” 


And though the sum had been worked before, 
The butcher studied the walls and floor, 

And clearing the entrance to his fob 

Said, “ Well, it’s nooan sich a ¢e7’ble job; 
Six peawnd at tenpence—just five bob.” 


And ’Torney Clough, 
As he took his hundredth pinch of snuff, 
Remarked, “ That’s reas’nable enough ; 
It’s really dirt cheap at the price, 
But there’s six-and-eight for my advice, 
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So if you'll give me one-and-eight 
It’ll make the thing exactly straight.” 


Said the butcher, “ Pay yo’ one-and-eight ; 
By gum! that’s a dearish piece o’ meyt ; 
Well, aw think id nobbut serves me reight, 
An’, Mester Clough, see, here’s yor brass, 
An’ happen yo’ll come an’ hey a glass. 

But, Mester Clough, wodever yo’ do, 
Dorn’d mention this to a livin’ mon— 

Aw do hope yo’ll kindly nod ‘let on,’ 

For fooak would think aw wer sich a foo’.” 


Mora: You're always sure to find 
It is not Love but Conceit that’s blind. 


As examples of the dialect verse contained in the “ Short 
Studies,” I have barely space here for the two extracts which 
follow. The first is taken from the chapter on “ Childer,” and 
is descriptive of the process known to Lancashire folk as— 


CUTTIN’ ID TEETH. 


For weeks it’s slavvered o th’ day through on hankitcher an’ bib, 

It’s slavvered on idsel an’ me-——it’s slavvered on th’ owd rib. 

It’s shoved id neyve into id meawth, an’ skriked an’ kickt id legs, 

An’ o becose it’s gooin’ to ged some “ ickle peggy-wegs.” 

It’s chewed id hand for heawrs at wonst, its chewed id ivory ring, 

It’s chewed—eh, dear, aw 1’aly think it’s chewed at ev’rything. 

It’s chewed mi ears, it’s chewed mi nooase, wi’ gums as hard as 
segs, 

An’ yet thad little bab o mine corn’d cut id peggy-wegs. 


It’s bitten away at th’ Tum-cat’s tail, till th’ Tum-cat’s t’en id 
hook ; 

It’s bitten away ten bobs’ arrears fro’ th’ rent-collector’s book. 

It’s bitten hoyles i’ th’ sofy seeat, an’ polish off th’ cheear legs, 

An’ still thad little beggar corn’d fot eawt them peggy-wegs. 


The second is taken from the chapter on “ Looking Forrud,” 
and forms the concluding stanza of “ Look forrud, Lads,” (“A 
Song for Th’ New Year ”) :— 
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Mek up yo’r minds to do wot’s reight, an’ nobbut th’ truth to tell ; 
To olez deeal bi other fooak as yo’d be served yo’rsel’ ; 
Stert th’ New Year wi’ a cleeanly sheet, an’ iv it’s cleyn at th’ end, 
Yo'll nooan ha’ med one enemy or lost a single friend. 


That the practised hand of “Tum o’ Dick o’ Bob’s” has lost 
none of its dialectal skill in recent years will be proved by the 
perusal of our next two pieces: the second of which is an 
amusing version of a well-known Irish legend :— 


TO ONYBODY. 


Yo’ may nod do as others do, becose yo’re nod inclined ; 

An’ they may say as yo’re a foo’, or owt else they’n a mind. 

Id may be yo’ve no wish to bet, or wear yor wage 1’ drink ; 

But then, yo’re keepin’ eawt o’ debt, sooa ne’er mind wod they 
think. 


Yo’ may nod keer to sell a mate for little bits 0’ gowd ; 

Yo’ may not harbour thowts o’ hate, nor theft an’ lies uphowd. 

Yo’ may ha’ shown disgust for vice, at which they nobbut wink ; 

Iv sooa their thowts ‘ll nod be nice, but ne’er mind wod they 
think. 


Yo’ may forgive a chap, an’ oft, as ceawrdly blows hes struck ; 

An’ other fooak may co yo’ soft, an’ say yo’ hev no pluck. 

But, spite o’ thad, iv yo’re on land, an’ see he’s beawn to sink, 

Stretch eawt a gradely helpin’ hand, an’ ne’er mind wod they 
think. 


An’ iv a chap’s on th’ rooad to hell, nod knowin’ which is reight, 
Goo eawt o’ th’ way a bit yo’rsel’ to show him thad at’s streight, 
Neer tremble at a harmless sneer, nor fro’ yor duty shrink ; 
Keep up yo’r hearts, there’s nowt to fear fro’ wod o ¢h’ world may 
think. 
OIRISH WUT. 


Shure Fin McCoul was a throubled soul 
Whin he saw the Shcottish goiant 

Shtip over the wave from Fingal’s Cave 
Wid a shtip that was quoite defoiant. 

“Oh, whirra—whoo ! an’ phwat ’ll I do ?” 
He croied in deshpairmint, did he ; 

“ How’ll I get safe from the murtherin’ thafe ?” 
And “ O7'll tell yez the way,” ses Biddy. 
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“Och, sure an’ you'll be the baby, Fin, 
For the Shcottish divil’s a gaby, Fin, 
A daft soort o’ loon 
Wid a crack up aboon, 
So we'll blind him aisily, maybe, Fin.” 


The foightin’ Shcot forninst the shpot 
Set his bagpipes foinely rooarin, 

Thin druvy, d’ye moind, wid his kilt behoind 
Till he bruk Fin’s cabin door in. 

And ses he, “Is Fin McCoul within ?” 
And Biddy ses “ No, but maybe 

The while Oi’m look’n for him on the Stook’n 
Ye'll kape an eye on the baby ?” 


“ An’ sure yell be soft wid yer breathin’, sor, 
Ye'll not wake the delicut wee thing, sor. 

Me darlint—me choild— 

He’s nearly druv woild 
Wid his terrible throublesome teething, sor.” 


The Shcot just took at the babe (?) wan look— 
’Twas three yards long, if an inch, sors ; 
And when the chiel at his gums would feel 
Fin fetcht ’em a moighty pinch, sors. 
And the Shcot, bedad ! he was fearful glad 
To shtip it to Cantyre gaily, 
While Fin came out and set up a shout, 
And twirled av his big shillaley. 


And ses he, “ Heaven bless yez, Biddy, dear, 
For making me into the kiddy, dear ; 

But for yez, me jew'l, 

The thunderin’ fool 
"Ould ha’ kilt me an’ made yez a widdy, dear.” 


It is time, however, to give a few examples of Mr. Baron’s 
poetic work outside the domain of dialect; for without these 
latter one can form no adequate idea of his lyrical powers. Listen 
to this lovely— 
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SERENADE. 
(Music by W. Wolstenholme, Mus. Bac., Oxon.) 


Thou art high above me, lady ; 
Distant as a star; 
Ah ! but I may love thee, lady, 
Dearly from afar. 
Not gold so base, 
Or Time or Space, 
Can ever be a bar, 
When evermore I love thee, lady, 
Love thee from afar. 


Nestling in the sky, my lady, 
Beams a star on me; 
Beautiful and high, my lady, 

Beaming lovingly. 
And be it near, 
Or beam less clear, 
*Tis all the same to me, 
Until the day I die, my lady, 
Die, to dzve for thee. 


Love that is sown on earth— 
Seed of eternal love, 
Here it may burst to birth 
But it flowers in heaven above ; 
When Time is not 
And Earth forgot 
It will flower in Heaven, my love. 


Take next this rousing naval song, which was one of the first 
six,—out of some hundreds of selected ones,—sent in competi- 
tion for a ten-guinea prize offered by the “ Referee.” 


THE MISTRESS OF THE SEAS. 


Ho, a bumper to the brave, our defenders on the wave, 
Who are famed throughout the world in song and story ; 

They have conquered every fce since a thousand years ago, 
And have made our name a wonder and a glory. 

There is silence most profound in the nations all around 
When the battle-flag of England is unfurled, boys ; 
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And our cannons’ voices make hearts of mighty tyrants quake 
When a wrong is to be righted in the world, boys. 


CHORUS : 
We are proud of dear old England, she’s the mistress of the seas, 
We are prouder of her squadron as she sails before the breeze, 
But we’re proudest of our Jack-tars,—of their bravery let us sing, 
For they battle to the death for dear old England and the King. 


When the Galleons of Spain came to wipe us off the main, 
We had Drake and all his gallant lads to brave them ; 

And the world remembers yet—is it likely to forget >— 
The complete and final lesson that we gave them. 

When the famous Dutchman Tromp swept upon us in his pomp, 
Blake despatched him, crushed and humbled, on his way, 

boys ; 

Ay, and France may recollect how the fearless Nelson checked 

Her designs for ever in Trafalgar’s Bay, boys. 


Ho, a bumper to them all, ready at Britannia’s call 
To avenge the slightest insult put upon her ; 

May the consciousness of Right nerve their arms in every fight, 
To uphold their native land’s untarnished honour. 

May their lives be free from cares, and rewards galore be theirs, 
With the kisses of the truest girls on shore, boys ; 

And when Life’s rough storms are past may their anchors all be 

cast 

In the peaceful Port of Heaven for evermore, boys. 


Note now,—and note well,—the noble lines contained in each 
of the next three lyrics :— 


BALLADE OF PERFECT HAPPINESS. 


When summer days all blue and gold, 
In green leaves and in roses dight, 
Their glam’rous beauties do unfold, 
And lure us with the witching sight,— 
Why, let us forth, at their invite, 
By where the trout leap in the brook, 
Or apple trees are robed in white, 
With one true friend,— a well-loved book. 
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When wintry winds blow drear and cold, 
And dark and stormy is the night, 

When snow is whirling o’er the wold, 
And Nature feels the Frost-King’s bite,— 
Why, let us round the taper’s light, 

Or in the chamber’s cosiest nook 
Enjoy the God-sent season’s flight 

With one true friend,—a well-loved book. 


Through Homer’s eyes we may behold 
Achilles in his matchless might ; 
With Plato speak, the lofty souled, 
Or list to Shakespeare’s fancies bright ; 
With Dante soar to Heaven’s height,— 
With Milton on the angels look,— 
Heaven and the Past to Earth unite,— 
With one true friend,—a well-loved book. 


Envoy. 


Friends, when all pastimes fail ye quite, 
When spectral pleasures are forsook, 

Still will ye find extreme delight 
With one true friend,—a well-loved book. 


THE CONQUEROR OF MARS. 


’Twas not the goblet Bacchus gave 
Which acted as a charm, 
And made the mighty Mars a slave, 
For the nectar nerved his arm ; 
The war-god laughed as the wine he quaffed,— 
Oh, his scorn was fine to see ! 
That the paltry stuff had strength enough 
To conquer more than he. 


’Twas not the gold which Plutus thrust 
Before the warrior’s eyes, 

Though kings were groping in the dust 
For the filthy ore they prize: 

The war-god turned, and the dross he spurned: 
Oh, his rage was grand to see ! 

“ Give, give me a blade of the true steel made, 
And a foeman worthy me.” 
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’Twas Venus, Love’s resistless queen, 
Who conquered conquering Mars: 

She snared him with the glamorous sheen 
Of eyes which shamed the stars. 

And the rust so red on his armour fed, 
For the god had done with wars. 

Ah, they fight no more who fall before 
The queen who conquered Mars ! 


TENNYSON’S DEATH. 


Deep silence in the chamber reigns ; 
The mourners gather round the bed ; 
And softly through the window panes 
The moon’s white mystery is shed 
In glory round that noble head 
So calm, so rapt; for at his side 
His Pilot stands—the sail is spread— 
He passes with the ebbing tide ! 


The Poet’s dying hand remains 
On Shakespeare’s page, where late he read ; 
One thought, perchance, his mind enchains: 
“ Hang there, my soul,” the Master said, 
“Like fruit until the tree be dead.” 
Alas ! the tree hath all but died— 
The sweet soul all but gatheréd— 
He passes with the ebbing tide! 


What vision beautiful sustains 
Our loved one in this hour of dread ? 
What angel-hosts’ adoring strains 
Unto his ear have earthward sped? 
“To the great deep,” where Arthur led, 
“From the great deep,” his soul doth glide; 
Beyond the bar thus beckonéd 
He passes with the ebbing tide ! 


ENVoyY. 


Farewell, a space. The soul is fled, 
Nay, mourners, let your tears be dried ; 
By Christ’s own presence piloted 
He passes with the ebbing tide ! 
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That Mr. Baron is successful not only in the measured music 
of the “ Ballade” metre, but also in the more popular ballad 
form of poetry, is witnessed by our next example, which is one 
of his many prize-pieces :— 


“FATHER’S OLD STICK” 
(By permission of Sir Geo. Newnes). 


No, it’s hardly the latest that’s going, this shabby old bamboo of 
mine, 

No crook-handled, silver-tipped dandy which a brush-dip of var- 
nish made fine ; 

*Tis a plain, honest, under-sized bamboo, and is ferrule-less, 
clumsy, and thick, 

And I love it, and always shall love it, because *twas my dead 
father’s stick. 


I remember ’tis twenty odd years since a shilling upon it he 
spent, 

And that daily from then to his dying it was with him wherever 
he went ; 

That, dying, he willed the old farmstead and the stock to my 
wild brother Dick, 

And bequeathed to his “ loving son Thomas ”—that’s me—“ free 
of duty,” his—stick. 


Shall I ever forget the old lawyer, and his feeble and out-of- 
place jokes 

On the “ample support” that was left me, and the loss to the 
revenue folks ? 

His stick ! Oh, the great disappointment-—I who loved him— 
his favourite lad, 

And my careless and indolent brother to get every farthing he 
had ! 


Ah, well, I was young, strong and healthy, with good wages and 
constant employ ; 

I'd the best little wife in the kingdom, and the loveliest mite of 
a boy. 

So in love and in happiness dwelt we, and Fortune continued to 
smile, 

And we thanked God for all of His goodness, and trouble came 
not for awhile. 
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But Dick took to drinking and gambling, and he pretty soon 
squandered the stock, 

And his idling and gambling and drinking soon brought the old 
home to the knock ; 

He was homeless and penniless—starving—and foolish and 
weak, but my kin; 

So I buried my anger and sorrow, and I took the poor prodigal in. 


But Dick didn’t mend in the slightest, he was fast in the coils of 
the curse 

What a trouble he was—what he cost us ! And matters got very 
much worse: 

For the firm I was with became bankrupt, I was thrown out of 
work with the rest ; 

But I’d good testimonials, and patience, and pluck, so I hoped 
for the best. 


I applied and wrote letters for places, and the weeks went, and 
nothing was done ; 

And our savings were dwindling and dwindling, as an icicle 
melts in the sun. 

What with Dick and the big disappointments, and the “nest-egg” 
dissolving so quick, 

I could scarcely help thinking of father and his wrongful bequest 
of the stick. 


Three months passed, and still I was playing; it was useless a 
clerkship to seek, 

When attorneys and doctors and parsons wanted work at a sove- 
reign a week. 

Despairing and soul-less their faces—ah, God, ’twas a terrible 
sight ! 

And I sickened with horror on thinking what remained when 
they fell in the fight. 


But our savings at length were exhausted, and we went a few 
weeks upon “ tick ” ; 

Then I pawned all my books but the Bible, and I had a straight 
confab with Dick— 

(How the lad quailed with shame as I lashed him for the riotous 
life he had led)— 

And next morning he took the Queen’s shilling—*“ He would 
turn out a man yet,” he said. 
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Then we went into lodgings a fortnight, and we drifted still 
deeper in debt ; 

And I tramped after work—any labour, any hours, any wage 
I could get. 

But in vain; and the clouds gathered thicker, for the wife of 
a sudden fell sick, 

And the cupboard was bare, God forgive me!—I’d a curse in 
my heart for the stick. 


And I dashed from the house in my madness, and I wandered, 
nay, how shall I tell? 

For my temples were seething and throbbing with the fires and 
the tortures of hell. 

The white face of my wife on the pillow was the one thing that 
haunted my sight, 

And the moan of my child as it hungered thundered after me 
into the night. 


On, and on, through the night, till I halted where the river was 
gleaming below ; 

Ah, the peace-giving river ! Nay, coward, not that; no, a thou- 
sand times no ! 

And I shook like a leaf as I conquered, scrambled down from 
the bridge, and fell plop 

On my father’s stick reared up against it, and it broke clean in 
two near the top. 


All the madness was gone in a moment; I arose, and I saw with 
surprise 

From the stick’s handle something projecting. Was I dreaming? 
What startled my eyes? 

Crisp paper, white, rustling—yes, bank-notes—ten bank-notes 
for fifty pounds each ; 

And, “ Thank God, oh, thank God!” I was thinking, but my lips 
couldn’t frame it in speech. 


Oh, the things that I bought! The suspicions of the man who 
changed one of the notes! 

And the feast we sat down to, and—laughing—couldn’t eat for 
the lumps in our throats. 
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And we're happy and snug as aforetime; I’m in business; my 
foreman is Dick. 

And this broad band of gold hides the damage that I did to my 
father’s old stick. 


Though a devoted student and a busy writer, Joseph Baron is 
no mere book-worm, and his enjoyment of a game of chess or a 
hand at whist is excelled by his love of cricket and football. 
The following is one of the many poems he has written in praise 
of these healthful sports :— 


THE BALL. 


Fill the goblet again! for I never before 

Felt the glow which now gladdens my heart to its core ; 

Let us drink—who would not ?—since in sport’s varied round 
In the football alone no deception is found. 


I have tried every dodge which at cricket is tried, 

Put in leg-break and off-break, and yorker and wide; 

I have tried—who has not ?—to make “ shooters” and “ kicks,” 
And said “!!!” as they soared up the welkin for six. 


In the days of my youth, when at billiards I played, 

Many cannons I missed which I ought to have made; 

But ne’er did—why, who would ?—on my clumsiness round,, 
In the ball, I declared, the deception was found. 


In the days of my youth—when the heart’s in its spring— 
Tennis once I essay’d with a “sweet little thing ;” 

But I burst her dear nose—who has not ?—with the ball, 
And—and—“ nothing to love” was the end of it all! 


When the season of youth and its strength is all past, 
For amusement we turn to the golf links at last ; 

Get a “bunker ”—who has not ?—bring tears to all eyes, 
As our tongues fail to utter the thoughts that arise. 


You may try in their turn every ball that is known, 

Be it pushed with a stick, be it carried, or thrown ; 

And when all have been tried you will say—who does not >— 
That the splendid old football is king of the lot. 
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You may read in the records we have of the past, 
You may read, if you like, until records shall last, 
And you'll find thro’ the ages all nations the same 
Have indulged—will indulge—in the splendid old game. 


When the heroes of Hellas a space sheathed their blades , 
With what joy would they frolic at ball with the maids ; 
Why, Achilles and Helen would often perspire, 

At harpastum—of Rugby and Tennis the sire. 


When the Picts came marauding this side of the Tweed, 
Oh, our forefathers bravely despatched them with speed ; 
And one fact of importance each chronicler culls: 

That at football they played with their enemies’ skulls. 


And in time the dear ball was a monarch so great 
That the Kings of this isle got to view him with hate ; 
For the cunning ones knew that twas better by far, 
For their serfs to excel not in peace, but in war! 


Then the clergy, as now, took a kick at the game, 
“°Twas a murtherous sport, only fitted to maim” ; 
They objected (a “chestnut,” your pardons I crave), 
Not because of the pain, but the pleasure it gave. 


And what wonder King Football is great—that he reigns 
Qver millions of subjects and boundless domains ? 

And what wonder his subjects rejoice in his sway,— 
That they sorrow the months he is up and away? 


Oh, the grit and the pluck we have gotten from him, 
The endurance, the patience, the fleetness of limb,— 
The contempt and the rage at a cowardly blow,— 
The protection and pity for comrades laid low! 


Then a bumper unto it—the ball that is true, 

Be it dirty or clean, be it worn-out or new ; 

To the hide of the ox that has long loved the lea, 
And is mated with winds that are frolic and free. 


To the ball! And when April is ended at last, 

In our mem’ries we'll treasure the joys of the past ; 

And we'll think—will we not ?—what old Time has in store, 
And so feed the bright glow at our heart’s inner core. 
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Among Mr. Baron’s other book publications may be mentioned 
“James Sharples, Blacksmith and Artist,” “ Jimmy Forrest’s 
Career,” “Ribble Land, its Scenery, History and Legendary 
Lore” ; “ History of the Blackburn Rovers Football Club,” and 
“ A Short History of Blackburn.” Over 11,00 copies of the last- 
named work were bespoken before the day of issue. “ His 
Grandfather’s Clock,” a farce, was produced at New Sadler's 
Wells Theatre in December, 1883,and had a long run; and his 
comedietta, “ Slightly Suspicious,” was produced at the Globe 
Theatre in 18g1r. The production of his three-act opera,— 
founded by arrangement with the author, upon a work by the 
late Sir Walter Besant,—has been delayed by the too early death 
of Mr. Arthur Miller, of Blackburn, who was engaged upon the 
musical portion of the work. 


The motto— Arte et Labore’”—placed beneath Blackburn’s 
coat of arms, might very fittingly be applied to tlis versatile 
author ; for he positively revels in hard literary work, a large 
proportion of which attains a very high artistic level. 


Sep ea 
XLII. 


Jobn Pickup. 


(JCA Eiko) 


Among all the living poets of Blackburn I do not think there 
is one who is more beloved by his “ brother bards” than the one 
whose name and nom-de-plume head this chapter. Not that 
John Pickup is a frequent singer, by any means. He has written 
comparatively little, and published still less. But he is a zrue 
poet all the same, and an ardent lover of nature; as his “ troops 
of friends” can testify. He is a delightful companion for a 
country ramble, and a very instructive one also; for his know- 
ledge of natural history and his powers of observation are little 
less than wonderful. 


He is a native of Blackburn, having been born at 74, Cleaver- 
street, on February 13th, 1860. Like many of our local poets, 
he is to a great extent self-taught; having received in his boy- 
hood only the ordinary teaching of an elementary school, and 
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having been sent to the mill, when only ten years of age, to learn 
weaving. It is now about eighteen years since he left the mill 
to take up an insurance agency. He has since been very success- 
ful, being now District Manager at Glasgow for the London, 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Assurance Company. Though residing, 
and busily employed, so far away from Blackburn he frequently 
“makes time” for a visit to his native district, where he is always 
eagerly welcomed by his friends and former companions. He is 
a great admirer of the poetry of Billington, whom he first met in 
or about 1881; and he is personally acquainted with all the local 
writers who have “struck the tuneful lyre” from that time to 
the present. 


Here are three typical examples of his poetic work :— 


WHEN HAWTHORNS ARE BLOOMING. 


When hawthorns are blooming and hedges are gay, 
And the lark soars aloft as he heralds the day, 
I love to be out in the country—away 

From the hurry and bustle of men. 
Where the daisy and buttercup deck the green meads, 
And the dragon-fly glances above the tall reeds, 
Then, meteor-like, flashes as onward he speeds 

To a pool in the dingle or glen. 


I am happy when breasting the heather-clad moor, 
Where the honey-bee daily increases his store 
Of rich amber honey, that weathers him o’er 

The Winter till coming of Spring. 
I love, too, the shade of a winding old lane, 
Whose hedges ’ford shelter in sunshine or rain ; 
Enraptured I list to the soul-stirring strain 

Of the heaven-born warblers that sing. 


Where the brooklet meanders through wood and ravine, 
And the water hen’s nest in the sedges is seen, 
I oftentimes follow from morning till e’en 

Nor e’er think of seeking my home. 
Where the clustering hazel nuts peep at the morn, 
Where the berries are red on the wicken and thorn, 
And a richer perfume on the breezes is borne, 

Oh, there I am happy to roam ! 
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When the starlings have gathered together in flocks, 
And the caw of the jackdaw is heard from the rocks, 
And the hunter is hotly pursuing the fox 

O’er meadow, and pasture, and lane. 


_ When hoar frosts of Winter have mantled the ground, 


And Nature is wrapt in a slumber profound, 
By my home fireside, with loved ones around, 
I am happy—'tis summer again. 


SONG. 


Though short is the time since we parted, 
An age it seems almost to me; 

And often the tear-drop has started— 
The tear of affection for thee. 


Since I bade thee good-bye and caressed thee 
I have travelled by mountain and sea, 

And whene’er a fine scene has impressed me 
I’ve wished I could share it with thee. 


In fancy sometimes I can see thee 
With our dear little babe on thy knee ; 
And when to thy breast he is lovingly pressed 
Methinks thou art thinking of me. 


At morn when the lark is aspiring 

To Heaven’s blue gates o’er the lea: 
At night when alone I’m retiring 

My thoughts are of thee, love—of thee! 


COLD WINTER IS WITH US AGAIN. 


Cold, cheerless and dark are the flowerless meads, 
Deserted and lone is the plain; 

No more sports the troutlet among the broad reeds, 
Cold Winter is with us again. 


The wren and the redstart together are fled 
To sunnier lands o’er the main; 

The rose and the lily are withered and dead, 
Cold Winter is with us again. 
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The robin re-visits the cottager’s sill, 
Nor pleads for a morsel in vain ; 

The icy-crowned tyrant holds captive the rill, 
Cold Winter is with us again. 


The bard may delight in the beauties of snow, 
Or the fanciful frost-figured pane ; 

But, oh! for the poorly-clad children of woe, 
Cold Winter is with us again. 


Here is another song, in which youthful Love and kindly Na- 
ture make music together— 


THE LASS O’ RIBBLESIDE. 


At foot of yonder wood-crowned hill there stands a little cot, 
And nigh a crystal stream, where blooms the sweet forget-me-not. 
The woodbine climbs the lattice porch, where oft at eventide 
We sit together-—I and Nell, the Lass o’ Ribbleside. 


Her cheeks are like the fresh wild rose that drinks the morning 
dew ; 

Her hair unto the raven’s wing could lend a deeper hue. 

Her bonny face is fair to see, but, what is more beside, 

A loyal heart and true has Nell, the Lass o’ Ribbleside. 


When Summer scents the zephyr breeze, with rich perfume of 
flowers, 

And birds are singing merrily in woods and leafy bowers—- 

Then has she promised to be mine, my own, my bonny bride ; 

Contentedly I'll toil for Nell, the Lass o’ Ribbleside. | 


A very different kind of “lass” is the subject of our next 
example, which was written to illustrate a type, and not a person. 
The fact “that the writer had no particular person in his mind, 
when he wrote “ Yon Lass 0’ Top o’ Mellor,” did not prevent the 
busybodies from describing the piece as a “skit” on a certain 
farmer’s daughter who answered in some respects to the laugh- 
able description which follows :— 


YON LASS: O07 TOP* 0* MELLOR. 


Aw’ve heeard a deeol o’ toke abeawt the Belles o’ Sunny France ; 

An’ Spanish maidens, dark and tall, wi’ fierce an’ flashing 
glance. 

Bud aw know one as licks ’em 0; for gowd aw wod’nd sell her ; 

Hoo’s t’ farmer’s douther, Mary Jane, yon lass o’ top o’ Mellor. 
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Her face is like a winther’s sun, an’ varra near as big ; 

Hoo’s arms as red as ony hep, an’ fat as Kesmus pig. 

No cheeany chops or donkey fringe, or flimsy pride to swell her ; 

Hoo’s fourteen stooan if hoo’s a peawnd—yon lass o’ top 0’ 
Mellor. 


Her fayther keeps a tidy farm o’ twelve or fourteen acres ; 

An’ every mornin’ Mary Jane, wi’ t’ shandry, co’s at baker’s. 
For, mind yo, hoo con shift a bit, but dorn’d yo’ goo an’ tell her, 
Or else hoo’ll happen gi’ mo t’ seck—yon lass o’ top 0’ Mellor. 


Fost time aw ever met her hoo wor rakin’ hay 7’ t’ meadow, 

An’ t’ sun id wer so scorchin’ hot, aw sheltered in her shadow. 

Hoo really looked so plump an’ sweet, aw cuddn’d help but tel] 
her, 

An’ ax her iv hoo’d woke thad neet, wi’ me, 0’ top o’ Mellor. 


Aw’m bod a little chap misel’, but Mary Jane’s a thumper ; 
An’ iv yo'll co on t’ weddin’ day, aw'll stan’ yo’ o a bumper. 
My luv for hor ’ll ne’er go cowd, nod even in a cellar ; 
Aw really think a deol abeawt yon lass o’ top o’ Mellor. 


But perhaps the best of Mr. Pickup’s dialect pieces ‘s ihe 
touching picture of homely life, entitled :— 


WE S’ SEE A BREETER DAY. 


Come, Jack, lad, just cheer up a bit, dorn’d look so glum an’ 


sad ; 

Although we’re deawn 7’ th’ world just neaw, there’s lots o’ fooak 
as bad. 

Wen hed a deol o’ t’ rough, it’s true, an’ things hes gooan t’ rung 
way + 


Bud then we s’ nod be olus deawn, we s’ see a breeter day. 


We'n struggled herd, hes thee an’ me, fro t’ day as wey wer wed ; 
An’ olus tried to pay eawr rooad, in t’ little hooam we’n med. 
We've olus hed enough to heyt, though nowt to throw away ; 
Just keep thi spirits up, mi lad, we s’ see a breeter day. 


There’s childer growin’ up, tha knows, an’ dooin’ weel at schoo’ ; 
Fine healthy lads as favvors thee, an’ bonny lasses too. 
We’'n olus done eawr best for them, an’ ’fooar we're owd an’ grey 
They'll happen do a bit for us, we s’ see a breeter day. 
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Ther’s lots o’ wark wheer childer is, an’ lots o’ trouble too; 

But then id’s nobbut like a cleawd wi t’ sunshine peepin’ through. 
“Td’s olus dark befooar it’s leet,” mi mother used to say ; 

Be patient, lad, dorn’d give up heart, we s’ see a breeter day. 


Eawr Tom ’1l soon be wurkin’ neaw, he’s bin an’ getten th’ job; 
Next week he’s gooin’ to mek a start, an’ learn wi’ Uncle Bob. 
He’s bin a rough un up to neaw, an’ middlin’ fond o’ play ; 

But then he’ll mend o’ thad, tha’ll see, we s’ see a breeter day. 


Sooa cheer up lad, an’ smook thi pipe, an’ set thi mind at rest ; 
To comfort tha an’ mek tha snug tha knows aw do mi best. 
Eawr Ailse hes bin this afternoon, an’ axed us booath to tay ; 
Bi sharp an’ ged tha ready, mon,—we s’ see a breeter day. 


“T attach a little interest to this piece,’—wrote its author to 
the present writer,—“ from the fact that our own ‘days’ have 
been very much ‘breeter’ since the time when it was first 
written.” 

Heaven blesses the trustful heart. May the days of this cheer- 
ful singer continue to grow ‘ breeter ” still, for many a long year ; 
and may he gladden us oftener in the future with his hopeful 


songs. 
Ce ee Oe 
Ce ph abe AD eke anand. 

XLIV, 


Charles f. 3. 1). Stott. 


Charles Frederick James Nightingale Stott was born at Mel- 
bourne on September 24th, 1861, but was brought to England 
when only nine months old. In 1884 he published a slender 
volume, entitled “ Tentative Poems.” This was followed in 1886, 
by “Stepping Stones in Rippling Streams,” containing many of 
his “ Tentative Poems,” reprinted after revision, with other pieces 
of later date. From this later volume are taken the poems which 
follow :— 

MAY-DAY. 
(Music By JOHN GILLIBRAND.) 
Welcome, Queen of bright spring-tide, 
Coming in with gentle breath 
O’er the dewy mountain side, 
Checking Winter’s dearth and death. 
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All around in Nature’s world 
Visions sweet are seen to-day, 

Blossoms—lovely flowers—unfurled 
Tell the soul ’tis gladsome May. 


From its lowly, grassy bed, 
Every flower we mortals ken 
Raises high a tinted head 
In each valley, dale, or glen. 


When in March the glebe was ploughed 
Crops were sown that now appear, 
Through the frost-laid, yielding shroud, 
Speaking of the Spring-time near. 


With the merry festal throng 
Souls unnumbered laud its sway ; 
As with lightsome dance and song 
Sport they on the grassy way. 


In the well of every heart 
Ecstacy supremely reigns, 
And the world its joyous part 
Takes in snapping Winter’ chains. 


Mingled with these pleasures sweet, 
Let this adage touch the mind :— 

“ Life is short,” but death is fleet 
Claiming homage of mankind. 


*Tis not that we live for strife, 
Ever flowing, never done ; 

But to seek eternal life 
Offered freely through Gop’s Son. 


In each circle of life’s course 
Let us common blessings share ; 
Tis the law of light and source, 
Each was made the other’s care. 


To the Author of our Race 
Send we then one joyful lay, 

With the heart returning grace, 
For the glories of’ May-Day. 
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Stott was for a few years at St. Boniface’s College, Warmin- 
ster, in training for mission work in Zanzibar; but was not 
considered strong enough for the life. While at Warminster he 
wrote many religious poems, some of which rank with his best 
work. The following is a characteristic example of his lyrical 
style :-— 

MESSENGERS FROM EDEN. 


Messengers from Eden—came with silent feet 

In my chamber treading, sent by God to greet 

Me with visions pleasant, vivid, soft and bright, 
Light from Him attending throught the livelong night. 


Though my thoughts and dream songs never long remain 
In these happy moments, still my verses gain 

Many mystic sayings registered above 

By the soul in dream-land, whisperings of love. 


Could I write the fancies of my mind at night 
They would please me greatly in the morning light, 
But their strain doth vanish ere the coming day, 
And the Dream-land Angels quickly fly away. 


Then my soul, no longer held entranced and near 
To and by those Spirits, wakes my breast in fear, 
Raises me from slumbers bless’d and calm and light, 
As they leave me lonely-—“ Pilgrims of the Night.” 


In striking contrast to many of Stott’s other pieces,—and very 
much more vigorous,—-is the poem entitled :— 


THE DEATH OF THE BORDER EAGLE. 
(Suggested by the opening chapters of “Idalia,” by “ Ouida.”) 


In the wild moorland of the Scottish Plain, 
When the summer days had waned, 

Roved a Border Knight in his search for game, 
With his faithful dogs, well trained. 


The locks were serene in the amber light, 
The mist was oer fen and fell, 

The salmon streams leaped, for the ocean bound, 
From their rock-bed down the dell. 
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Where Bothwell had swept with his troopers bold, 
Where the White Queen once held sway, 

Where the Belted Tower had erstwhile stood, 
There the sportsman sought his prey. 


On the distant seas, which the pirate ships 
Of the Norsemen once made dark, 

There was nought in sight save the offing course, 
Or a fisher’s humble barque. 


In the skies above, on the earth beneath, 
There was stillness felt around, 

As the sportsman glanced with an eager eye 
O’er the thickly covered ground. 


He had spent all the summer soft and bright, 
With the black-cock, fowl, and snipe: 

For he loved the sport as a tender child 
Does his play ere youth is ripe. 


With his gun he made for a lone retreat, 
Where the heather thickly grew, 

And there, on his knee, in silence wrapped 
He gazed on the heavenly blue. 


Ah! see! now he starts! for an eagle sweeps 
From his nest in the grey rock’s height, 
But he feels no dread of the sportsman’s bent 

As he wings his upward flight. 


Far beneath, far down are the crested waves, 
And the earth so full of grace; 

Still the kingly bird soars ever aloft 
In his monarchy of space. 


To the sun, which blindeth the gaze of man, 
He turns with his fearless eye, 

And joys in his glorious fancy free, 
High up in the golden sky. 


fn his kingship lone with the noble sun, 
How can he think that the quest 

Of the shining tube which is gleaming bright 
Is his own dark plumaged breast ? 


. 
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The sportsman raised his murderous gun, 
And the silent air was stirred 

By a puff of smoke—-by a sharp report— 
And the death-cry of the bird. 


Through the gorse and heather, a hundred yards, 
The marksman ran to his prey, 

And the purple heather was deeply dyed 
In the blood-streams where it lay. 


The kingly bird with his pinions crushed 
And his breast-plumes bathed in gore, 
And the light of life from his powerful eyes 

Had faded for evermore. 


Then the young knight leaned on his gun and sighed, 
And his eyes with tears were wet, 

As he looked on the eagle still in death, 
As he said in deep regret :— 


“O God, who created the life now gone, 
Forgive by Thy grace Divine 

My unthoughtful act, for it was, I feel, 
But a cruel deed of mine.” 


“The Death of the Border Eagle” first appeared in print om 
October 4th, 1884, after the issue of its author’s first volume. 
It was hailed as a great advance on Stott’s previous work, and as 
full of hope and promise for the future. But alas! that hope 
and promise were not destined to be fulfilled; for the last eight 
lines of the closing poem in the earlier book proved mournfully 
prophetical : — 


“ But there comes a time of sadness, 
For the Poet lives no more— 
Sings no more his lays of gladness, 
As his custom was of yore. 
Then ah! zen his words are treasured, 
And his name in memory’s breath 
Lives too late for him now measured 
In the grave of early Death.” 


The young poet’s mortal remains lie, with those of his father, 
in the Blackburn Cemetery; “ Charlie’—as his many friends. 
called him—having been interred there in November, 1894. 
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XLV. 


Gideon Isherwood. 


This humble poetic aspirant was born at Blackburn on March 
29th, 1860. He in due course became a plumber; serving his 
apprenticeship with Mr. Edwin Cunliffe. Less than two years 
after attaining his majority he was appointed a Water Inspector 
for the Blackburn Corporation; but, soon after receiving that 
appointment, he was taken seriously ill, and became not only 4 
confirmed invalid, but a cripple. This sad state of things is 
supposed to have been due to lead paralysis and rheumatism 
combined. His hands became much deformed ; but he was able 
to hold a pen, and he spent a great deal of his time in writing 
for the press: contributing both prose and verse to the Black- 
burn newspapers; and also writing for “ Tit-Bits, “ Answers,” 
and similar publications. He was the holder of a “ Tit-Bits” 
silver medal awarded to competitors winning a certain number 
of prizes, and would have been entitled to the gold medal had 
not some of his contributions appeared over pen-names. 


The following is one of the most pleasing of his published 
lyrics :— 
THOSE BONNY OLD CHURCH BELLS. 


I wandered away on a sweet Sabbath morn, 
For my footsteps I’d never a care; 

With sorrow and trouble my heart was nigh torn, 
It was almost too bitter to bear. 

I rambled for miles, right away up the hill— 
The home of my childhood was there, 

When, suddenly, music, which caused me to thrill, 
Rang out on the clear morning air. 


Chorus : 
List ! list ! list ! 
The old church bells are ringing, 
To me dear memries bringing ; 
Their chimes resound o’er dales and dells, 
O’er smiling vales and frowning fells ; 
Those clanging, merry bells, 
Those bonny old church bells ! 


* 
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I saw the old homestead, I passed through the gate, 
Looked in vain for the dear old swing, 
Then on by the forge, where both early and late 
The smith used to lustily sing. 
To the ivy-clad church I next wended my way 
By its lichgate and great waving trees, 
“Come and pray, come and pray,” those bells seemed 
to say 
To me on the fresh morning breeze. 


I heard the good pastor there preach and pray, 
And ,the choir boys sweetly sang ; 

My burden of trouble was wafted away 
As with music the old church rang. 

I listened, enraptured, to “ Lead kindly Light,” 
The old pastor his blessing he gave; 

Then, outside, the bells, where all seemed so bright, 
Rang out over wildwood and grave. 


Among his few surviving papers I find a considerable propor- 
tion of elegiac stanzas; chiefly upon departed personal friends. 
The writing of hymns,—some of them being adaptations of old 
favourites ; others original,—was another of his favourite occu- 
pations. Here is a very touching example of his own work in 


this latter department :— 


AT THY CROSS I PLEAD. 


Waning fast is now the day, 
Darksome night seems now my way ; 
Jesu ! Jesu! Thou me hear, 

’Tis the gathering gloom I fear !. 
Humbly to Thy cross I cling ; 
Blessed Saviour, peace me bring. 


Shadows deep around me glide, 

As though sorrow’s night to hide, 
But my sins thou well dost know— 
Broad my journey here below ; 
Lowly at Thy cross I kneel, 
Praying Thee my sins to heal. 
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Light in darkness I would find ; 
Yet, a sinner, I am blind 

To the ray that few can see— 
Only they who live in Thee: 

At Thy cross that gleam I seek, 
Yea, Lord, earnestly and meek. 


Much I fear the breathless hour ; 

O Redeemer, mightiest Power ! 
Calm this weary heart, sore tossed ; 
Tell me not my soul is lost ! 

In Thy mercy touch my hand; 
Grant me by Thy throne to stand. 


This hymn is dated 7th May, 1893; but poor Gideon had to 
endure much longer suffering ; for “the breathless hour” did not 
come until Monday, May 14th, 1900, when he passed away at 6, 
Park-road, Blackburn, where he had lived with his mother and 
sister. His mortal remains were laid to rest, in the Church of 
England portion of the Blackburn Cemetery, on Thursday, May 
17th, and on Saturday, the roth, the “ Blackburn Times” pub- 
lished the following beautiful— 


“IN MEMORIAM” POEM. 
By Joun T. Baron. 


There’s a shadow grim which exiles Mirth afar, and leaves its 
smart ;— 

Tis the hand of Death which gathers blooms that beautify the 
heart. 


He is dead. Poor Gid, the cripple, now he treads the mystic 
shore, 
And this earth, bedecked with beauty, will behold him nevermore. 


Weak in frame, and worn and feeble, with limbs fixed beyond 
control ; 
All who knew him felt the vigour of his true and trustful soul. 


Fancies come and memories wander ’mid the sweets of vanished 
time, 

When our hearts beat pleasant music to the swinging flow of 
thyme. 
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To those hours of happy converse Memory fondly, sadly clings, 
For they bourgeoned forth with smilings; fruited in imaginings. 


Ever bright and ever cheerful, with a glance that flashed his 
mind ; : 
Ever patient in his sufferings, and forgiving to his kind. 


His it was to soothe and comfort with a gentle tongue and pen, 
Tho’ he shared not in the bustle nor the active sports of men. 


Tears may sanctify our sorrows, yet Love’s links will never part, 
Twined round Friendship’s bands they stronger bind his memory 
to the heart. 


He has gone. Calm, trustful pilot of the nobler life to be; 
Will he steer my ship to harbour when I face the mystic sea ? 


Will his voice, so low and gentle, whisper, “ Welcome ! here is 
rest”? 

Ah ! that Power which gave its mercy to poor Gideon, knoweth 
best. 


Let no hand disturb his slumbers, let no voice sound his dispraise, 
For his life’s white record rises high o’er all that Art can raise. 


eee a 
Ca MAC as ale 


XLVI. 


William Bolton. 


William Bolton was born at the Straits, Hoghton, on Decem- 
ber 5th, 1861. He is a son of James Bolton, a hand-loom weaver, 
and his wife Ellen (formerly Atkinson). His early education was 
received at St. Joseph’s School, Brindle ; but on November 16th, 
1874, he was sent to Ampleforth College, near York, at which 
institution he remained until July, 1879. He subsequently 
spent a couple of years at Ushaw College, near Durham. After 
leaving Ushaw he became connected with the coal business ; com- 
mencing at Moss Collieries, Skelmersdale, and going from there 
to Duxbury Park Collieries, near Chorley, where he spent six 
years in the office and another six as salesman. From Duxbury 
Park he went to Messrs. Richard Evans and Co., of Haydock, 

Ax 
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as their representative for the North-East Lancashire district ; 
and when, in 1896, Messrs. Evans and Co. opened a depot and 
a wharf at Blackburn, these were placed under his charge. 

He has contributed many poems of sterling merit to the 
“Blackburn Times,” “ Preston Guardian,” “ Catholic News,” 
“Chorley Standard,” and “Chorley Guardian”; and some of 
his best stanzas are reminiscent of his association with the dis- 
tricts served by those journals. Here, for instance, are two 
beautiful pieces descriptive of a peaceful spot, on the Hoghton 
side of Brindle, which may be seen from the railway, about half- 
way between Hoghton Station and Gregson Lane crossing :— 


MY FATHER’S HOME. 


The low-built cot, and the familiar sight 
Of faces loved, in dreams before me rise. 
The belfried house, and church attached, that prize 
The shelter of tall lime trees, from the blight 
Of winter storms. The slope upon the right, 
Where, laved by rippling stream, God’s acre les. 
Hard by, the rookery pointing to the skies, 
Whence cawing birds proclaim th’ approaching night. 


The dreams pass o’er ; yet memories freshly cling 

To that lone spot, most hallowed of all earth ; 
Afar, swift thought will take the trusty wing, 

And soaring ‘loft, survey its land of birth. 
My Father's Home! How sweet the name to-day! 
Thrice sweet when life is ebbing fast away. 


° THE VALE OF REST. 


The shining river flows along that happy, peaceful vale ; 

It dances where the pebbles throng, and leaps where rocks assail. 

Like sentries, guard tall poplar trees, the right bank of the 
stream ; 

They nod their heads as the gentle breeze disturbs their mid-day 
dream. 


The ivied church, high on the left, stands like 4 castled keep, 

Of drawbridge and of moat bereft, cast in a deathlike sleep. 

And nigh the church the vale of rest, peopled with forms of 
stone ; 

That preach the lives of those loved best,—departed ones and 
lone. j 


s 
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Ah, me! what thoughts rush o’er the mind, as I survey the scene ; 
Like floodgates opened by the wind, to wash the pastures green. 
Beside their tombstones slowly rise the loved and soulless dead ; 
The grandsire, who, neath summer skies, laid down his hoary 


head. 

The mother who looked on her child, fresh kissed by earthly 
light ; 

O’erburdened by her pains, yet smiled, and calmly passed from 
sight. x 


The brother nature had endowed with many a perfect gift ; 
Whose days were shadowed by a cloud, which sunbeams could 
not lift. 


The babe, that lingered for awhile, to soothe a parent’s grief ; 
Then, stolen from temptation’s guile, had its young life cut brief. 
And as I turn my steps to trace, back to the spot I crave, 

I see the sexton digging space for yet another grave. 


b) 


But perhaps the best of his “ poems of places” is the follow- 
ing description of that stately mansion, near Chorley, known 
as— 

ASTLEY HALL. 


By the grass-grown roadway leading through the lonesome wood- 
lands green, 

Stands the mansion—stately, spacious, bursting suddenly be- 
tween 

Belts of oak, and beech, and ash trees, ivy-traced and mossy- 
bound, 

Like a jewel on a broadsword, lighting up the hilt around. 

From its basement slopes the greensward, terrace-shaped and 
decked with urns 

Of an ancient mould and pattern, set with flowers and pluméd 
ferns. 

Gently therefrom slide the lake-banks, where the water-lilies ride 

Safe at anchor, like some warships, waiting for the battle’s tide ; 

Where the row-boat, oarless, olden, hugs the still forsaken land ; 

Like a derelict, ever sighing for a captain’s vanished hand ; 

Where the maiden, pale of visage, sank, no more to rise again ; 

And by moonlight runs the legend, flits about the quaint domain. 

Quaint and noble, rich in memories, is that proud ancestral seat, 

Fronted by a ponderous doorway, where twin lions entrance 
greet 
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To the hall with leathern ceiling, Cupid-groined and webbed 


with age 

Walled by pictures of famed persons, who have dotted history’s 
page. 

Some have walked that State apartment, draped in tapestry of 
gold, 

One the Golden Fleece depicting, one St. George’s onslaught 
bold. 

Some have stepped the oaken staircase, flanked by massive rails 
of wood, 

Reaching to the five-doored chamber, where old Cromwell’s poster 
stood, 

Leading to where stands the table on which shovel-groat was 
played, 


And the spring-chair, rusty, creaky, for a crippled lady made, 
Stretching upwards to the dormer, to the leaden rocf above, 
Where by sylvan beauty ravished, eager eyes may dwell with 


love ; 

Or, by pensive thoughts arrested—thoughts of dames and knights. 
of yore, 

Who have lived and left their memory, haunting Astley ever- 
more. 


Oh ! that we could call their spirits to this land of speech again, 

To unravel mysteries hidden from the keen historian’s brain. 

Maybe Nature acts most wisely in preserving on these walls 

Silent witnesses of ages on which modern search-light falls. 

They are lifeless, yet engross us, more than human language 
could, 

Like the speech of grateful children, unexpressed, but under- 
stood. 


Here is a touching sonnet: a sort of companion-piece to the 
one already quoted :— 


MY MOTHER’S FACE. 


Observe the furrow lines, upon that face 
Which cares have sear’d, the eyes of blue grown weak 
With age’s film; divided lips, that speak 

Of innate love, no sorrows could displace ; 
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The erstwhile ruddy cheeks, that added grace 
To nature, blanch’d; save here and there a streak 
Of parting bloom. Forbear the cause to seek 

Of tresses grey,—the heirloom of her race. 


*Tis mother’s face, still beckoning on to good, 
Still bidding me the days of youth recall. 

Despite or good or ill report, me ’twould 
Pursue, to highest peak or lowest fall. 

Thou wilt forget ? I trow not if I could; 
The picture hangs upon fond memory’s wall. 
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The first of our next three examples (I should explain) is not 
intended for a sonnet; though it happens to be of  sonnet- 


length :— 
VIRTUE. 


Sweet virtue hath a good reward on earth, 

For sceptred King, or man of humble birth. 
For, as the sage’s stone, *in days of old, 

Was said to change, by touch, dust into gold ; 
Or, as the beacon light shines on the main, 

And rocks betrays, ere port is won again ; 

Or, as the sun at morn looks from his bower, 
And opes the eyelid of the drooping flower ; 

So virtue paves with gold the rugged way, 
Enlightens mankind in an evil day. 

All priceless jewel ! may thy charms be found 
In mines, of which hearts are the mineral ground. 
Lamp of all ages ! beat with ever brilliant light 


On us, belated pilgrims, through the blackest night. 


THE CHILD’S QUERY. 


What are those like fires, father, burning in the midnight sky, 


Lighting up the heaven above me, making it appear so nigh ? 


Often from my cot I see them, peeping through my window sly ; 


I imagine they are angels, and each fire is an eye. 


Eyes of angels I shall call them, ever watching from on high ; 


Noting every deed of darkness, as the silent hours go by. 
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BOYHOOD’S HOME. 


Home of my boyhood ! memory’s ivied leaf 
Still clings with freshening tenderness to thee ! 
And, like the rivulet rushing to the sea, 

My thoughts will homeward flow, in plaintive grief, 
Or silent reverie. 


Amid the turmoil of life’s chequered race, 
When sorrow’s deep-spent shafts cleave hearts atwain, 
Remembrance of the years, so freed from pain, 
Passed ’neath the shadow of that hallowed place, 
Wells up with force again. 


Or, when the sun hath shed his radiant beams, 
And pleasure fills its cup unto the brim ; 
When day and night seem one perpetual hymn— 
I doubt not, that past joys, retold in dreams 
Excel sweet fortune’s whim. 


Youth’s joys have fascinations for the man, 
Which serve to reap up fond regrets anew ; 
As when some object, pleasing to the view, 

Departs, forsooth, beyond the visual span, 
Yet haunts and lures you. 


They who have well nigh run their mortal course, 
Dwell not on younger days with sole delight ; 
The beauties of the sun’s all-glorious flight 

At birth of morn—upstartled from his source— 
Are oft surpassed at night. 


Each period has its own attractions dear,— 
The beacons lighting up the ways we roam ; 
But, starlike, shining in our memory’s dome, 

As distance leads, more bright and still more clear,— 
Are joys of boyhood’s home. 


As the reader will have noticed, there is nothing ambitious 
about William Bolton’s poems. 
way, with the homeliest of themes. 
pretentious writers sometimes forget) are just the kind which 
possess the most lasting interest ; and moreover, the most lasting 
We need to be reminded, as we travel through a world 


ny 


They deal, in a clear and simple 
But those themes (as more 
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of temptation, of the innocent joys of childhood; the mother’s 
faithful love; and the holy aspirations of our heaven-blessed 
early days. And the poet who sings worthily of these things will 
never want for sympathetic listeners ; and will have the consola- 
tion, through all his days, of having helped to uplift, as well as 
to cheer, many a sorely-tried and wearied fellow traveller. 

With one more example I must complete my present selec- 
tion :— 


AN EVENING AT SUNSET. 


The sun sets angry ; and, volcano-like, 

In quick succession belches spike on spike 

Of fiery beams against the troubled sky ; 

And o’er the sea’s expanse, spreads rapidly 

Its ruddy lava, till the waters seem 

New-plaited with a rare resplendent gleam. 
Betimes the arch of heaven is mirrored o’er, 

In golden setting, like the sand-grained shore ; 
As realistic as that rainbow will 

Impress its hues on the brow of yonder hill. 

Both peace and plenty reign supreme. The calm 
Is broken only by the fluted psalm 

Of a mottled thrush, perched on a willow tree. 
The fields of nodding grain, upraised to be 
The granaries round our homes,—the new mown hay 
Now ready for the harvesting of day,— 

The smiling patch of orchard with its trees 

Of mellow fruit swayed frowards by the breeze,— 
All bordered by some verdant tall hedgerows 

Of honeysuckle, brier, and wild rose,— 

Fulfil the hopes of man. The morrow’s sun 

May hide, or smile on labours almost done. 
Thrice happy we, if fortune waits alway, 

And like yon spire, reflects Sol’s parting ray. 
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XLVI. 


Cornelius aMcdManus. 


Much of Mr. McManus’s best poetry goes about disguised as 
prose. In his early manhood he renounced verse altogether, and 
devoted his leisure to story-writing. His first tale appeared in 
“Ben Brierley’s Journal,” about 1880. He has since produced 
an immense number of stories, both long and short ; some under 
his own name, and others under various pen-names. His best 
known nom-de-plume, probably, is “ Luke Aloft”; but some of 
his writings are signed “Ink Slinger,” and. others “ John 
Lancaster.” Among his local stories, as many readers will recol- 
lect, are some capital tales and character-sketches dealing with 
old Blackburn manners and customs ; the most notable being his 
“ Adventures of Kit Wild” and “ Tales of Old Blackburn.” He 
has also written many short stories for the “ Preston Guardian,” 
including some “ Tales from the Ribble Valley,” which have been 
reprinted. That he is a born humorist no one who has read his 
stories will need to be told ; and that his humour is often blended 
with the truest pathos is only what one might expect from so 
devoted a disciple of Charles Dickens. I remember one local 
story—* Christmas All Alone ”—which, in all but the mere form, 
is one of the sweetest poems that ever was written. It appeared 
in the “Blackburn Times” several years ago; but it is to be 
hoped that it will,—along with much other admirable work from 
the same pen,—be issued before long in a more permanent form. 

The six early pieces which follow form the best selection that 
I am able to give; for Mr. McManus has thought so little of his 
verses that he has kept no copies or cuttings of them. 


IN MEMORIAM—CHARLES DICKENS. 
Diep JUNE 9TH, 1870. 
The scent of the hawthorn is filling the glade, 
While a hundred bright anthems enliven the shade; 
O’er hill and through valley the songster’s sweet tune 
Sings praise to the joys that are garnered in June. 


There’s a wood-spirit glides on the wings of the wind, 
To the hearts that were torn in the city’s rude grind ; 
And a voice, whose intoning the coldest heart thrills, 
Gives these captives the freedom and life of the hills. 
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But a cloud has o’ershadow’d the summer’s bright glow, 
And a low muffled peal tolls its long dirge of woe ; 

And scarcely the echoes rebound on the shore, 

For that magical voice shall be never heard more. 


Charles Dickens was dead,—and the words that had broken 
The bonds of the heart—bid the dungeon re-open— 

Gave place to the wailings of heart-strings that sever 

When a mind truly noble has vanished for ever. 


Through years that have passed since the master’s heart stilled, 
And the world with a deluge of mourning was filled ; 

A voice breaks the silence the echoes wild roll, 

And his name and his fame are kept green in the soul. 


GOOD-BYE ! 


“God be with you till we meet !” was the pious Saxon’s prayer ; 

“May He guide thy steps aright—give thy joys and soothe thy 
care.” 

“Good be with you, parting friend !” was the hope of stricter 
days ; 

“ Till the vale of death o’erpast, we shall join in endless praise.” 

“ God be wi’ you, ever, brother !” farewell of a hundred years ; 

Comrades—many seas divided—gave to Him their hopes and 


fears. 

“Good-bye, friend !’ From Saxon fathers, love and life to us 
descend ; 

With their watchword we may travel varying ways to one great 
end. 


JOHN BARLEYCORN’S DIARY. 
(AN UNCOLOURED PICTURE.) 


John Barleycorn walked eawt one morn, 
While th’ dew clung weet to th’ ripenin’ corn ; 
He sang reet cheerily, dud John, 

An’ fooak o wondered wod were on. 

One says to him, “ Thae’rt early eawt ; 

“Tt’s soon for thee to be abeawt.” 

“The birds come eawt ere th’ worms be gone, 
Aw’m gooin’ a-huntin’ foo’s,” says John. 
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An’ deawn bi th’ wood walked Harry Hood ; 
Nooan liked ale moor than Harry dud ; 

But neaw he’d settled deawn to wark, 

He sung as merry as a lark. 

He’d med a vow he’d drink no moor, 


_ Nor be the foo’ he’d bin befoor. 


“Just wait till we pass th’ ‘ Public’ yon; 
Aw think aw’ve fun’ a mate,” says John. 


“Here, Harry, let’s co’ here an’ sup, 

A drop ov ale ’Il set tho up.” 

“©O reet,” says Harry, “as it’s thee; 

To tell tho th’ truth aw do feel dree.” 

They supped a while, an’ John says, “ Well, 
Tha’ll never leove mo to misel’.” 

“ Nowe,” Harry says, “ Aw’ll werk to-morn, 

Thae’rt a rare owd friend, John Barleycorn.” 


Hood sheawts “ Hurray ”—he feels so gay 
At sich a lucky holiday ; 

John Barleycorn fotched him a cleawt 

As med Hood’s senses reel quite eawt. 
“Ged hooam, tha drunken foo’ !” says he, 
“There’s nowt but pigs ‘ll stop wi’ thee. 
Thi heyd 711 werch reet weel 7 th’ morn, 
Tha’ll remember owd John Barleycorn.” 


John went eawt, an’ looked abeawt ; 

He spied a farmer, hale an’ steawt. 
He’d done a rare good trade thad day 
I’ horses, cattle, ooats an’ hay. 

“ Here,” says the tempter, “come wi’ me, 
We'll hev a day o’ mirth an’ glee; 

Moor than tha’s hed sin’ tha were born ; 
Come, sit deawn wi’ John Barleycorn !” 


W? no alarm at ony harm 

This victim took his tempter’s arm. 

He went away so drunk thad day, 

Th’ owd farmer could’nd see his way. 

John Barleycorn laughed at his plight ; 

He laughed so leawd ’at th’ hoss took fright. 
Id’ maister were fun’ killed 7’ th’ morn; 

He were murdered bi Jolin Barleycorn. 
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He’d bait to draw booath heigh an’ low,— 
He tackled th’ better end an’ o,— 

Wi costly wines he started th’ game, 

Then robbed their money an’ good name. 
Fro’ palaces he took his slaves, 

Then landed ’em i’ paupers’ graves. 

That’s one day’s werk; one page aw’ve torn 
Fro’ th’ diary o’ John Barleycorn. 


AT Sat HE AANDANOT THE ABART.” 


’Tis the hand, not the heart, thou would’st offer to me,— 
The heart, not the hand, I would ask for from thee ; 
One course or another our feelings must tend, 

Give the hand of a stranger or heart of a friend. 


Together we’ve battled the stormy seas o’er, 

Together returned,—shall we part on the shore ? 

Through the darkness—twin-spirits—we’ve trodden the way, 
Shall the morning’s first beam drive our friendship away ? 


Give the hand and the heart, and a union blest 
Shall array in its sweetness the eve of our rest ; 
Or, if from each other ’tis need they must part, 
Give, my friend, oh my friend ! not the hand but the heart ! 


THREE THRONES. 


‘“Since first the dominion of man was asserted over the ocean, 
three thrones, of especial mark beyond all others, have been set upon 
its sands, the thrones of Tyre, Venice, and England.’’—RUusKIN. 


While o’er thy head the stormy waves, O Tyre, 
The story of thy fallen pride rehearse, . 
And speak the mingled voices of thy power, 
Thy thirst for fame—dry bauble!—and thy curse ; 
In thundering roll that heaves the whitened spray, 
Like upturned voices of thy thousand slain, 
Echo thy peerless grandeur in their swell, 
And wail thy fall with ebbing cries of pain. 


And thou, O mistress of the gilded crowd, 
Whose power was parent to thy deeper fall, 
Thy silent halls resist the crumbling time, 
Thy weeping aisles a radiant past recall. 
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From out thy stones a thousand sculptured tongues 
One universal admonition spread, 

Telling from that high throne which proved thy grave 
Ascending tyrants crushed thy nobler head. 


And foremost in the festival or fight, 

England ! why link thy splendid name with those ? 
No life like thine in sturdy warfare nursed 

Can share their long, inglorious repose. 
While the proud eagle holds unchequered flight, 

With her thine eye unnumbered empires scan, 
Beware, with her, the fowler’s hidden snare, 

Thy name shall live and thrive while man is man. 


DIES IR. 


Tell, thou wild and changing sea, 
O’er thy empire wide and free, 
When the dull sun far away 
Sinks into thy western spray, 

Of that last and awful night 
Sages whisper with affright, 
When the days of earth are fled 
And thou givest up thy dead. 


While the earth beneath thy wave 
Slowly finds a hidden grave, 

So the mountain might of wrongs 
Each neglectful age prolongs, 

Cannot from its height descry 

Yon cloud that hides the northern sky, 
Till the days of earth are fled 

And the sea gives up its dead. 


Pride and avarice, hand in hand, 

Drive weak and poor from strand to strand, 
With worse than Helot’s song and shout, 
Feast and dance the daylight out. 

Their song, at night, an echo finds, 
Creeping dirge-like in the winds, 

As when the days of earth are fled 

And the sea gives up its dead. 


ny 
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Toilers in this woeful world, 

From wrong to wrong by despots hurled, 
Free in conscience, slaves to none, 

Save the fading flesh alone, 

By the word that God has given, 
Thundered from the topmost heaven, 
To the thrones shall ye be led 

When the sea gives up its dead. 


Time is short and hidden, right 

Forth shall come at morning’s light 
From the waters dark and still, 

From the cold and frowning hill; 
For that morn the angels wait, 

To greet their Lord in judgment state, 
When the bonds of earth are fled 
And the sea gives up its dead. 


Mr. McManus is a native of Brindle, having been born at 
Jack Green, in that parish, on June 14th, 1863. He was educated 
partly at St. Joseph’s School, Brindle, and partly at Preston. 
He has spent the greater part of his work-day life in Blackburn ; 
but is at present residing at Wigan. 
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XLVII. 


William Baron. 
(CS BUUMOZ MACKS: 2) 


This writer,—a poet of the people, in the truest and worthiest 
sense,—was born at Blackpool on April 19th, 1865; and came 
to Blackburn, with his brother “ Jack o’ Ann’s” and the rest of 
their family, in 1870. Here William was sent to Nova Scotia 
School, which, however, he had to leave, when he was only twelve 
years of age, on “passing full time” and becoming a factory 
worker. 

In November, 1888, he published at Blackburn a little volume 
of dialect poems entitled “ Bits o’ Broad Lancashire.” These 
poems had previously appeared, week by week, in the “ Black- 
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burn Standard” ; and the book containing them was dedicated to 
Edwin Waugh, who, along with Ben Brierley and Samuel Lay- 
cock, had written, in terms of praise and approval, of the poems 
and their publication. ; 
This is one of the two pieces which Waugh liked best :— 


OWD AILSE’S THRIFT. 


“What meks tha sit so quate, to-neet ? Come, hesta nowt to say ? 
Tha coom 7’ th’ heawse an’ never spooak o t’ time tha geet thi tay. 
An’ when aw looked up 7’ thi e’en, aw seed tears peepin’ throo. 

Neaw, lad, ther’s summat troubles tha, sooa tell me what’s to do.” 


“Well, lass, aw mut as weel speyk eawt—aw’ve some bad news to 
tell ; 

An when aw’ve towd mi tale, aw know tha’ll be upset thisel. 

Life’s bin just like a sunny dreeam, but neaw it’s dreor an’ dark ; 

An’ t’ cause ov 0 mi trouble, lass, is this—aw’m eawt o’ wark. 


“ Aw’ve woven deawn at t’ factory yon for close on forty year; 

But age an’ service ceawnt as nowt if th’ average isn’t theer. 

For neaw, because aw’ve getten owd, an’ corn’d keep up wi t’ 
pace, 

Aw hev to shift. for younger fooak to come an’ tek mi place. 


“When t’ tackler coom wi’ t’ slate, to-day, he fairly carried on; 
Ar towd me he’d be like to try an’ find a better mon. 

He waited for me comin’ eawt, as soon as th’ engine stopped ; 
An’ sed aw needn’t gooa no mooar. because mi looms wur shopped. 


“ Ary that’s what’s med me sit so quate, sin’ aw coom hooam, to- 
Neer; 

We've nowt i’ t’ world to save us neaw fro’ bein’ turned i’ t’ street. 

For t’ bits o’ goods ‘Il soon be gone—an’ when they’ve o bin sowd, 

Ther’ll be nowt left but t’ warkheawse, then, an’ t’ thowt on’t meks 
me cowd.” 


“Tha needn't look so deawn, owd lad, just hear what aw’ve to 
say: 

We’st never gooa to th’ warkheawse, mon, sooa drive sich thowts 
away. 

An’ as for bein’ turned i’ t’ street—that’s what ’ll never be; 

For this owd heawse we're livin’ in belongs to thee an’ me. 
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“ Aw’ve t’ deeds for ’t locked 7’ t’ dresser-drawer, they’ve bin theer 
mony a while ; 

An’ sitha what aw’ve getten here—aw knew aw’d mek tha smile ! 

It’s t? bank book, showin’ t’ brass aw’ve saved—neaw! what’s ta 
think o’ thad ? 

Enuff to keep us booath for life, an’ mooar beside, owd lad.” 


“God bless thee, Ailse. Tha good owd wife, aw never thowt 0’ 
this ; 

Mi feelin’s cornd be towd i’ words—sooa, come, let’s hev a kiss ! 

Tha’s bin t’ good angel o’ mi life—a priceless, Heaven-sent gift ; 

An’ breetened up life’s closin’ days wi’ t’ fruits o’ luv an’ thrift.” 


Personally, I like “Owd Ailse’s Thrift” as well as Waugh 
liked it. But I have an idea that some readers may regard it 
as “too good to be true”; and may think that women like 
“QOwd Ailse,” though well known in poetry and fiction, are 
not to be met with in real life. That this opinion is quite 
erroneous is shown by the fact that, on a certain Monday in 1883, 
it was proved, in the very unpoetical atmosphere of the Blackburn 
County Court, that a Mrs. Houlgrave, whose husband never 
earned more than twenty-two shillings a week, had not only 
brought up a family, but had, unknown to her husband, saved 
£364 out of his earnings. 

We cannot do better than take as our next example the second 
of the two poems, by our author, which Edwin Waugh singled 
out for special commendation :— 


TH OWD EAMILY BIBLE. 


Ther’s an owd family relic on t’ bookshelf up theer, 
An’ aw'll keep id till t? day as aw dee; 

Aw know ’at id wodn’d be wo'th mich to yo, 
But gowd couldn’d buy id fro’ me. 

Its nowt but a bible o’ th’ owd-fashioned sooart, 
Wi some uv id leeaves loce an’ torn ; 

An’ mi gronfeyther bowt id, aw’ve oft heeard id sed, 
On t’ day ’at mi mother wur born. 


God bless mi owd grondad! an’ gronny an’ o, 
They’ve booath bin i’ t? grave mony a year; 

If yo'll oppen th’ owd book eawt, an’ look deawn t’ fly leeaf, 
Yo'll see booath ther names written theer. 
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Aw know mony a time, when aw wur but a lad, 
Aw’ve set on my gronfeyther’s knee ; 

While mi gronny’s bin set readin’ t’ book through her specs, 
To teych some good lesson to me. 


Just under ther names, yo'll see t’ date written deawn, 
When mi grondad an’ gronny wur wed ; 

An’ below id, ther’s t’ names ’at mi grondad wrooate in, 
Uv ot’ childer ’at ever they hed. 

It meks me féel sad when aw read ’em at times, 
An’ often aw corn’d stop a tear ; 

For o’at remains to tell t’ tale o’ ther lives, 
Is t? names ’at yo’ll see written theer. 


Mi mother geet t’ bible, when th’ owd fooak wur gone, 
An’ hoo keerfully put id away ; 
But oft-times hoo’d reych id, to read id a bit, 
When hood finished her labours for t’ day. 
Aw fancy, at times, aw con see her i’ t’ cheear, 
Wi’ t’ book oppen’d eawt on hur knee ; 
But fancy soon flies as aw cast a sad glance 
On t’ spot wheer hoo once used to be. 


Aw corn’d help but think o’ thoose days long gone by, 
For mi heart dwells so fondly on t’ past ; 

Mi mother med life like a Heaven to me, 
But owd age crept o’er hur at last . 

Still hoo never despaired, tho’ hoo knew th’ end wur near, 
But hoo’d smile in hur cheear up i’ t’ nook ; 

An’ sometimes hoo’d ax me to sit deawn, an’ read 
A chapter or two fro’ th’ owd book. 


Aw’st allus remember that sad winter’s day, 
When aw knelt down bi t’ side uv hur bed ; 

“ Keep th’ owd family Bible, an’ bless thee, mi lad !” 
Wur t’ last words ’at ever hoo sed. 

Hoo sank like a babby ’at’s gooin’ to sleep, 
An’ t’ tears deawn mi cheeks trickled fast ; 

For aw knew hoo wur leeavin’ earth’s sorrows behynt, 
To rest fro’ hur labours at last. 
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Ther’s an’ owd family relic on t’ bookshelf up theer, 
Far dearer than treasures 0’ gowd ; 

For id brings back to memory thoose luv’d ones o’ t’ past, 
"At lie ? ther graves, damp an’ cowd. 

It’s nowt but a Bible o’ th’ owd fashioned sooart, 
But gowd couldn’t buy id fro’ me, 

For it’s sacred to hur aw luv’d dearest uv o, 
An’ aw’ll keep id till t’ day as aw dee. 


On renewing my acquaintance with William Baron’s delightful 
little volume, the one thing that impresses me most strongly is 
the real wisdom shown in many of the poems; especially in view 
of the fact that their author was so young when he wrote them. 
Few persons, for instance, would ever guess that the following 
stanzas were the work of a young man of 23 :— 


A WARKIN’ MON’S REFLECTIONS. 


Sometimes, when wearied eawt at neet, 
Aw sit me deawn i’ th’ owd arm cheear, 
Bi t’ fire ’at bruns so warm an’ breet, 
An’ think o’ t’ joy an’ comfort theer. 
An’ strange reflections cross mi mind, 
When studyin’ t’ ways o’ human life ; 
An oft, aw try some rooad to find, 
To leeten t’ toil an’ strife. 


Aw think o fooak ’at fret an’ pine, 
Ar uv ther envy mek a show ; 
Because they corn’d turn eawt as fine 
As somebry else they chance to know. 
Wod foo’s sich fooak mun be, for sure, 
To sigh for things they corn’d command ! 
A mon may be, though ragged an’ poor, 
As good as t’ best i’ t’ land. 


A mon ’at’s blessed wi’ strength an’ health, 
To toil an’ earn his daily bread, 
Should envy nobry o’ ther wealth, 
Nor grieve for things ’at he corn’d ged. 
Breet gowd con gain respect, aw know, 
While poverty grins deawn on t’ poor, 
But rank an’ titles, after o, 
Are empty seawnds—no mooar. 
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Th’ owd squire ’at lives 7? th’ ho’ up yon, 
Surreawnded wi’ id park an’ greawnds ! 
Con co o t’ land for miles, his own, 
An’ gooa eawt huntin’ wi’ his heawnds. 
But when he roams thro’ t’ meadows green, 
Or throo’ his woods, weel stocked wi’ game; 
He con but feeast his e’en on t’ scene, 
An’ sooa con aw, just t’ same. 


Because he’s deawn i’ t’ world a bit, 
A mon’s no reason to give way ; 
Be brave 7’ t’ strife, dorn’d mope an’ sit, 
For after t’ darkness follows t’ day. 
Cheer up, an’ banish care away, 
An’ o'er yor troubles gaily sing ; 
Ther’s mony a warkin’ mon to-day, 
Far happier than a king. 


We've o eawr ups an’ deawns to face, 
Sooa buckle to an’ mek yo’r mark ; 
An’ fortune’s sun ’l] shine 7’ t’ place 
O’ t’ cleawds ’at mek life drear an’ dark. 
Heawever hard yo’r lot may be, 
Keep courage, tho’ yo’ chance to fo’ ; 
For just look reawnd yo’, an’ yo'll see 
There’s plenty woss than yo’. 


Sooa do yo’r duty while yo’ con, 
An’ let this be yo’r daily creed— 
To act to every fella mon, 
Wi truth an’ reet, 1’ word an’ deed. 
An’ aw’ll do t’ same misel, an’ 0, 
Until aw tek mi final rest ; 
An’ then when t’ judgment comes, aw know 
Aw’st stan’ mi chance wi’ t’ best. 


The poems descriptive of factory life are among the most faith- 
ful word-pictures I have ever seen. The mere titles of some of 
them are sufficient to suggest the touch of a master hand; as 
witness, “ Eawr Tum’s Getten Tacklin’ To-Day,” “Six o'clock 
at Mornin’,” “ Yon Weyver as Warks t’ Beeams to Me,” and 
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HAWF-PAST FIVE AT NEET. 


For fooak ’at’s slaves to t’ factory bell, life’s nooan so breet nor 
gay ; 

For every morn they start at six, an’ wark like foo’s 0 t’ day. 

Bud when id geds tort stoppin’ time,ther sinkin’ hearts grow leet ; 

An’ sich a change comes o’er ’em o at hawf-past five at neet. 


Id meks ’em feel so glad, to know ther labour’s o’er once mooar ; 

An’ lots o’ faces breeten up, ’at looked quite sad befoor. 

They swarm like bees throo’ t’ factory gate, to th’ oppen air? t’ 
street ; 

An’ leeave o t’ cares o’ toil behind; at hawf-past five at neet. 


There’s t’ chap as fuddled t’ neet afooar,an’ geet aboon his share ; 
He’s ready, soon as th’ engine stops, to dart off like a hare. 
Another pint or two, he ses, ull mek him feel o reet ; 

An’ in he pops at t’ nearest “ pub,” at hawf-past five at neet. 


Yo'll see young lasses decked i’ smiles, 0 rushin’ fro’ ther wark ; 

To ged donned up to meet ther chaps, an’ ramble reawnd bi t’ 
park. 

It’s t’ thowts o’ t’ walk, an’ t’ pleasant talk, ’at mek ther faces 
breet ; 

An’ fills ther hearts wi’ sweet content, at hawf-past five at neet. 


For t’ chap ’at’s fagged an’ wearied eawt, wi’ t’ toil he’s done throo 
t’ day ; 

Id brings a spell o’ welcome rest, to drive o t’ gloom away. 

An’ when he reyches th’ hooam fireside,wheer o’s so snug an’ breet, 

He feels ’at’s life’s wo’th livin’ for, at hawf-past five at neet. 


It’s th’ only time as warkin’ fooak con tek life as they choose, 

An’ sit an’ smook, or read some book, or talk o’er th’ latest news. 

‘Or ramble eawt, at t’ clooase o day, when t’ summer air smells 
sweet ; 

For slavery’s theirs—-an’ nowt no moor, till hawf-past five at neet. 


‘To t’ sons o’ toil, wode’er they be, id flings id joys areawnd ; 

Id cheers up mony a weary heart, an’ meks ther sperrits beawnd. 
Id brings ’em t’ tidin’s ’at they’re free, an’ meks ther burdens leet ; 
Hey ! t’ richest gem o’ factory life is hawf-past five at neet. 


“ Bits o’ Broad Lancashire” contains many pieces which have 
‘become favourites with reciters. Some of these are of special 
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local interest, such as “ Th’ Pell Mell Boggart,” “ Luv in a Chim- 
ley,” “ Feniscliffe Gate,” “ Shootin’ Owd Turpin,” “Owd Isaac 
an’ t’ Bum-Bailiffs,” “ Th’ Owd Neet-Watch,” and “Owd Putty’s 
Race.” Others, not on local subjects, but full of genuine humour, 
include “ Yon Troublesome Lad,” “ Heaw Johnny Kept His Pro- 
mise,” “Eawr Moll’s Hed a Row Wi’ Her Chap,” and “ Heaw 
Owd Jerry Geet a Wife.” 

Subsequent to the publication of the poems already mentioned 
Mr. William Baron contributed to the “ Northern Daily Tele- 
graph” and the “ Sunday Chronicle.” He also started “ Bill o” 
Jack’s Journal,” an admirable little monthly magazine; but this 
had to be abandoned, at an early period, owing to his being 
stricken with a serious illness. From “ Bill o’ Jack’s Journal” I 
have taken a dainty love-lyric, entitled :— 


WHAT COULD AW SAY? 


Aw’d just stopped to rest me, a bit past th’ owd farm; 
For t’ basket wur heavy, an’ t’ weather wur warm. 

Aw wur listenin’ to t’ woodlark 7 t’ thicket beyond ; 
While t? sunbeams danced gaily on t’ surface o’ t’ pond, 
But o ov a sudden a footstep drew near ; 

An’ when aw looked reawnd me blithe Roger wur theer, 
He smiled—eh, so kindly, an’ bid me “ Good day !” 
Then he axed to goo wi’ me—an’ what could aw say ? 


When aw stooped down for t’ basket—“Howd on theer,” said 
he ; 

“ Aw’ll carry it for tha—tha’rt tired, aw con see.” 

Sooa he took it up leetly, an’ gaily he talked: 

But his language grew sweeter as farther we walked. 

When t’ market wur ended, we walked back once mooar, 

An’ he clung to me closely till reychin’ th’ heawse dooar. 

Then he axed me to meet him on some other day ; 

An’ aw raised no objections—for what could aw say ? 


We met two days after—aw’d gone deawn to t’ well; 

But soon aw discovered aw weren’t bi misel. 

Oh ! he mun ha’ bin watchin’, for me he espied ; 

An’ afore aw’d filled t’ buckets he stood bi mi side. 

“Eh, do let me drink, lass !” he sed wi’ a grin; 

But he none wanted t’ wayter—’twur me at he’d sin. 

An’ while aw hoisted t’ well rope, he chatted quite gay; 
Then he bent o’er and kissed mean’ what could aw say ? 
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That wur but th’ beginnin’ o’ what had to be; 

For mony a ramble had Roger an’ me. 

June changed to December—December to May ; 

An’ eawr luv, wi’ acquaintance, grew stronger each day. 
But one neet, when ramblin’ throo t’ meadows so green ; 
He pressed mi hand softly, an’ glanced i’ mi een. 

An’ he talked, an’ he pleaded, in such a nice way ; 
Then he axed me to wed him—an’ what could aw say ? 


Of his non-dialect poetry I have only space for a 
couple of examples. The dell described in the first 
is situated about three miles from Rochdale; and “ Rained In,” 
the series of sketches in which the song is embodied,—was written 
expressly for, and appeared in “The Rochdale Times” at the 
end of 1889 :— 

HEALEY DELL. 


O, sweet to the vision is Healey’s famed dell, 

With its shady retreats, and its pathways so green ! 
What pen can describe it P—What language can tell 

The charms and the beauties surrounding the scene ? 
’Tis a picture as fair as the Eden of old— 

Where mankind’s first parents were tempted and fell ; 
Our hearts are enraptured whene’er we behold 

The rich works of nature in Healey’s cool dell. 


How grand to stroll there at the coming of Spring, 
When the buds and the blossoms are fresh on the trees ! 
To list to the song birds, that soar as they sing, 
And inhale the pure fragrance that comes on the breeze. 
Our fancies, our thoughts, how delightful they are !— 
Too deep for expression, our bosoms they swell ; 
Life brings many pleasures, but dearest by far 
To me is a ramble through Healey’s sweet dell. 


When the leaves by the zephyrs at night-fall are stirred, 

And darkness is lowering upon the earth’s breast ; 
The voice of the cuckoo may often be heard 

As he calls for the mate of his choice to his nest. 
And the murmuring stream as it ripples along, 

Looks up at the daisy, and nodding blue-bell, 
Which open their petals to list to its song 

That awakens their slumbers in Healey’s fair dell. 
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When the moon sheds her rays on the old ruined mill, 
There the maiden of Shawclough roams forth with her swain ; 
And with breast beating high, in that spot calm and still— 
He pleads for her hand, and he pleads not in vain. 
When troubles oppress me I thither repair, 
And roam o’er the scenes that I love, oh, so well ! 
For the Almighty’s goodness is shown to me there, 
In the unrivalled beauties of famed Healey Dell ! 


The second needs no explanation, in view of the publication of 
this volume just after the crowning of King Edward VII. 


A CORONATION ODE. 


Sovereign lord of the Empire !—King of our Isle of the Sea !— 
The eyes of thy countless subjects to-day are turned on thee— 
On thee and thy Royal Consort, who with thee shares the throne. 
Within her veins flows the blood of the Danes, but her love is 
ours alone. 

List to the drums’ loud beating !—List to the trumpets’ blare !— 
List to the sounds of rejoicing that rise on the balmy air! 
Banished is care and sadness, gaily the joy bells ring, 

In every heart reigns gladness at the crowning of thee—our King! 


Great son of a greater mother !—-a heritage vast is thine! 

On thy dominions the sun ne’er sets, but ever and aye doth shine. 

Thy sphere of rule is boundless—it stretches across the seas 

Away to the Land of the Maple, and the far Antipodes. 

No single point of the compass, but thy flag is flying there ; 

In north and south, in the torrid zone—it flutters everywhere ! 

From the towering minarets of the east, to the wigwams of the 
west, 

Thou wieldest sway o’er millions who obey thy least behest. 


Remember that those of thy subjects who dwell o’er the rolling 
foam, . 

Are as staunch in their allegiance as those in our island-home ; 

They have proved both ready and willing to take up the Empire’s 
cause, 

And have shed their life-blood freely in battle against its foes. 

Nobly they came to the rescue !---and wherever our flag is unfurled 

We have kinsmen ready to answer the call, and show unto all the 
world 
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That those who would seek our downfall, and wrest from us 
pride of place, 

Must fight and vanquish, not Britain alone, but the whole of her 
dauntless race! 


The sons of the Mother-country, who cling to their native shore, 
Are made of the stuff their fathers were, in the by-gone days of 
yore ; 
With the self-same warrior spirit, and the bulldog courage, too, 
That won our battles on Crecy’s plains at Blenheim and Waterloo. 
No quarrel is of their seeking; no malice lives in their hearts ; 
But, once aroused to action, right well do they play their parts! 
When danger threatens the dear old flag, to arms they eagerly 
spring— 


Ready to fight for England !—Ready to die for their King! 


Many and great are the burdens of him who fills a throne! 

Our prestige is in thy keeping, so guard it as thy own; 

Keep thou its honour unsullied, preserve its spotless fame, 

That those who come hereafter may have cause to revere thy name. 

Light up the land with learning, bid strife and discord cease ; 

Encourage the march of Progress, and foster the arts of Peace! 

Follow the golden footsteps of her who has gone before, 

And the hearts of a grateful people shall bless thee evermore. 

Seventh of the line of Edwards !—and noblest of all the seven— 

Our love and our allegiance to thee is freely given! 

The charge of a mighty Empire is handed unto thee, 

And we feel thou wilt guide us safely, hard though thy task 
may be. 

Gladly thy subjects hail thee as ruler of the realm ; 

With shouts of acclamation they see thee take the helm! 

Through the lips of thy loyal millions this prayer is passed 
between :— 

“Long live our new-crowned monarch !—God save the King 
and Queen!” 


Many readers will be glad to learn that Mr. William Baron 
has now in the press a second volume of poems, to be issued 
shortly under the title of “ Echoes from the Loom.” 
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XLIX. 


Thomas Clounie. 


This earnest and praiseworthy writer was born at Kirkcud- 
bright, in the South of Scotland, in 1867. As a boy, he attended 
the Board School at Glenlochar, in the Parish of Balmaghie ; 
about ten miles from his birthplace; and close to the parental 
roof of Crockett, the novelist. Mr. Clounie came to Blackburn in 
1885; and, with the exception of two years spent in Australia, 
has resided in the neighbourhood ever since, and has followed the 
trade of a draper. As some readers will remember, he contributed 
a very pleasing story of Australian life to the “Blackburn Times,” 
at Christmas, 1901 ; while some of his most meritorious poems 
have also appeared in the Poets’ Corner of the same journal. The 
following are characteristic examples :— 


THE RESCUE. 


Man the lifeboat ! man the lifeboat ! o’er the wild waves’ foam 
and spray ; 

Hark ! the signal gun is booming, there are lives to save to-day ; 

Just in sight of home and harbour, shall our brothers perish now? 

Not if boat or crew can save them, though no man on earth knows 
how. 


Brave tars kiss their wives and sweethearts, bid the weeping ones 
good-bye ; 

Quickly leap into the lifeboat—pull to rescue or to die; 

While their anxious friends stand watching,heedless of the raging 
storm, 

Till no longer in the darkness can they trace each well-known 
form. 


Are they mortal ? Are they human ? Have they ,in their hearts 
no fear 

Of the yawning grave around them, of the rocks and breakers 
near ? 

No ! those daring men are Britons, and the abyss of the deep 

For each brave heart has no terror, though within it many sleep. 
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Filled with awe the crowd stands waiting, and each heart scarce 
dares to hope 

That the lifeboat will be able with the elements to cope; 

Far into the darkness peering, where the boat is lost to view, 

Long they stand there, doubting, fearing for the brave and gal- 
lant crew: 


And the hearts of wives and mothers in the dread suspense grow 
cold, 

And hope well-nigh dies within them for the dear ones brave and 
bold ; 

Was the recent parting final? Shall they see them, then, no more? 

Do the cruel waves enfold them ? Are their toils and trials o’er? 


No! for, see ! a gleamr of moonlight through the dark clouds 
hurrying by, 

Glancing on the murky waters, shows the lifeboat tossing nigh, 

With the brave crew, hale and hearty, and the rescued from the 
ship ; 

What a shout of glad hurrahing bursts from every tongue and 
lip ! 

Now the wife will kiss her husband, and the mother kiss her son, 

And the people, crowding round them, bless them for the deed 
they’ve done ; 

They are Britain’s pride and glory, they, her offspring true and 
brave, 

And with pride we tell the story how they conquer wind and 


wave. 
SAVED. 


An outcast creature stood alone, 
At midnight, by the river’s brink, 
And, oh ! she longed to end her cares, 
And ’neath the cold, dark waters sink ; 
For life to her was but a void, 
And seared the heart that beat within 
With many a wrong since childhood’s days, 
And many a stain of crime and sin. 


The busy city’s maddening din 
Still sounded on her weary ears, 
The lurid glare from haunts of sin 
She faintly saw through falling tears ; 
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Repentant now, she stood alone, 
And who shall say it was too late ? 

The angels bright were watching her, 
And Christ was waiting at the gate. 


Down to the ground she sank, and breathed 
The only prayer she ever knew, 
’Twas learned upon her mother’s knee— 
It was so old, and yet so new ; 
’Twas given by that loving Lord, 
Who ne’er refused to lend His aid 
To lift a ruined creature up, 
Or lead a wanderer who had strayed. 


The winter night was cold and chill; 

Her garments, meagre, worn, and scant, 
Could not protect her wasted form, 

So frail and weak with bitter want ; 
But, heeding not the cold, she knelt, 

With eyes uplifted to the sky, 
And pleaded ’fore her Maker there, 

The mighty Judge who sits on High. 


They found her, when the morning dawned, 
Still on her knees, but cold and dead ; 
The sin-stained soul had been made pure, 
And all her guilt and shame had fled. 
They laid her in a pauper’s grave, 
Her soul is now at peace in Heaven ; 
A brand was from the burning plucked,— 
A wretchéd sinner was forgiven. 


PATRIOTISM. 


Men of Britain, wake from slumber, 
In your sea-girt island home, 
Nor forget the years to number 
While ye sleep as they of Rome. 
Heirs of Empire, will ye forfeit 
All the fruits your fathers won, 
And, in apathy and surfeit, 
Rest until your course is run ? 
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Wake ! to music that is sweeter 
Than the brazen pipe of Mars, 
And to objects that are meeter 
For your pride than cruel wars. 
In the workshop, oh ye toilers, 
See ye lay the Empire’s base ! 
Strong to baffle all despoilers, 
Who the fabric seek to raze. 
Tell your children well the story 
How the Empire has been made— 
Not by lust of martial glory, 
Not by gun and gleaming blade; 
But by earnest, faithful working ; 
Each one in his humble sphere ; 
Neither toil nor labour shirking, 
For the homes you love so dear. 
And the toilers are the vanguard 
Of a nation’s fighting host, 
Their true happiness the standard 
Of the fame we cherish most. 


SOUTH AFRICA, 1900-1901. 
In Memory OF THE FALLEN. 
Weep now no more, 
Oh! Fathers and mothers no longer weep 
For the youth who lis in his long last sleep, 
On the lonely plain, ’neath the burning sun, 
He lies at peace and his work is done. 
Though no marble stone marks his place of rest 
His name is hallowed, his soul is blessed ; 
“He fought for his country!” This still shall be 
His epitaph, carved on hearts that are free. 
Then weep, oh, weep no more. 


Weep now no more. 
Sweethearts and wives, remember with pride 
How the one that you loved so nobly died 
In the flower of manhood, the bloom of life. 
The call of duty, the signal of strife, 
Was a sacred summons to such as him, 
Though hearts were aching and eyes were dim, 
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Though ties were strong with the love of the years 
And farewells were spoken through blinding tears. 
Now weep, oh, weep no more. 


Old England’s foes 
Have learned to honour the lads who went 
From their dear English homes on Glory bent. 
Blood of our blood, aye, and kin of our kin, 
From the North and South in the Battle’s din 
Have mingled together—from East and West, 
To fight for the flag they love the best. 
And the race that rears such a noble stock 
When gathered together the world shall shock, 
Were all the world our foes. 


Over the sea 
Our thoughts will go, and our memories speed, 
And the old heart wounds, they afresh will bleed, 
And our pride will aye be hallowed by pain 
When we think of faces unseen again. 
The moon and the stars God’s lights they will be 
To those lonely graves o’er the sighing sea, 
And children will whisper in days to come, 
When they hear the roll of the rousing drum, 

Of the graves across the sea. 


BETTER THAN GOLD. 


Better than gold, or what gold can buy, 

Is the tender light in a loving eye-— 

The winsome smile and the word whispered low, 
The answer that only the one may know. 


Better than gold is the mystical tie 

That binds two fond hearts as the years roll by ; 
In woe or in weal, in sorrow or joy, 

No troubles of earth can this bond destroy. 


Better than gold ? Yes, better than gold 

And more precious far than treasures untold— 
Is the happy household where true love reigns, 
Calming life’s sorrows and soothing its pains. 
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Better than gold are the bairnies that run 

To welcome their dad when the day is done; 
When the weary toil for a while is Oer, 

How sweet are the pleasures of home once more ! 


Better than gold is the placid content 

Of a humble life thus serenely spent, 
Seeking no perilous summit to climb— 
Lonely the pathway, though still sublime. 


Then, when at last the grim shadow doth fall, 
And the workman awaiteth the Master’s call 
To a better home in that land so fair, 

Vain gold will not purchase a passport there. 


THE DYING YEAR. 


See ! the old year now is dying, and the trees, with branches: 
bare, 

Mourning are for beauty faded, foliage once so rich and rare. 

Now the blighted leaves are fallen, on the ground they faded lie, 

Soil’d and trampled ’neath the footsteps of the careless passer-by. 


The old year dies and warns us of the fate we all must meet ; 
Grim Death is ever marching with his swift though silent feet, 
And the hours are ever forming, link by link, life’s weary chain, 
Days of bygone joy or sorrow we can never live again. 


Soon it will be gone for ever, and, with many a fleeting dream, 

Downward sink beneath the current of Time’s dark relentless: 
stream. 

Friends have faded ’neath our tending, eyes are dim that once 
were bright, 

Some are weak and helpless lying, tired and weary with the fight. 


Now the fallen leaves around us sad and solemn memories bring 

That we wish could be forgotten, for our hearts with pain they 
wring ; 

And the trees, with naked branches pointing to the wintry sky, 

Seem like prophets old, foretelling that all things on Earth must 
die. 

There are several other poems, by Mr. Clounie, which I greatly 
regret being unable to give here. But, as he has scarcely reached 
the noon of life, we shall, I hope, hear more of him and his work 
in the early future. 
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Margaret Munro. 


Among its large company of poets, Blackburn counts singularly 
few ladies. With the exception of writers of fugitive pieces of 
very early dates, I can only recall the names of Rachel Prescott, 
Sarah Louisa Moore, and the two melodious singers noticed in this 
and the succeeding chapter. With Rachel Prescott and Sarah L. 
Moore we have briefly dealt in our second and thirty-first chapters 
respectively. Miss Munro, however, belongs to a much later 
period, and is, I hope, destined to live and sing for many a long 
year ; to the joy of an ever-widening circle of grateful listeners. 


Margaret Munro, though of Scottish parentage, is a native of 
Holywell, North Wales ; but left there in infancy. She attended 
first a private school at Darley Abbey, near Derby; next the 
National School at Ulverston; and finally the National School 
at Rishton : coming from this adjacent village to Blackburn about 
18 years ago. She was for some time at Messrs. Johnson’s estab- 
lishment in Preston New-road, learning dressmaking; and has 
now been in that business, on her own account, for about 12 
years. 


The first poem Miss Munro ever wrote was upon the subject of 
the Industrial Exhibition which was held, in 1894, in connection 
with James Street School, Blackburn, chiefly for the purpose of 
raising money for a cot at the Wilpshire Orphanage. Prizes were 
on that occasion offered for original poems by members of the 
school or congregation; and Miss Munro’s first attempt gained 
the first prize. Her next poem, “ Friends for Life,” won a prize 
from “ Melia’s Magazine,” in which other promising poems and 
essays from her pen afterwards appeared. Miss Munro has been 
connected with James Street Sunday School for 8 or 9 years, and 
for five years has taught a Young Women’s Class there. 


The six short poems which follow are good examples of her 
briefer pieces; but there are several others, of greater length, 
which I should have liked to quote had space permitted :— 


MARGARET Munro, 
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MARGARET MUNRO. 


WesPRING DAY. 
Now comes the merrie, merrie May, 
The birds are singing, singing ; 
The very air seems glad to-day, 


Wild flowers are springing, springing. 


Even in busy, smoky town 
The sweet spring sunshine lingers, 
And thro’ the din comes floating down 
Faint echoes of the singers. 


So all thro’ life, day follows night ; 
When life is dreary, dreary, 

There comes a shaft of sunshine bright, 
Reviving hearts a-weary. 


And words of love, in wintry days, 
May set the heart a-singing, 
As thro’ the “homely household ways ” 


Hope sends her bright thoughts winging. 


AS HEART VO ie GOLDs” 


These words fell on my ears to-day, 
And I pictured a garden old, 


And a friend of mine with a bright, fresh face, 


And a genuine “heart of gold.” 


There are warm, true hearts in the city’s din, 


But we carelessly pass them by ; 
Perhaps the caskets are plain or old, 
And common-place to the eye. 


Yet though the world may not count them fair, 


Or worthy an honoured place ; 
We may see the glow of noble thoughts 
In many a careworn face. 


I think of friends who have passed away, 
And the “ Searcher of Hearts,” I ween, 
Thro’ days of sorrow, joy, or pain, 
Their sterling worth hath seen. 
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And other faces smile thro’ the dusk, 
Faces of friends, young and old; 
And this truth springs to my lips anew, 
Hearts of love are “hearts of gold.” 


So, though the world may not count them fair, 
Their ways are ever kind ; 

Their eyes have a light not born of earth, 
Tis the light of gold refined. 


WALL-FLOWERS. 


The sweet wall-flowers in their homely dresses 
Adorn our garden-paths once more ; 

Each passing breeze their petals caresses, 
And the birds seem singing “ Grim Winter is o'er.” 


To the passer-by their fragrance flinging, 
Even in crowded city streets ; 
To careworn faces some brightness bringing, 
As the generous flowers send forth their sweets. 


Ah ! other flowers may be brighter, fairer,— 
The lily with statelier grace may bend, 

The rose’s scent may be richer, rarer, 
Yet the wall-flower comes as a dear old friend : 


A friend that will stay when others leave us, 
In its dear old dress of sober hue, 

Like a trusty soul—when others grieve us,— 
With a helping hand and sympathy true. 


So, dear old friend, I must sing your praises 
In country garden or city street, 

With the gladsome lark who his song upraises 
To the Giver of all things good and sweet. 


And when is ended Life’s voyage stormy, 
And I calmly sleep in earthy bed, 

May you, dear wall-flowers, then nod o’er me, 
And over “God’s acre” your fragrance shed. 


MARGARET MUNRO. 


AN EASTER THOUGHT. 


In sauntering down the old, familiar path, 
Where years agone I had been wont to tread, 

The birds soft twittering in their tiny nests 
Bear back my heart towards the quiet dead. 


I ask: Upon the Resurrection Morn, 
When we and they shall rise again once more, 
Shall we all know and love each other then ? 
Be friends the same as in the days of yore ? 


The same sweet flowers are sent us every spring,— 
Not strangers, but the flowers we know and love: 
They rise from Winter’s sleep to guide anew 
Our hearts and minds to thoughts of Life Above. 


And so I love to think that we shall see 
Our dead again,-—the dear, beloved friend 
Whose longed-for face shall be the first to greet 
Us in the After-Life that knows no end. 


And as I walk beside the hawthorn hedge, 
My weary heart with sudden gladness fills, 
For ’mid the boughs of dewy, budding trees, 
Some joyous, wooing bird his love-song trills. 


Sing on, sweet happy bird, the Spring has come— 
Glad promised time of hope for thee and me; 
The seasons never fail—God never can— 
And I, too, sing my thanks as well as thee. 


THE SEASONS. 


The Spring, she is a tricky sprite, 

We hail her advent with delight. 

She comes, in tender green arrayed, 

With smiles and frowns,—this merry maid,— 
And airy, fairy tread. 

She taps the flow’rets in the grass, 

Just peeping up to watch her pass ; 

“ Sleepers, awake !” she gaily cries ; 

But ere they open wide their eyes 
‘The laughing sprite has fled. 
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And now a calmer maid is seen, 
Arrayed in robes of golden sheen, 
Who moves with Summer’s languorous grace, 
And holds the earth in love’s embrace, 
With warm and kindly glance. 
And o’er green fields and rippling stream 
She throws anon a golden gleam; 
Where’er she waves her magic wand, 
She sends a gladness o’er the land : 
That causes hearts to dance. 


Then Autumn comes, with sober tread, 

And puts the little flowers to bed ; 

She works away with right good will, 

Her, warning voice comes from the hill,— 
“Hark ! Winter's at the door.” 

In russet brown she walks along 

And leads awhile the reapers’ song : 

We join with thankful, cheery voice, 

Give thanks to God (while hearts rejoice) 
For daily bread once more. 


Now Winter comes, with visage thin, 
We take her hand and lead her in ; 
With kindness thaw her frosty face, 
Till e’en in her we see some grace, 
As round the fire we sit, 
Recalling thoughts and memories old,— 
Of dreary days and days of gold ;— 
We meet dear friends, not seen for long, 
The dark nights pass with mirth and song, 
While hearts are closer knit. 


THE LAST LOOK. 


One last, long look ere the grave seals up 
Our dead till the Judgment Day. 

The earthly garb of the soul we loved 
Will soon be with the clay. 


Dear One ! thou liest so pale and still, 
The face love made so sweet ; 

No more I shall clasp thy warm, true hand, 
Or hear those eager feet. 
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With thy peaceful face and folded hands— 
Earth’s joy and sorrow past, 

The eyes that were wont to smile on me, 
Alas ! they have looked their last. 


I shall meet no more that answering look 
From the “ windows of the soul ” ; 

They have closed for aye on earthly things, 
And see the heavenly goal. 


"Tis hard to place in the cold, cold earth 
The form we loved,—the shell,— 

To think of the lonely years in store, 
Yet “ He doeth all things well.” 


But the soul ? Ah! that is with its God,, 
From earthly bonds set free ; 

As the dove returned to the ark at last 
From that trackless waste of sea. 


Not dead, but risen! That Easter song 
Comes back with a glad refrain: 

Yea, risen with Christ, who conquered death, 
And weariness, and pain. 


The Bible, referred to in our concluding poem, is now in Miss 
Munro’s possession, and it formerly belonged to an ancestor of 
hers named Gilbert Gillespie, a Covenanter, who as a youth was 
present with his father at, and took part in, the battle of Sheriff- 
muir, near Falkirk :— 


THE COVENANTER’S BIBLE. 


I read of kingly, noble deeds they did in days. of yore ; 

Of Bruce and Wallace, brave and true,—of these and many 
more. : 

I feel my very heart is stirred by knightly deeds of old ; 

They fought for Scotland’s liberty, untouched by love of gold. 


But when I think of those who left their homes and all things 
dear, 

Ah ! then my heart within me burns; I see the blazing bier 

From which those heroes mount to heaven, their latest word a 
prayer, 

Commending to their Saviour’s hands their every earthly care. 
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And proud am I to be akin to noble hearts like these ; 

The thought is lifeblood to my own, forbidding slothful ease. 

Of one I think: he left his home to fight for truth and God ; 

This book sole treasure he had prized: though now beneath the 
sod 

He lies at rest for centuries past, his memory’s dear to me; 

Nor fire nor sword could make him flinch; may I be true as he. 

With reverent hand I turn the page, while slowly reading there 

The leaf, so frail and dim with age, he hoarded with such care. 


All honour to that covenant to which they were so true ; 

For not alone the men stood there, but tender women too. 

Dearer to them than lands or wealth, their faith shone bright and 
clear ; 

Steadfast they stood, and let life go. for what I’m holding here. 


Se ee 
Coa 2 oa eS 


LI. 


Clara Eveline Ramskill. 


Miss Ramskill is, so far as I know, the youngest of Blackburn’s 
poetic children, having been born here in the year 1880. She is 
the youngest child of James and Margaret Ramskill. Her mother 
was a native of Oozehead, near Billinge, and has spent the greater 
part of her life in Blackburn. As a child, Clara attended the St. 
Peter’s-street Wesleyan Day School from the time she began to go 
to school until it went out of existence. In 1893 her father died ; 
and in the following year her mother, her sister, and herself 
removed to Chicago, and in that thriving American city they have: 
made their home ever since. 


When our young authoress graduated from High School in 
1900, she was chosen Class Poet, and at that time wrote “ Com- 
mencement,” the blank-verse poem which closes this chapter. 


“ Barring that attempt at verse,” she writes, “what I have 
written has been written merely for my own pleasure, and not for 
publication. “A Cliff” and “To H.L.T.” have, however, been 
published, the first in a Canadian magazine, and the second in a 
Chicago school paper.” 
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I am sure all cultured readers will agree that the poems which 
follow are quite worthy of permanent preservation ; and that if 
the writer of them will continue to sing “ for her own pleasure,” 
she may well be encouraged to publish, for the pleasure and last- 
ing benefit of others: 


A CLIFF. 


That ancient watcher by the rolling tide, 
Grim wave-washed cliff in silv’ry lichens dressed, 
Steadfastly buffeting the angry crest 
Of reckless waves, which gather far and wide 
To dash their baffled waters ’gainst its side, 
Stands still serene, as if they but caressed 
Its giant form. Like one with them at rest 
It seems to stand; for ever to abide. 
Ah! that I, too, amid the world’s dark waves, 
Surging in angry billows round my life, 
With steadfast hope, and faith serene that braves 
Oncoming tides of quickly gath’ring strife, 
Might calmly rest upon a strength not mine, 
A rock secure, eternal, and Divine! 


AU) ABE, Ws TE 


Lassie with the earnest eyes 

Shaded by their long, black lashes, 
Are your thoughts as beautiful 

As the light that from them flashes ? 


Are you longing to be great 
As you ponder o’er that history ? 
Are you longing to be wise 
Fathoming some ancient mystery ? 


Girlish fancies soon will pass, 

Will you reach some height as glorious 
As the one you dream of now, 

Picturing yourself victorious ? 
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LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 


Like the first gleam of the spear heads 
Which Cadmus’ warriors bore, 
Who sprang from the teeth of the dragon 
Sown on the Theban shore, 
Are the first green shoots of the lily 
As they come through the brown earth’s crust 
To spring into light and beauty 
From their prison in the dust. 


Caressed by the sun and the showers 
They grow in their purity, 
And unfold from their dainty bosoms 
Their blossoms for you and me. 
They teach us many lessons 
These fragile flowers of the vale, 
And bring us beautiful music 
In their perfumed bells so pale. 


Hark! in the sweet, spring morning, 
When the soft, south breezes blow! 
They are singing a jubilant chorus 
In a merry measure, though low. 
But when the purple shadows 
Of evening begin to fall 
From the lilies drowsily closing 
Comes the sweetest music of all. 


Soft as a ring-dove’s cooing, 
Tender as mother’s song, 
Sweet as the nightingale’s echo 
The woods and the hills among ; 
Like the chant of a fairy chorus 
Under a sunset sky, 
Is the song in the garden at evening— 
Is the lilies’ lullaby. 


RECOLLECTION. 


O quiet spot and limpid stream, 

A childish memory or a dream, 

Where murmuring waters gently glide 
Between green banks on either side ; 
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And ancient trees their branches spread 
Between me and the blue o’erhead, 
Your tranquil air of summer peace 
Floods all my soul with restfulness, 


When I in fancy seem to be 

Beneath that ancient spreading tree, 
Where murmuring waters gently glide 
Between green banks on either side. 


COMMENCEMENT. 


[Recited at the Commencement Exercises of the John Marshall 
High School of Chicago, Class of 1900. ] 


Here meeting in the pale twilight of June, 
While time with wingéd feet hurries us on 

To that sad time when we shall meet no more, 
We fain would pause for one brief moment’s space 
And cast a backward glance over the path 
We've travelled. Pleasant has the journey been 
Through meadows fair and green, by gentle slopes, 
To where the heights of knowledge upward tower 
Beyond the mists of time to endless day. 

Here voices like the whisperings of a breeze 
First faint, then growing stronger, seem to call 
And bid us wander o'er their vast domain. 

Just as a child who plays along the shore 

Lingers at first beside some shallow pool 

And fancies it the sea, till, clasped in hers 

The mother takes his hand and leads him where 
The deep lies stretched before him, so had we 
Like heedless children, played about the pools 
We thought were seas of knowledge, until she 
Our Alma Mater, led us from them, showed 

Us wisdom’s sea in awful grandeur rolling. 

And now when she has shown us where to look 
For knowledge, when the possibilities 

Of life begin to dawn upon our minds, 

She sends us forth to find our place of toil, 
Which waits for us amid the strife and din 

Of daily life. Let us go forth like knights 

Of old, to do our part, to suffer, fight, 
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Wherever truth or duty call. For armed 

We go, by her kind, loving hands who sends 

Us forth. She can but watch us now and bless 

Our going. Hark! Can we not hear her say: 

“Go then. Use well what you have learned. The world 
Has need of earnest lives. I dedicate 

Your youth and strength to service for mankind. 
Henceforth you stand alone. My task is done. 

Farewell !” 


A few brave souls whose ampler fates 
Are calling them to venture from the path 
Worn by the tread of many passing feet, 
May choose the rugged steep, whose shining heights 
Overlook life’s humbler plains. To them we say 
“God grant you may not falter, or turn back 
When once your path is chosen. Rest not till 
The highest point is gained.” 


But most of us 
Must tread life’s common, dusty road, amid 
A mighty throng of wayfarers, and close 
By some who falter ‘neath their weight of care ; 
Or some in whose sad hearts the song of hope 
Has trembled into silence, hushed because 
Earth’s weary tasks leave them no time to catch 
Its cheering notes, or learn its bright refrain. 
Oh! let us strive, that we ourselves lose not 
Hope’s cheering strain, to wake in answ ring chords 
The sleeping echoes, till those lives again 
Shall ring with music as in other days. 
Let not our lives be spent in idle search 
For swiftly fleeting pleasures. Let our aims 
Be kept above the world’s low aim of self 
And gain. Oh! let us live that when at last 
Stern Death’s cold hand shall still the beating heart, 
Some one may say, “The world was brighter where 
He moved amid the common ways of life.” 
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EAT, 


H Poetic Hfter-math. 


This last chapter is intended to contain very brief notices of 
two Blackburn poets who have only lately become known to the 
present writer, and of two others who, though previously known, 
have been left un-noticed until the close, in the hope that (as the 
result of repeated inquiries) further information, relating to them 
or their work, might be obtained. They are here dealt with in 
chronological order, the earliest bearing the name of— 


benry Burgess. 


The Reverend Henry Burgess, LL.D., some time Curate of 
St. Mary’s Parish Church, Blackburn, was the author of several 
volumes of prose, and also of at least one little volume of verse. 
His prose works include “The Amateur Gardener's Year 
Book” (1854), and a smaller work, entitled “ Eminent 
Personal Religion the Want of the Times,” published in 
1849, by Benjamin L. Green, of London. The small 
volume of his poems, now before me, was issued by the 
same publisher in 1850, and this particular copy belongs to 
the lending department of the Blackburn Free Library. It is 
one of several books, by Blackburn writers’ previously unknown 
to me, to which the Librarian, Mr. Richard Ashton, has kindly 
directed my attention. The two pieces which next follow are 
taken from this little volume :—- 


AMShs, SILWCISAM AID). OK), 
On Finpinc «a Lock or Hair or A DECEASED FRIEND. 


I took thee from the hand that gave 
To me the precious treasure, 

And on my breast I wore thee long, 
With blighted love’s sad pleasure. 


But other eyes soon smiled on me, 
New hopes before me brightened ; 

I took thee, slighted relic ! forth, 
Of thee my heart I lightened. 
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I would not that new friends should view 
This early mournful token ; 

And thus affection proved untrue, 
And former vows were broken. 


Ah, man ! thy friendship ardent seems 

' O’er buried love while weeping ; 

But soon thy faith grows cold and dead 
To one in darkness sleeping. 


Had woman claimed one lock of mine, 
When in the grave I slumbered, 

Her heart the farewell gift had kept 
Till all her days were numbered. 


THE MUMMY OF ISRAEL. 
“ And the physicians embalmed Israel.”—Gen. i. 2. 


In some lone cave the Patriarch still 
In decent order lies ! 

Great Egypt’s ancient healing skill 
Corruption’s power defies. 


Thy fathers have to dust returned 
Their forms for ever fled ; 

But thou, great saint ! art still inurned, 
Thou art but partly dead. 


O could some angel now disclose 
Thy spot of lonely rest ! 

What hand might break thy long repose 
Or rend thy swathing vest ? 


While Copts with pompous art enshrined 
To curious eyes are given ; 

Father of Israel’s tribes, we wait 
To see thy form in heaven ! 


Our third and last example of Henry Burgess’s poetry seems 
to have been written after the publication of his little volume ; 
for it was dated “ Blackburn, January 10, 1852,” and appeared 
in the “ Blackburn Standard ” :— 
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TRUTH. 


I sought her in the haunts of men. 
Where senates boast of patriot fire ; 
Where Genius guides the aspiring pen, 
Or poets touch the tuneful lyre ; 

But though I saw her image fair 
I sought in vain—she was not there. 


To holy temples then I strayed, 
For surely there the truth must be ! 
Since thousands to the heavenly maid 
With fond allegiance bow the knee. 
Her prayer, like incense, filled the air, 
And yet she was not always there. 


But when in solitary thought 
I meekly read God’s holy word, 
Her presence to my view was brought 
And all my inmost spirit stirred. 
Where Revelation’s leaves declare 
The Truth to be, I found her there. 


As sometimes flowers their grace conceal 
When placed beneath the blaze of day, 
And only then their charms reveal 
When milder beams around them play :— 
So truth avoids the world’s proud glare; 
She shuns the crowd—she is not there. 


We come now to a writer who was well known in Blackburn 
literary circles little more than twenty years ago; but about 
whom, during the last three years, 1 have made many inquiries 
with extremely little success. I refer to— 


E. S. Littleton. 


He is thought to have been the son of a Mr. Littleton who was 
at one period a minister of the congregation of Particular Bap- 
tists in Islington, Blackburn; and to have been born here during 
his father’s pastorate. In or about 1877 he was at Tunbridge 
Wells, engaged in journalistic work, in connection with which he 
edited a small monthly magazine called “ The Pantiles Papers,” 
the title being derived from a well known street in that famous 
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watering place. In the summer of 1877 he published his “ Ha- 
mand, and other Poems,” a little work of 64 pages, and evidently 
a youthful production. “ Hamand,” a dramatic piece; “To 
Hope”; “Cerus and the ‘Goddess of Poesy,’ a Vision”; and 
the “ Passage of the Red Sea” make up its contents, which, how- 
ever, do not include anything suitable for brief quotation here. 


During the general election of 1880 Mr. Littleton was so in- 
flamed with disgust at what he regarded as the wickedness of 
politics, that he issued in Blackburn a short prose pamphlet, 
entitled “ The General Election: Politics and Perdition.” This 
was printed by Messrs. Kellett and White, and was dedicated to 
the members of the Blackburn Literary Club. The President of 
the Club, at that time, was Mr. T. J. Sycklemoore, B.A., to whom 
I am indebted for such information, relating to Mr. Littleton, as 
I possess. On the title-page of this pamphlet the writer describes 
himself as author or editor of the prints already mentioned, and 
also as Co-Editor of “ Kensington” magazines (London). 


On July 4th, 1879, Mr. Littleton forwarded to the Empress 
Eugenie a poem, upon the death of her unfortunate son, which 
was suitably acknowledged, on her behalf, by the Duc de Bas- 
sano. This poem, which subsequently appeared in the “ Black- 
burn Times,” is the only locally-published piece, by Littleton, 
that I have seen. Here is a copy of it :— 


THE DEATH ‘OF PRINCE LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


He fell; and o’er the spot a settled gloom arose. 
Then the slow spirit of that deep dismay, 

Waked as from stupor, o’er the regions flows, 
Half loth to mingle with the beams of day. 


By sorrow clogged, as some sick bird would fly 
With slothful wings o’er ocean to its home ; 
Or as some sleepy billow like to die, 
That sluggishly the lisping sea doth roam,, 


Moved this sad spirit, filled with pregnant pain, 
And hesitating ere it struck the world ; 

Till, touched as with an urging throb again, 
It flew apace, and o’er the main was hurled: 
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Then with ethereal swiftness flashed away 
Along the earth—to England and to France ! 

Till with a sphere-like touch, in darkening day 
The world stood stupor’d in a sudden trance ! 


Men scanned and spent their spirits o'er the page: 
Till forth they wandered on the waking tongue ; 
And there the youth, the stoic and the sage, 
In unsophisticated sorrow hung ! 


Swiftly the generous thought was turned to you, 
Bereaved Lady ! o’er whose tender heart 

Such awful pangs of dreadful terror flew— 
Whose breast was pierced with so sublime a dart ! 


Show me who grudged the swelling sympathy 
Which as a world-wide incense then was born ! 
Have such men life ?—then did the shamed earth see 

Monsters in flesh ! on that most cruel morn. 


Oh ! that the teeming sympathy of souls 
Yearning to comfort you, could yield relief ! 
Then such a voice as through dear England rolls 

Would eal for ever your immortal grief ! 


Nearly at the last moment I have come across an addition 
to our small choir of lady-singers. There is little time for careful 
perusal of Miss Ling’s pieces, and extremely little space available 
for their inclusion here; but I think it much better to give this 
hasty and inadequate notice than to omit all reference to a praise- 
worthy and promising writer :— 


Ellen Ding 


is a native of Oakley, in Suffolk; but came to this district in 
1875; having since that year resided at Feniscowles. She has 
contributed poems to the Blackburn “ Weekly Standard,” 
“Weekly Telegraph,” and “ Times”; and on the anniversary of 
Queen Victoria’s death she addressed an “In Memoriam” poem 
to the present Queen, its receipt being acknowledged by the Hon. 
Sidney Greville. 


She has been writing since she was eleven years of age; and 
one of her recent pieces—“ A Prayer for King Edward ”—has 
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been set to music by Mr. J. E. Layton, organist of St. James’s 
Church, Lower Darwen. Here is my too-brief selection from her 
poetry :-— 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Leaves of Autumn, sadly falling, 
Slow and solemn, one by one, 

Are you to us mortals calling, 
Telling us your work is done ? 


Autumn leaves, is this the story 
That you tell to one and all:— 

“While the sun shines in its glory, 
Work, for you like us must fall. 


“When the glorious Spring and Summer 
Of your life has passed away, 

You, like us, will sink to slumber, 
And in earth be hid away. 


“Tn life’s spring-time, O remember !— 
Youth and beauty fade away ; 

Soon will come the chill December,— 
Soon will fade life’s little day. 


“O remember your Creator 
In the happy days of youth, 
Evil days may find you later, 
Serve Him now in deed and truth.” 


Autumn leaves, we'll heed your warning 
And the lesson you have taught, 

And in this, our life’s glad morning, 
We will serve Him as we ought. 


Then, when we have passed Death’s portal, 
And the graves our bodies hide, 

We shall rise to life immortal, 
Through the blood of Him who died. 
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TO A MOTHER ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


By the stream of death the Shepherd stood, 
And a mother stood weeping by : 

For the Shepherd had taken her lamb in his arms, 
And the mother’s anguished cry 

Arose in a swift and fervent prayer,— 
“Lord, spare my child to me !” 

But the Shepherd answered, “I take the lambs 
That the sheep may follow me.” 


THE THRUSH ON THE OLD HAWTHORN. 


A thrush sings clear on our hawthorn tree, 
And I wonder what his song can be, 

For be the weather foul or fair, 

That bird is sweetly singing there. 


As his notes ring out, clear as a bell, 

What is his message ? Ah, who can tell ! 

Is he singing of sweet spring days to come, 
When he and his mate will build their home ? 


O he sings so sweet in the old hawthorn, 

He waits not for sun, he waits not for dawn, 
In the cold dark mom as he trills his song, 
He knows that summer will not be long. 


So while he is waiting for brighter days, 
He cheerily sings to his Maker’s praise, 
And he brings a message of trust to me, 
As he sings his song in the hawthorn tree. 


And this is the message he brings to me, 

As his notes ring out, so wild and free, 
“When thy heart is heavy with care or sorrow, 
Trust thou in God for a brighter morrow. 


“For Winter will pass, and Summer will come, 
And God will watch o’er thy friends and home ; 
So trust thou in Him, whate’er may betide, 
Who cares for the birds for thee will provide.” 
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GOD’S HARVEST FIELD. 


Go, work for God,—there’s work for all,— 
Go ere the shades of evening fall ; 

Go ere the sun sinks in the west, 

For when night comes, then comes thy rest. 


O haste then to the field away, 

And labour on while it is day: 

God’s harvest field with corn is white, 
Thrust in the scythe with all thy might. 


But if He hath not given thee power 
To wield the scythe till evening’s hour, 
Then be thy work to bind the sheaves 
Or glean the ears the binder leaves. 


If thou canst neither glean nor reap, 
No need to “fold thy hands in sleep ” ; 
Go to the field, with courage strong, 
And cheer the reapers with a song. 


However small thy part may be, 

God will remember it, and thee, 

When all who laboured here shall stand 
Before the throne at His right hand. 


Circumstances of a particularly mournful character have in- 
duced me, before closing this volume, to make a single exception 
to my usual rule, by including a brief notice of a young writer 
who (strictly speaking) was neither a native of Blackburn nor a 
contributor to its journals. 


On Saturday, August 2nd, 1902, the Modern Poets of Black- 
burn met together to show, in an especially pleasing way, their 
appreciation of the present work. Among the merriest of that 
mirthful company was Mr. Joseph Jardine, who had journeyed 
specially from Annan to Blackburn in order to be present. He 
had left his youngest son, Joseph, to attend to, certain duties 
about kis farm; the land attached to which is divided by a line 
of railway. In crossing or walking home down this line, the 
unfortunate young man (who had, only two days earlier, com- 
pleted his twenty-first year) was killed by a passing train during 
his father’s absence ; and, in all probability, about 11-30 p.m. This 
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tragic event has robbed us of a writer, who, though young and 
inexperienced, had already given promise of becoming a melo- 
dious singer; and who was looking forward to the appearance 
of the present work with eagerness and pleasure. 


Joseph Fardine, Funior, 


was born at the house of his maternal grandparents, in Evesham 
Township, Burlington County, New Jersey,U.S.A., on July 31st, 
1881. He was brought to Blackburn, on the return of his 
parents, when he was only a few weeks old ; and here he remained 
until the family removed (as mentioned in the chapter on his 
father) to Croftheads, near Annan. He was educated, for the 
most part, at Annan Academy ; but it was not until he had left 
school for a year or so that he manifested that love for nature, 
for books, and for contemplative study, that characterised him 
ever afterwards. His love for poetry was genuine and un- 
affected ; and the productions of his Muse were the outcome of 
his own study, reading, observation, and reflection. This first 
little poem was written when he had only just attained the age 
of fifteen years :— 


AUTUMN. 


Now radiant Autumn brings Harvest again ; 

For the fields are all shining with ripe golden grain. 
While the sound of the reaper fills woodland and glen, 
As we welcome sweet Autumn, with heart, voice, and pen. 


The birds we hear singing, with greatest delight, 
And the world is so heartsome in Autumn so bright ; 
The waters make music down each little brook, 

And grandeur is seen in the lone shady nook. 


Oh ! all things are changéd, in Autumn so gay, 

And unto thee, dear season, my tribute I pay. 

For the Poet of Nature loves gaily to sing 

Of the comforts, the pleasures, the joys, thou dost bring. 


Our eyes are delighted, our hearts filled with mirth, 
What time thy rare beauties are seen on the earth. 
So while we adore thee, glad songs let us raise, 

For Autumn’s a season most worthy of praise. 
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He seems to have excelled in the writing of new songs to old 
and favourite airs: as witness this fresh, boyish picture of homely 
life, written to the tune of “ The Laird o’ Cockpen” :— 


MY MITHER’S FRAE HAME. 


Oh ! my mither’s frae hame,—'tis too plainly seen, 
By the weans that torment me at morn and at e’en. 
And how they abuse me ’tis really a shame, 

And tak sic advantage when mither’s frae hame. 


They say that I’m simple and lazy and daft, 

They also declare ’m a wee kennin saft. 

And if I dared to say that they were the same, 

Why, they’d nearly half kill me, when mither’s frae hame. 


Yes, my mither’s frae hame, and it aye vexes me 
When the weans in her absence they canna agree. 

And the way they gaun on, oh ! I canna but blame, 
For they steal a’ my comfort when mither’s frae hame. 


Oh ! my mither’s frae hame,—'tis plain to be seen, 
By the way I’m tormented at morn and at e’en. 

And, until she comes back, it will aye be the same, 
For they’re masterfu’ craturs when mither’s frae hame. 


Here is another characteristic example of his promising efforts 
in song-writing :— 


THE RIGHT GOOD FELLOW. 


Oh ! listen, all good fellows, to you a song I’ll sing; 
A hearty song, and it shan’t be long, 
Though it treats of a right good thing. 
Come, all ye merry fellows, and join me while I sing: 
Oh ! join in, strong, with a blithesome song, 
Till the roof and the rafters ring. 


So chorus, all good fellows, 
A rousing song we'll sing ; 

We'll join in, strong, with a right good song, 
Till the roof and the rafters ring. 
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[I'll sing the right good fellow, with honest heart and head, 
Who thinks no scorn, in the coarsest morn, 
To work for his daily bread. 
He owns no great fine houses, no wealth has he to scan ; 
But yet, ’m sure, if he’s true and pure, 
He is God’s own nobleman. 


So chorus, all good fellows, 
A rousing song we'll sing ; 

We'll join in, strong, with a right good song, 
Till the roof and the rafters ring. 


For thrusting, lifting, straining, with every nerve and limb, 
In cold and wet,—in the harvest sweat,— 
How vast is the work for him ! 
But ever to His noblest God gives the hardest deed ; 
These years of toil, on the Master’s soil, 
Shall win His grandest meed. 


Then a health to all good fellows, 
A health ! a health ! we sing; 

May they all live long that have sung this song 
Till the roof and the rafters ring. 


“ May they all live long that have sung this song.” It is dated, 


“ September, 1got.’ 


) 


Alas ! for the youthful singer. He sleeps 


his last, long sleep in the midst of that “ Border-land of old 
romance ” which shared with “loyal Lancashire” his warm heart’s 
love.— 


“ And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill ; 

But O for the touch of a vanish’d hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still !” 


FINIS. 
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Littler, Thomas J,, Blackburn 
Livesey, Edward, Preston 
Livesey, Frank, Clitheroe 


Livesey, John (Old Toll-Bar Inn), 
Blackburn 


Livesey, Richard, Blackburn 
Longworth, Joseph, Blackburn 
Lonsdale, J. W., M.D., Blackburn 


Lonsdale, Thomas, Cherry Tree (four 
copies) 


Malley, John, Hoghton 
Macintosh, John, Altham 
Mason, Wm. B., Brindle 
Marginson, Charles, Hoghton 


Martin, J. M. H., J.P., M.D., Black- 
burn 


McLellan, A. I., Blackburn 
McManus, Miss A., Hoghton 
McManus, Cornelius, Wigan 
McManus, William, Hoghton 
Metcalfe, Harry, Blackburn 
Mitchell, Thos. R., Wilpshire 
Monk, John, Blackburn 
Moore, Arthur, Blackburn 
Moore, Thomas, Blackburn 
Moss, W. E., Blackburn 
Munro, Miss Margaret, Blackburn 


Neville, Nathan, Blackburn 
Nuttall, Alfred, J.P., Blackburn 


Orrell, Miss Nellie, Waterloo, Liver- 
pool 


Orrell, Mrs , Higher Walton, Preston 


Parkinson, James Thos., Rawtenstall 
(two copies) 

Pennington, Richard, Wigan 

Pickard, Geo. W., Blackburn 

Pickup, John, Glasgow (two copies) 

Pierpoint, W., J.P, Latchford; 
Warrington 

Platt, J. & H., Printers, Preston 


FIRST LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS—continued. 


Platt, John, Liverpool 
Porter, George, Blackburn 
Prebble, Philip, M.B., Blackburn 


Radcliffe, Robert C., Balderstone 
(two copies) 

Ramskill, Miss Clara E., Chicago, 
WBS Ay 
Ramskill, T. H., 
copies) 

Ratcliffe, W. H., Southport 

Rawcliffe, John, New Bedford. U.S.A. 

Rawcliffe, Joseph, Blackburn 

Rawcliffe, Thomas, Blackburn 

Rawcelifie, Mary, Blackburn 

Read, Alfred, Blackburn 

Riding, Miss J. E., Blackburn 

Richardson, Thomas, Gregson Lane 

Richardson, Robert, Blackburn 

Rigby, Geo. S., Preston 

Riley, Richard. B.L., Blackburn 

Roberts, F. R., Warrington 

Robertshaw, Miss M. E., Blackburn 

Robinson,—(Dyer), Blackburn 

Robinson, E. C., Bookseller, Preston 

Robinson, Hargreaves, Blackburn 

Roper, W. B., J.P., Preston 

Rosser, Frank, Langho, (two copies) 

Rostron, James, Editor, ‘‘ Blackburn 
Times” ‘ 

Rushton, James, Great Harwood (four 
copies) 

Rutherford, John, M.P., Blackburn 
(two copies) 


Blackburn (two 


Salford Free Libraries (Peel Park) 

Salisbury, Alfred Dugdale, Preston 
(four copies) 

Salisbury, Edward, Blackburn 

Scholes, John, Blackburn 

Sharples, Edgar S., Great Harwood 
(two copies) 

Sharples, Henry, Blackburn 

Sharples, William, Blackburn 

Shaw, John Geo., Preston 

Shepherd, A., Blackburn 

Shorrock, James, Blackburn 

Smith, Daniel, Blackburn 

Smith, Mrs., Hoghton Lane 

Smith, T., Great Harwood 

Smith, W. H. & Son, Manchester 

Southworth, Henry, Blackburn 

Southworth, Joseph, Blackburn 

Spencer, Alfred, Hoghton Lane 

Stansfield, James, Haslingden 

Stansfield, W. H., Blackburn 

Stewart, P., Blackburn 

Tattersall, William, J.P., Blackburn 


Taylor, John Watson, Blackburn 
Taylor, Nicholas, Blackburn 
Thom, William, Bispham 
Thompson, John, Chorley 
Thompson, Thos. R., Hoghton (two 
copies) : 
Tomlinson, John, Haslingden 
Toulmin, George, M.P., Preston 
Toulmin, John, J.P., Preston 
Townsend, John, Pickup Bank 
Turner, James, Shire Brow, Blackburn 


Walker, Mrs. John, Latchford, 
Warrington 

Walker, T. N., Bookseller, Blackburn 

Walmsley, Luke S., Fairhaven (six 
copies) 

Walmsley, Walter L., Chorley 

Warburton, George, Blackburn 

Walsh, James, Blackburn 

Walsh, John, Redlam, Blackburn (two 
copies) 

Walton, Edward, Blackburn 

Watson, James Alex., J.P., Blackburn 

Webb, Rev. J. C., Livesey, Blackburn 

West, Henry, Blackburn 

Weston, S. T. (‘ Standard”’ Office), 
Blackburn 

Whalley, F. W., Manchester 

Whalley, Robert West, Haslingden 

Whitaker, Edwin, Haslingden 

Whitehead, Thos., Brindle Lodge 

Whitehead, Wm., Ashton, Preston 

Whittaker, Fred, Blackburn 

Whittaker, J. H., Astley Bridge, 
Bolton 

Whittaker, John, J.P., C.C., Wilpshire 

Wilcock, James, J.P., Blackburn 

Wilding, Miss Emily, Blackburn 

Wilding, Miss Isabella, Blackburn 

Wilkinson, Miss, Blackburn (two 
copies) 

Wilkinson, William King, M.A., 
Clitheroe (two copies) 

Willer, Julius, Manchester 

Wilson, Mrs., Oswaldtwistle (two 
copies) 

Witton, I., Blackburn 

Wolstenholme, George, Blackburn 

Wolstenholme, James, Blackburn 

Wolstenholme, John, Blackburn 

Wolstenholme, Mrs. Geo., Blackburn 

Wolstenholme, Wm., Senr., Blackburn 

Wolstenholme, Willtam, Blackburn 

Wolstenholme, Wm., Chorley 

Wood, Frederick, Blackburn 

Worden, James, Preston 

Workmen's Club, Haslingden 

Wright, T., ‘‘ Daily Post,” Accrington 

Wright, Thomas, Blackburn 


Yates, Henry, Blackburn 


Second Dist of Subscribers. 
Oct. 31st to Dec. 30th, 1902. 


Abram, Gilbert P., Blackburn 
Abram, Mrs., Blackburn 
Accrington Free Library 
Accrington Mechanics’ Institution 
Airey, Francis S., Withington, 
Manchester 
Alty, O. C., Blackburn 
Ambler, William, Blackburn 
Ashworth, Thos., P.L.G., Blackburn 
Astley, David H., Blackburn 
Avery, George, Blackburn 


Baines, Geo., Brownedge, nr Preston 

Baldwin, John, Wigan 

Baldwin, Joseph, Hoghton Lane 

Bardsley, D. W., Bookseller, Oldham, 
(two copies) 

Barlow, J. W., Lib. Club, Accrington 

Baron, B., Blackburn 

Beckett, Thos., Higher Walton (Pres.) 

Beswick, Andrew, Darwen 

Bibby, John, M.D., London 

Bibby, Thomas, Clayton-le-Moors 

Billington, J., Blackburn 

Billington, J. B. 

Bolton, James, Leyland 

Bolton, John, Bamber Bridge 

Bolton, John, Brindle 

Bolton, Rev. Thomas, Blackburn 

Bond, Richard, Chorley 

Booth, Fred, Accrington 

Briggs, John C., Blackburn 

Briscoe, Christopher T., Blackburn 

Britcliffe, A., Victoria Hotel, 
Haslingden 

Bromley, John, Blackburn 

Brown, A. E., Blackburn 

Brown, E. E., Blackburn 

Brown, Rev. J. I., O.S.B., Parbold 
(two copies) 

Burgoyne, Miss A., Brindle 


Calvert, Miss Mary, Blackburn 
Calvert, Thomas, Blackburn 
Calvert, William, Blackburn 
Clarke, Allen, Bolton 

Clemesha, H. W., Preston 
Clemesha, Mrs., Onchan, I.O.M. 
Clitheroe Free Library 

Cobham, Wm., Blackburn 


Collins, G. Fletcher, M.D., Bamber 
Bridge 

Collins, Geo. T., Castleton, Lancs. 
(two copies) 

Connolly, James, Blackburn 

Corlett, Harry, Wilpshire 

Cottam, R., Blackburn 

Cowell, John L., Blackburn 

Cranshaw, R., Blackburn 

Critchley, Councillor Thos., B'burn 

Crook, Mrs. M., Railway Hotel, 
Hoghton 

Cunliffe, Edwin, Blackburn 


Davies, Charles, Blackburn 
Dewhurst, James, Blackburn 
Dewhurst, Thomas, Ribchester 
Drake, William, Blackburn 
Duerden, Peter, Blackburn 
Dugdale, Joseph, J.P., Blackburn 
Duthie, Miss, Great Harwood 
Duxbury, Nathaniel, Darwen 


Edinburgh Free Library 
Embley, Henry, Blackburn 


Farnworth, Walter, J.P., Mayor of 
Blackburn (two copies) 
Fenton, Miss, Lower Darwen 


Galloway, Mrs. R., Blackburn 

Gibson, H., Blackburn 

Green, John W., Blackburn 

Gregson, Thomas, Blackburn (two 
copies) 

Gregson, Councillor Wm., Blackburn 

Grosart, A. B., Withington, Manch’ter 


Hampson, J., Blackburn 
Hargreaves, Renny, Bispham 
Harris, Harold, Blackburn 
Harrison, Richard, Blackburn 
Harrison, Robert, Straits, Hoghton 
Hartley, W., Blackburn 

Harwood, Thomas, Leeds 
Haworth, J., Chorley 

Haworth, John, Blackpool 
Haworth, Robert, Blackburn, 
Hayhurst, John, Bamber Bridge 
Heaps, James, Aston (Birmingham) 
Heyes, Eli, New Bedford, U.S.A. 


SECOND LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS —- continued. 


Heywood, Abel & Son, Manchester 
Heywood, John, Manch’r (two copies) 
Higham, John, Redlam, Blackburn 
Hilton, Councillor P., Chorley 
Holden, Rd. (Brewer), Blackburn 
Holgate, Miss, Wilpshire 

Howson, Wm., F.A.I., Blackburn 
Hoyle, James, Haslingden 

Hoyle, William, Haslingden 

Hull, John A., Walton-le-Dale 
Hull, Wilfrid, Walton-le-Dale 

Hull, William, Walton-le-Dale 
Hunt, John, Blackpool 


-Ingham, William, Blackburn 


Jackson, C.Gidlow, C.A.,J.P:;Chor’y 
Jackson, Mrs. Jane, Preston 

Jardine, Joseph, Annan (five copies) 
Jones, Reuben, Blackburn 

Jones, Walter, Blackburn 


Kay, James, J.P., Blackburn 
Kenyon, James, Witton, Blackburn 
Kerry, F. H., Tooting, London 
Kilner, Thomas, Blackburn 
Kinstrey, Adam, Blackburn 


Lambert, J. E., Blackburn 

Lawson, Robert P., Chorlton, 
Manchester 

Leeds Free Library 

Leigh, Henry, Blackburn 

Lever, J. J., Mildura, Victoria, Aus. 

Ling, Mrs., Feniscowles (three copies) 

Livesey, James, Blackburn 

Longworth, Thomas, Blackburn 

Lonsdale, John, Bury 

Lord, James, Darwen 


Marginson, Abraham, Hoghton 
Marsden, Jas., Broad Green, Liverp’! 
Martin, Richard, Haslingden 
Mason, John, Fleetwood 
Meadowcroft, Wm., J. P., Blackburn 
McManus, William, Hoghton 
Mercer, Jonathan, Blackburn 
Miller, F., Annan 

Miller, James, Blackburn 

Moore, Arthur, Blackburn 

Moore, William, Rochdale 

Munro, Miss Margaret, Blackburn 


Neville, Thomas, Blackburn 


O’Bryan, Daniel, Blackburn 
Ormerod, John, Blackburn 


Palmer, James I., Blackburn 
Parkinson, Jas., Wellington St., B’burn 
Parkinson, James R., Blackburn 


Parkinson, Thos. (Britannia Foundry) 
Blackburn 


Pearson, T. H., Blackburn 
Pemberton, Geo. W., Blackburn 
-Pemberton, James, Blackburn 
Pemberton, J..H., Ansdell, Lytham 
Prescott, Thomas, Chorley 

Prest, Thomas, Accrington 
Proctor, Thomas, Gregson Lane 


Riley, J. E., J.P., Accrington 
Riley, Miss Sarah, Blackburn 
Robinson, A. B., Darwen 


- Robinson, John T., Hoghton 


Robinson, Lawrence, Blackburn 
Robinson, Thomas, Gregson Lane 
Rochdale Free Library 

Rudd, Edward, Blackburn 
Rushton, James T., Manchester 
Rushton, John, Darwen 

Rushton, J. W., Great Harwood 


Sandiford, W. J., Bookseller, Chorley 
Sayle, Miss Edith, Blackburn 
Sharples, Charles, Blackburn 
Sharples, John J., Blackburn 
Sharples, Luke, Blackburn 
Shawcross, James, Taunton 
Shepherd, Alex., B’burn (two copies) 
Shipley, Orby, M.A., London (two 
copies) 
Shorrock, Jas., B’burn (two copies) 
Shorrock, Michael, Blackburn 
Shorrock, Thomas, Revidge, B’burn 
Slater, J., Blackburn 
Smalley, William, Heaton Moss, Man. 
Snowden, Philip, Cowling, Keighley 


Sowerbutts, H., Newsagent, B’burn 
(two copies) 


Taylor, F. W., M.B., C.M, B’burn 

Taylor, Lawrence, Samlesbury 

Thompson, Rev. James, Stanley, 

Durham 

Thompson, Rd. (Lyndhurst), B’burn 

Thompson, Thomas, Blackburn 

Thompson, Wm., St. Anne’s-on-Sea 
* Tharnley, James H., Blackburn 


SECOND LIST OF SUBSCRIBERS.—continued, 


Thornton, Rt. Rev. Bishop, D.D., B’n 
Turner, Henry, Hoddlesden 

Turner, James, Preston 

Turner, Joseph, Nelson 

Trippier, J. W., Haslingden 


Waddington, James, London 
Waddington, R., Blackburn 
Walmsley, Alfred, London 
Walmsley, Esau, Blackburn 
Walmsley, H., Blackburn 

Walmsley, James, Gregson Lane 
Walmsley, Thomas, Blackburn 
Walmsley, William, Blackburn 
Walmsley, William, Hoghton Hall 
Walmsley, William, Hoghton Lane 
Walmsley, W. T., Blackburn 

Walsh, Joseph, (Duke’s Brow) B’burn 
Walsh, Thos., A.M.I., Mech. E., J.P., 


Wardleworth, T. R., Bookseller, 
Manchester 
Waterhouse, Jas. P., Hoghton Lane 
Weall, A. B., Blackburn 
Westall, William, Blackburn 
Whitaker, R. Kidd, Accrington 
Whitehead, Thomas, Blackburn 
Whittaker, Rd., St. Anne’s-on-Sea 
Whittle, Very Rev. J. P., O.S.B., 
Warrington 
Wilding, William, Blackburn 
Winterburn, Geo., Bookseller, Bolton 
Wolstenholme, Rd., Revidge, B’burn 
Wolstenholme, Robt., Great Harwood 
Wright, T., ‘‘ Daily Post,” Accrington 


Yates, George, Blackburn 
Yates, Wm., Shepperton-on-Thames 
Yerburgh, R. A., M.P., Kensington 


St. Anne’s-on-Sea 


Wotes and Corrections. 


PAGE 108. (JAMES WALKDEN.) Zo My Valentine. 
“*mein ” should be ‘‘ mien.” 


PAGE 109.—Mr. George Barton states that Prince wrote ‘‘ The Star and 
the Flower” at an earlier period than that which we have indicated, and that 
it was not originally written for James Walkden. 


PAGE 163. (GEORGE SALISBURY.) The ‘‘Tummas Carter” sketches were, 
it appears, not written by Geo. Salisbury’s Uncle John, but by his Cowszn John, 
son of William Salisbury. 


PAGE 192. (RALPH DITCHFIELD.) Mr. John Pickup writes that. he 
remembers Ditchfield reading ‘‘ Poor Old Tom”’ at Wm. Billington’s house one 
night in or about 1882, and explaining that ‘‘ Tom” was a man who had been 
found dead in the wood, just at the Preston side of the ‘‘ Halfpenny Bridge.” 
Mr. Pickup afterwards heard that Ditchfield (who was sometimes described as 
“the Longton Poet”) had gone to reside at or near Longton. Still later, 
learning from the ‘‘ Northern Daily Telegraph” that one Ralph Ditchfield had 
been found drowned ina pit at Burscough, Mr. Pickup concluded that this 
must be the poet, who had thus met with the same fate as ‘‘ Poor Old Tom” 
himself.—Ditchfield, adds Mr. Pickup, ‘“‘was a tailor; and when he came to 
Blackburn he was on a circuit, doing a bit here and a bit there.” 


PACE 231. (HENRY YATES.) Second prose paragraph, third line, ‘‘ rend” 
should be ‘‘ render.” 


PAGE 244. (LUKE S. WALMSLEY.) I regret that the following interesting 
paragraph was accidently omitted from this autobiographical note :—‘‘ The 
house of my Grandfather, Luke Slater,—then by the Old Church steps,—was, 
in the early years of last century, an open house for hearing read the news- 
papers and literature of the day ; and William Cobbett, Sam Bamford, the 
poet, ‘‘Orator’’ Hunt, and John (afterwards Sir John) Bowring were 
occasional callers. My mother quite well remembered them and often spoke 
of them. 


PaGE 291. (R. WEST WHALLEY.) Pendle Sally. Third line of first stanza 
should read, ‘‘ Hoo is a shepherd’s on/y lass,” etc. 


PAGE 329. (JOSEPH JARDINE.) TZo the Birds. Last line of first stanza 
should read, ‘‘ Sweet music to cheer us through /i/e.” 


PAGE 404. (JOSEPH BARON.) In fifth line, ‘‘ 11,00’’ should be ‘‘ 11,000.” 


First stanza, last line, 
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